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POEMS, 


EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER* 

IN  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 

A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme  ; 

Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  muse's  heckles, 

Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles  ; 

A  land  that  prose  did  never  view  it, 

Except  when  drunk  he  stacher't  through  it ; 

Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chimla  cheek, 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 

Enhusked  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters  ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence, 

Wi'  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kend  face  but  Jenny  Geddes. 

Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride ! 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  aye  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws, 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose  ! 

*  This  epistle  is  dated  June,  1 788,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr  Hugh 
Parker,  Merchant,  Kilmarnock,  one  of  Burns'  earliest  friends  and 
patrons.  It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Parker,  that  he 
subscribed  for  thirty  copies  of  the  poet's  works  when  he  first 
brought  them  out  at  the  Kilmarnock  press. — M. 
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Was  it  for  this,  wi'  canny  care, 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shire  ? 

At  howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled, 

And  late  or  early  never  grumbled  ? — 

O  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I'd  heeze  thee  up  a  constellation, 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar  ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  arrow  ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race, 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face  ; 

For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail. — 

Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief, 

And  sma',  sma'  prospect  of  relief, 

And  nought  but  peat  reek  i'  my  head, 

How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read  ? 

Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 

Ye'll  find  me  in  a  better  tune  ; 

But  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 

Tak  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


THE  GUIDWIFE  OF  WAUCHOPE-HOUSE,* 

TO  ROBERT  BUKNS. 

February,  1787. 

MY  canty,  witty,  rhyming  ploughman, 
I  hafflins  doubt,  it  is  na  true,  man, 
That  ye  between  the  stilts  were  bred, 
Wi'  ploughmen  school'd,  wi'  ploughmen  fed. 

*  The  guidwife  of  Wauchope-house  was  the  late  talented  Mrs 
Scott  of  Wauchope. — M. 


I  doubt  it  sair,  ye've  drawn  your  knowledge 

Either  frae  grammar-school  or  college. 

Guid  troth,  your  saul  and  body  baith 

War'  better  fed,  I'd  gie  my  aith, 

Than  theirs,  who  sup  sour-milk  and  parritch, 

And  bummil  thro'  the  single  caritch. 

Wha  ever  heard  the  ploughman  speak, 

Could  tell  gif  Homer  was  a  Greek  ? 

He'd  flee  as  soon  upon  a  cudgel, 

As  get  a  single  line  of  Virgil. 

And  then  sae  slee  ye  crack  your  jokes 

O'  Willie  Pitt  and  Charlie  Fox, 

Our  great  men  a'  sae  weel  descrive, 

And  how  to  gar  the  nation  thrive, 

Ane  maist  wad  swear  ye  dwalt  amang  them, 

And  as  ye  saw  them,  sae  ye  sang  them. 

But  be  ye  ploughman,  be  ye  peer, 

Ye  are  a  funny  blade,  I  swear  ; 

And  though  the  cauld  I  ill  can  bide, 

Yet  twenty  miles,  and  mair,  I'd  ride, 

O'er  moss,  and  muir,  and  never  grumble, 

Though  my  auld  yad  should  gie  a  stumble, 

To  crack  a  winter  night  wi'  thee, 

And  hear  thy  sangs  and  sonnets  slee. 

A  guid  saut  herring  and  a  cake, 

Wi'  sic  a  chiel  a  feast  wad  make. 

I'd  rather  scour  your  reaming  yill, 

Or  eat  o'  cheese  and  bread  my  fill, 

Than  wi'  dull  lairds  on  turtle  dine, 

Arid  ferlie  at  their  wit  and  wine. 

O  gif  I  kend  but  where  ye  baide, 

I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid  ; 

'Twad  baud  your  shouthers  warm  and  braw, 

And  douse  at  kirk,  or  market  shaw. 

For  south,  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'e  the  maud. 
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Right  wae  that  we're  sae  far  frae  ither  ; 
Yet  proud  I  am  to  ca'  ye  brither. 

Your  most  obedt.  E.  S. 


TO  THE  GUIDWIFE  O'  WAUCHOPE  HOUSE. 

GUIDWIFE, 

I  MIND  it  weel,  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate, 

And  first  could  thresh  the  barn, 
Or  hand  a  yokin  at  the  pleugh, 
And  tho'  forfoughten  sair  eneugh, 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn  ; 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was. 
And  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  morn 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing 
The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  claivers  and  haivers, 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 

Ev'n  then  a  wish,  (I  mind  its  power,) 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast ; 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  plan,  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  bur-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turn'd  my  weeding  heuk  aside, 
And  spar'd  the  symbol  dear. 
No  nation,  no  station. 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise  ; 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 
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But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  and  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain  : 
Till  on  that  hairst  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain  , 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean, 

That  lighted  up  my  jingle, 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een, 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle  ; 
I  fired,  inspired, 

At  ev'ry  kindling  keek, 
But  bashing,  and  dashing, 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Hale  to  the  sett !  ilk  guid  chiel  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 
And  we  to  share  in  common  : 
The  gust  of  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heav'n  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither  ; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye're  connected  with  her. 
Ye're  wae  men,  ye're  nae  men, 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears  ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
Ilk  honest  birkie  swears. 


For  you,  no  bred  to  barn  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line  : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware  ; 

'Twad  please  me  to  the  Nine, 
B 
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I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap, 

Douse  liingin'  o'er  my  curple, 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap, 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Fareweel  then,  lang  heal  then, 

And  plenty  be  your  fa* : 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca'. 

March,  1787. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

MY  curse  on  your  envenom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang, 
And  through  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  bang, 

Wi'  gnawin  vengeance ! 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  twang, 

Like  racking  engines. 

Adown  the  beard  the  slavers  trickle, 
I  cast  the  wee  stools  owre  the  meikle, 
While  round  the  fire  the  hav'rels  keckle, 

To  see  me  loup  ; 
I  curse  and  ban,  and  wish  a  heckle 

Were  i'  their  doup. 

When  fevers  burn,  or  agues  freeze  us, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  colics  squeeze  us, 
Our  neebors  sympathise,  to  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan  ; 
But  thou — the  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

They  mock  our  groan. 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 
111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools, 
Or  worthy  friends  laid  i'  the  mools, 
Sad  sight  to  see ! 


The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  that's  ca'd  hell, 
Where  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry's  yell, 
And  plagues  in  ranked  number  tell 

In  deadly  raw, 

Thou,  Tooth-ache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 
Aboon  them  a' ! 

O  thou  grim  mischief-makin  chiel, 
That  gars  the  notes  o'  discord  squeel, 
Till  human-kind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe  thick, 
Gie  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  Towmond's  Tooth-ache ! 


LAMENT, 

WRITTEN  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  POET  WAS  ABOUT  TO  LEAVE 
SCOTLAND. 

O'ER  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  mountain  straying, 
Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave, 

What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intently  surveying 
The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave ! 

Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail, 

Ere  ye  toss  me  afar  from  my  lov'd  native  shore  ; 

Where  the  flower  which  bloom'd  sweetest  in  Coila's  green 

vale, 
The  pride  of  my  bosom,  my  Mary's  no  moue. 

No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we'll  wander, 
And  smile  at  the  moon's  rimpled  face  in  the  wave  ; 

No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around  her, 
For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave. 
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No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my  breast, 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  far  distant  shore  ; 

Where  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 
And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 


ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  SIR  JAMES  HUNTER  BLAIR. 

THE  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 
Dim,  cloudy,  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave  ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  dark'ning  air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell, 

Once  the  lov'd  haunts -of  Scotia's  royal  train  ;* 

Or  mus'd  where  limpid  streams,  once  hallow'd,  well.f 
Or  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  fane.  £ 

Th'  increasing  blast  roar'd  round  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  clouds  swift-wing'd  flew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  palmy  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east, 

And  'mong  the  cliffs  disclos'd  a  stately  Form,  • 

In  weeds  of  wo  that  frantic  beat  her  breast, 
And  mix'd  her  wailings  with  the  raving  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  view'd : 

Her  form  majestic  dropp'd  in  pensive  wo, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

*  The  king's  Park,  at  Holyrood  House, 
f  St  Anthony's  Well.  \  St  Anthony's  Chapel. 
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llevers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war, 
Reclin'd  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurl'd, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar, 

And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. — 

"  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave !" 
With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms  she  cried ; 

"  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  save, 
Low  lies  the  heart  that  swell'd  with  honest  pride  ! 

"  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear, 
The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry  ; 

The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier, 
And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heartfelt  sigh. — 

"  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire  : 
I  saw  fair  Freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow ; 

But,  ah !  how  hope  is  born  but  to  expire ! 
Relentless  fate  has  laid  this  guardian  low. — 

"  My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung, 

While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name  ? 

No  :  every  Muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  bear  his  growing  fame. 

"  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last, 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs." — 
She  said,  and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 
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PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY   MR  WOODS  ON  HIS  BENEFIT  NIGHT, 


Monday,  Itith  April,  1787. 

WHEN  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame  : 
When  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heav'nly  Virtue's  glow. 
But  heaves  impassion'd  with  the  grateful  throe. 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barb'rous  throng, 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song ; 
But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam'd  afar, 
For  genius,  learning  high  as  great  in  war — 
Hail,  CALEDONIA,  name  for  ever  dear ! 
Before  whose  sons  I'm  honour'd  to  appear ! 
Where  every  science — every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart, 
Is  known  ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found 
Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 
Philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream, 
Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Reason's  beam  ; 
Here  history  paints  with  elegance  and  force, 
The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course  ; 
Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan, 
And  Harley*  rouses  all  the  god  in  man, 
When  well-form'd  taste,  and  sparkling  wit  unite, 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place,) 

*  "  The  Man  of  Peeling,"  wrote  by  Mr  M'Kenzkv, 
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Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here  1 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Riot  here  we  meet, 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name  ; 
Like  CALEDONIANS,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

O  thou  dread  Power!  whose  empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honour'd  land  ! 
Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  tire; 
May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire: 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain  ; 
Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore, 
Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 
Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no  more. 


THE  POET'S  WELCOME  TO  HIS  ILLEGITIMATE 
CHILD.* 

THOU'S  welcome,  wean  !  mishanter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 
Shall  ever  danton  me,  or  awe  me, 

My  sweet  wee  lady, 
Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tit-ta  or  daddy. 

*  The  subject  of  these  verses  was  the  poet's  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, whom,  in  '  The  Inventory,1  he  styles  his 

"  Sonsy,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess;" 

she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  was  married  to  Mr  John  Bishop, 
overseer  at  Polkemmet  near  Whitburn,  to  whom  she  brought  a 
family.  She  died  several  years  ago. — M. 
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Wee  image  of  my  bonnie  Betty, 
I  fatherly  will  kiss  and  daut  thee, 
As  dear  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will, 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  —  thee 

That's  out  o'  hell. 

What  tho'  they  ca'  me  fornicator, 
And  tease  my  name  in  kintra  clatter : 
The  mair  they  talk  I'm  kent  the  better, 

E'en  let  them  clash  ; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 

Sweet  fruit  o'  monie  a  merry  dint, 

My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 

Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warld  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't — 

The  better  half  o't. 

And  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
And  tak  the  counsel  I  shall  gie  thee, 
A  lovin'  father  I'll  be  to  thee, 

If  thou  be  spar'd : 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'e  thee, 

And  think't  weel  war'd. 

Gude  grant  that  thou  may  aye  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace,  and  merit, 
And  thy  poor  worthless  daddy's  spirit, 

Without  his  failins, 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  and  see't. 

Than  stockit  mailins. 
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ELEGY 

ON  THE  LATE  MISS  BURNET,  OF  MONBODDO. 

LIFE  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies  ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  the  accomplish'd  Burnet  low 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget  ? 

In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set! 

In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown, 

As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves  ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charm — Eliza  is  no  more ! 

Ye  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stor'd  ; 
Ye  rugged  cliffs  o'erhanging  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly,  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

Princes,  whose  cumbrous  pride  was  all  their  worth, 
Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  ? 

And  thou,  sweet  excellence  !  forsake  our  earth, 
And  not  a  Muse  in  honest  grief  bewail  ? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres  ; 

But  like  the  sun  eclips'd  at  morning  tide, 
Thou  left'st  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee, 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care  ! 

So  deckt  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree, 
So  from  it  ravish'd,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 
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LETTER  TO  JAMES  TAIT,  GLENCONNAR. 

AULD  comrade  dear  and  brither  sinner, 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconnar  ? 
How  do  you  this  blae  eastlin  win', 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blin'  ? 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  frozen, 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen'. 
I've  sent  you  here  by  Johnie  Simsou, 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on  : 
Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 
And  Reid,  to  common  sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangled, 
And  meikle  Greek  and  Latin  mangled, 
Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tif'd, 
And  in  the  depth  of  Science  mir'd, 
To  common  sense  they  now  appeal, 
What  wives  and  wabsters  see  and  feel. 
But,  hark  ye,  friend,  I  charge  you  strictly, 
Peruse  them,  and  return  them  quickly, 
For  now  I'm  grown  so  cursed  douce, 
I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house. 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin', 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  and  Boston  ; 
Till  by  and  by,  if  I  baud  on, 
I'll  grunt  a  real  Gospel-groan  : 
Already  I  begin  to  try  it, 
To  cast  my  een  up  like  a  pyet, 
When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 
Flutt'ring  and  gasping  in  her  gore  : 
Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  and  wale  of  honest  men  : 
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When  bending  down  wi'  auld  grey  hairs, 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 
May  he  who  made  him  still  support  him, 
And  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him. 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear ! 

My  auld  school-fellow,  Preacher  Willie, 
The  manly  tar,  my  mason  Billie, 
And  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy ! 
If  he's  a  parent,  lass  or  boy, 
May  he  be  dad,  and  Mag  the  mither, 
Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither ! 
And  not  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 
I'm  tauld  he  offers  very  fairly. 
And  Lord,  remember  singing  Sannock, 
Wi'  hale-breeks,  saxpence,  and  a  bannock. 
And  next,  my  auld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 
Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy  ; 
And  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her 
A  good  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  sillar. 
My  kindest,  best  respects  I  sen'  it, 
To  cousin  Kate  and  sister  Janet ; 
Tell  them  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious, 
For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins  fin'  them  fashions  : 
To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  civil, 
But  to  grant  a  maidenhead's  the  devil. — 
And  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel, 
May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell, 
And  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 
But  first,  before  you  see  heav'n's  glory, 
May  ye  get  monie  a  merry  story, 
Monie  a  laugh,  and  monie  a  drink, 
And  aye  eneugh  o'  needfu'  clink. 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  and  joy  be  wi'  you, 
For  my  sake  this  I  beg  it  o'  you,  x 
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Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man ; 
Sae  I  conclude  and  quat  my  chanter. 
Yours,  saint  or  sinner, 

ROB  THE  RANTER. 


FRAGMENT, 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  J.  FOX. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite; 

How  virtue  and  vice  blend  their  black  and  their  white  ; 

How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction, 

Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradiction — 

I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 

I  care  not,  not  I,  let  the  critics  go  whistle. 

But  now  for  a  Patron,  whose  name  and  whose  glory 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits  : 

Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere  lucky  hits ; 

With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  with  judgment  so  strong, 

No  man  with  the  half  of 'em  e'er  went  far  wrong  ; 

With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite  right  ; 

A  sorry,  poor,  misbegot  son  of  the  Muses, 

For  using  thy  name,  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  Lord,  what  is  man  !  for  as  simple  he  looks, 

Do  but  try  to  develope  his  hooks  and  his  crooks  ; 

With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his  evil, 

All  in  all  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  devil. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  sir  Pope  hugely  labours, 
That,  like  th'old  Hebrew  walking-switch,  eats  up  its  neigh- 
bours : 
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Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  friend,  would  you  know  him? 

Pull  the  string,  ruling  passion  the  picture  will  show  him. 

What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 

One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  have  miss'd  him  ; 

For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions, 

Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe, 

And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe  ; 

Have  you  found  this,  or  t'other,  there's  more  in  the  wind, 

As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll  find. 

But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 

In  the  make  of  the  wonderful  creature,  call'd  Man, 

No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 

Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same, 

Though  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother, 

Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you've  the  other. 


TO  DR  BLACKLOCK.* 

ELLISLAND,  2lst   Oct.   1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie ! 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie  ? 
I  kenn'd  it  still  your  wee  bit  jauntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to  ; 
Lord  send  you  aye  as  weel's  I  want  ye, 

And  then  ye'll  do. 

The  ill-thief  blaw  the  Heron  south ! 
And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth ! 

*  The  exertions  of  this  gentleman  in  favour  of  Burns  prevent- 
ed his  exiling  himself  to  America  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career. 

iri.  c 
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He  tald  mysel  by  word  o'  mouth, 

He'd  tak  my  letter  ; 
I  lippen'd  to  the  chiel  in  trouth, 

And  bade  nae  better. 

But  aiblins  honest  Master  Heron* 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one, 
To  ware  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study  ; 
And  tir'd  o*  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on, 

E'en  tried  the  body. 

But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 

I'm  turn'd  a  ganger — Peace  be  here  !      fc 

Parnassian  queens,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me, 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

Ye  glaiket,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha  by  Castalia's  wimplin  streamies, 
Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies, 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken, 
That  strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies  ; 

Ye  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is, 

I  needna  vaunt, 
But  I'll  sned  besoms — thraw  saugh  woodies, 

Before  they  want. 

Lord,  help  me  through  this  warld  o'  care ! 
I'm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  air ! 

*  Mr  Robert  Heron,  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of 
various  other  works. 
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Not  but  1  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  monie  ithers ; 

But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare, 

And  a'  men  brithers  ? 

Come,  Firm  Resolve,  tak  thou  the  van, 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl -hemp  in  man  ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair ; 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can, 

Will  whyles  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme, 
(I'm  scant  o'  verse,  and  scant  o'  time,) 
To  mak  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie, 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky  ; 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckie 

As  e'er  tread  clay  ! 
And  gratefully,  my  guid  auld  cockie, 

I'm  yours  for  aye. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
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PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  THEATRE,  ELLISLAND,  ON  NEW  YEAR'S 
DAY  EVENING. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — the  more's  the  pity ; 
Tho',  by  the  bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 
c2 
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But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 

I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new-year ! 

Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 

Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story  : 

The  sage,  grave  ancient,  cough'd,  and  bade  me  say, 

*'  You're  one  year  older  this  important  day." 

If  wiser  too — he  hinted  some  suggestion, 

But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question  ; 

And  with  a  would-be  roguish  leer  and  wink, 

He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — "think  !" 

Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush'd  with  hope  and  spirit, 
Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit, 
To  you  the  dotard  has  a-  deal  to  say, 
In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way ! 
He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle, 
That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle  ; 
That  tho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him  ; 
Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him  ; 
That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing, 
You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 

Last,  though  not  least  in  love,  ye  youthful  fair, 
Angelic  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care  1 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  humbly  begs  you'll  mind  the  important — now  ! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave, 
And  offers  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  though  haply  weak  endeavours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours  ; 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

O  SWEET  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave, 

My  dear  little  angel,  for  ever ; 
For  ever, — O  no  !  let  not  man  be  a  slave, 

His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 

Though  cold  be  the  clay,  where  thou  pillow'st  thy  head, 

In  the  dark  silent  mansions  of  sorrow, 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low  narrow  bed, 

Like  the  beam  of  the  day  star  to-morrow. 

The  flower  stem  shall  bloom  like  my  sweet  seraph  fair, 

Ere  the  spoiler  had  nipt  thee  in  blossom, 
When  thou  shrunk  frae  the  scoul  of  the  loud  winter  storm, 

And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 

O  still  I  behold  thee,  all  lovely  in  death, 

Reclined  on  the  lap  of  thy  mother, 
When  the  tear  trickled  bright,  when  the  short  stifled  breath, 

Told  how  dear  ye  were  aye  to  each  other. 

My  child,  thou  art  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest, 

Where  suffering  no  longer  can  harm  ye, 
Where  the  songs  of  the  good,  where  the  hymns  of  the  blest, 

Through  an  endless  existence  shall  charm  thee. 

While  he,  thy  fond  parent,  must  sighing  sojourn, 
Through  the  dire  desert  regions  of  sorrow, 

O'er  the  hope  and  misfortune  of  being  to>  mourn, 
And  sigh  for  this  life's  latest  morrow. 


c  3 
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ADAM  A 'S  PRAYER. 

GUDE  pity  me,  because  I'm  little, 
For  though  I  am  an  elf  o'  mettle, 
And  can  like  ony  wabster's  shuttle, 

Jink  there  or  here  ; 
Yet  scarce  as  lang's  a  guid  kail  whittle, 

I'm  unco  queer. 

And  now  thou  kens  our  wofu'  case, 
For  Geordie's  Jurr*  we're  in  disgrace, 
Because  we  stang'd  her  through  the  place, 

And  hurt  her  spleuchan 
For  which  we  daurna  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan. 

And  now  we're  darn'd  in  dens  and  hollows, 
And  hunted,  as  was  William  Wallace, 
WY  constables,  these  blackguard  fallows, 
And  sogers  baith  ; 

*  "  For  Geordie's  Jurr,"  &c. — '  Jurr'  is  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
a  colloquial  term  for  'journeyman,'  and  is  often  applied  to  de- 
signate a  servant  of  either  sex.  The  circumstances  here  alluded 
to  were  as  follows  : — A  certain  Mauchline  innkeeper,  named 
George,  had  a  female  servant  who  committed  a  faux  paux  with 
one  of  her  master's  'gude  customers,'  which  brought  her  into 
such  odium  in  the  village,  that  a  number  of  reckless  young  per- 
sons, among  whom  Adam  A ,  an  ill-made  little  fellow,  was 

a  ringleader,  violently  'rade  the  stang'  upon  her;  that  is,  placed 
her  astride  upon  a  rantletree,  or  other  wooden  pole,  and  in  this 
plight  carried  her  through  the  town,  by  which  means  she  sus- 
tained much  personal  skaith  as  well  as  scorn.  The  girl's  master 
and  mistress  highly  resented  this  lawless  outrage,  and  raised  an 
action  at  law  against  the  principals,  which  occasioned  Adam 

A to  abscond.     While  skulking  under  hiding,  Burns  met  him, 

and  knowing  his  situation,  said,  "  Adam,  puir  fallow,  ye  wad  need 
somebody  to  pray  for  you  ;"  to  which  Adam  rejoined,  "  Just  do't 
yoursel',  Burns."  The  above  poem  was  the  result:  it  bears  ^un- 
questionable marks  of  the  characteristic  genius  of  Burns,  although 
it  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  among  his  happiest  efforts. — M. 
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But  Gude  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows, 
That  shamefu'  death. 

Auld  grim  hlack-bearded  Geordie's  seP, 
O  shake  him  o'er  the  mouth  o'  hell, 
There  let  him  hing,  and  roar,  and  yell, 

Wi'  hideous  din, 
And  if  he  offers  to  rebel, 

Then  heave  him  in. 

When  death  comes  in  wi'  glimmering  blink, 
And  tips  auld  drucken  Nanse  *  the  wink, 
May  Satan  gie  her  doup  a  clink 

Within  his  yett, 
And  fill  her  up  wi'  brimstone  drink 

Red  reeking  het. 

There's  Jockie  and  the  hav'rel  Jenny ,f 
Some  devil  seize  them  in  a  hurry, 
And  waff  them  in  th'  infernal  wherry 

Straught  through  the  lake, 
And  gie  their  hides  a  noble  curry, 

Wi'  oil  of  aik. 

As  for  the  Jurr,  poor  worthless  body, 
She's  got  mischief  enough  already  ; 
Wi'  stanged  hips,  and  buttocks  bluidy, 

She's  suffered  sair  ; 
But  may  she  wintle  in  a  woodie, 

If  she  wh — e  mair. 


Geordie's  wife.  f  Geordie's  son  arid  daughter. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  POEM 

WAS  WRITTEN  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  HAD  SENT  HIM  A  NEWS- 
PAPER, AND  OFFERED  TO  CONTINUE  IT  FREE  OF  EXPENSE. 

KIND  sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And  faith,  to  me,  'twas  really  new  ! 

How  guess'd  ye,  sir,  what  maist  I  wanted  ? 

This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  gaunted, 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin' ; 

Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin', 

That  vile  doup-skelper,  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off ; 

Or  how  the  collieshangie  works 

Atween  the  Russian  and  the  Turks  ; 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt ; 

If  Denmark,  ony  body  spak  o't ; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tak  o't ; 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin'  I 

How  libbet  Italy  was  singin  ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 

Were  sayin  or  takin  ought  amiss  : 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame, 

In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game  : 

How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him  ! 

Was  managing  St  Stephen's  quorum  ; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin, 

Or  glaikit  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in  ; 

How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin, 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin  ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  raxed, 

Or  if  bare  a — s  yet  were  taxed  ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls, 

Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls  ; 


If  that  daft  Buckle,  Geordie  Wales, 
Was  threshin  still  at  hizzies'  tails, 
Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtliris  douser, 
And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. — 
A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of ; 
And,  but  for  you,  I  might  despair'd  of. 
So  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 
And  pray,  a'  guid  things  may  attend  you  ! 

ELLISLAND,  Monday  Morning,  1790. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF 
BRAID  ALBYNE, 

President  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  High- 
land Society,  which  met  on  the  23d  of  May  last,  at  the 
Shakspeare,  Covent- Garden,  to  concert  ways  and  means  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  five  Hundred  Highlanders,  who,  as  the 

Society  were  informed  by  Mr  M' of  A  *  *  *  *  s,  were  so 

audacious  as  to  attempt  an  escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and 
masters,  whose  property  they  are,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands 
of  Mr  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search 
of  that  fantastic  thing — Liberty  ! 

LONG  life,  my  Lord,  and  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors ! 
Lord  grant  nae  duddie,  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  durk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger, 
May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life 
She  likes,  as  butchers  like  a  knife. 

Faith  you  and  A  *  *  *  *  s  were  right 
To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight : 
I  doubtna !  they  would  bid  nae  better 
Then  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water  ; 
Then  up  amang  the  lakes  and  seas 
They'll  mak  what  rules  and  laws  they  please ! 
Some  daring  Hancoke,  or  a  Franklin, 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a  ranklin  ; 
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Some  Washington  again  may  head  them, 
Or  some  Montgomery,  fearless  lead  them  ! 
Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected, 
When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed. 
Poor  dung-hill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire, 
May  to  patrician  rights  aspire  ! 
Nae  sage  North,  now,  or  sager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  owre  the  pack  vile  ! 
And  where  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance  ? 
To  cowe  the  rebel  generation, 
And  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation  ! 

They  !  and  be  damn'd !  what  right  hae  they 
To  meat,  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ? 
Far  less  to  riches,  power,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordships  please  to  gi'e  them  ! 
But  hear,  my  lord !  Glengarry,  hear  ! 
Your  hand's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear  : 
Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 
I  canna  say  but  they  do  gailies  ; 
They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies, 
And  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses  ; 
Yet,  while  they're  only  poin'd  and  herriet, 
They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit  : 
But  smash  them !  crash  them  a'  to  spails ! 
And  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jails  ! 
The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour, 
Let  wark  and  hunger  mak  them  sober ! 
The  hizzies,  if  they're  oughtlins  faussont, 
Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson' d  ! 
And  if  the  wives  and  dirty  brats 
Come  thiggan  at  your  doors  and  yetts, 
Flaffan  wi'  duds  and  grey  wi'  beas, 
Frightin  awa  your  deucks  and  geese  ; 
Get  out  a  horse-whip  or  a  jowler, 
The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 
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And  gar  the  tatter'd  gipsies  pack 
Wi'  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back  ! 

Go  on,  my  lord !  I  lang  to  meet  you, 
And  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ! 
"Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle  ; 
The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle, 
At  my  right  hand  assign'd  your  seat, 
'Tween  Herod's  hip  and  Polycrate, — 
Or  if  ye  on  your  station  tarrow, 
Between  Almagro  and  Pizarro  ; 
A  seat  I'm  sure  ye're  weel  deservin't ; 
And  till  ye  come — your  humble  servant, 

BEELZEBUB. 
June  1st,  Anno  Mundi  5790. 


LINES  ON  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  DAER. 

THIS  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

I've  been  at  drucken  writers'  feasts, 
Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  priests, 

Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  spoken  ; 
I've  even  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum, 
When  mighty  Squireships  of  the  quorum 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

But  wi'  a  Lord  ! — stand  out  my  shin  ; 
A  Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son  ! 
Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet ; 
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And  sic  a  Lord ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a', 
As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But  oh  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r  ! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r, 

And  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd, 
When  goavan,  as  if  led  wi'  branks, 
And  stumpin'  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 

I  sidling  shelter'd  in  a  nook, 
And  at  his  lordship  steal't  a  look, 

Like  some  portentous  omen  : 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
And  (what  surprised  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watclfd  the  symptoms  o'  the  Great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming  ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 

Then  from  his  Lordship  I  shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  weel's  another  ; 
Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 
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EPISTLE  TO  R.  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 

WHEN  Nature  her  great  master-piece  design'd, 
And  fram'd  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind, 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan, 
She  form'd  of  various  parts  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth  ; 
Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth  : 
Thence  peasants,  fanners,  native  sons  of  earth, 
And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth  ; 
Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 
And  all  mechanics'  many  apron'd  kinds. 
Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 
The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net 
The  caput  mortuum  of  gross  desires 
Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires  ; 
The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow, 
She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough, 
Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  designs, 
Law,  physics,  politics,  and  deep  divines  : 
Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles, 
The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well-pleas'd,  pronounc'd  it  very  good  ; 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er, 
Half-jest,  she  try'd  one  curious  labour  more. 
Some  spumy,  fiery  ignis  fatuus  matter ; 
Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter  ; 
With  arch  alacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we, 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  show  it) 
She  forms  the  thing,  and  christens  it — a  poet. 
Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day  unmindful  of  to-morrow. 

III.  D 
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A  being  form'd  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd — and  there  the  homage  ends  ; 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  Fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life  ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live  : 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 
She  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work, 
Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind, 
She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find  ; 
And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 
Attach'd  him  to  the  generous  truly  great, 
A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim, 
To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train, 
Weak,  timid  landmen  on  life's  stormy  main  ! 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorbent  stuff, 
That  never  gives — tho'  humbly  takes  enough  ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon, 
Unlike  sage,  proverb 'd,  wisdom's  hard  wrung  boon, 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend, 
Ah,  that  "  the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend  1" 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 
Who  feel  by  reason,  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute  and  sentiment  a  fool !) 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  upon  I  should — 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're  good ! 
Ye  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy  ! 
But  come  ye,  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know, 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguish'd — to  bestow ! 
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Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race, 

Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace  : 

Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes ! 

Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times, 

Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid, 

Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid  ? 

I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 

I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command; 

But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  nine — 

Heavens !  should  the  branded  character  be  mine ! 

Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  flows, 

Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 

Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 

Soars  on  the  spurning  wing  of  injur'd  merit ! 

Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find ; 

Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind  ! 

So,  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  ascends, 

But  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 

In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want, 

They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front ; 

Oblige  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays, 

They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days  ! 

Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 

My  horny  fist  assume  the  plough  again  ; 

The  piebald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more  ; 

On  eighteen-pence  a  week  I've  liv'd  before. 

Though,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last  shift ; 

I  trust  meantime  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift ; 

That  plac'd  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height, 

Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight, 

My  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer  flight. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN: 

AN  OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS,  SPOKEN  BY  MISS  FONTENELLE 
ON  HER  BENEFIT  NIGHT. 

WHILE  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  his  plan. 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man  ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss,  just  let  me  mention, 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First,  in  the  sexes'  intermix'd  connexion, 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is  protection. 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate, 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate, 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  lovely  form, 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — but  needless  here  is  caution, 
To  keep  that  right  inviolate's  the  fashion, 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He'd  die  before  he'd  wrong  it — 'tis  decorum. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polish 'd  days,    . 
A  time,  when  rough  rude  man  had  naughty  ways  ; 
Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot ; 
Nay,  even  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet — 
Now,  thank  our  stars !  these  Gothic  times  are  fled  ,- 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well-bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our  dearest, 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest, 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings  in  low  prostration 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  admiration  ! 


In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move  ; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life— immortal  love. — 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares — 
When  awful  beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms, 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  ? 

But  truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions  ; 
Let  Majesty  your  first  attention  summon, 
Ah !  fa  ira!  the  Majesty  of  Woman  ! 


ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  PRESIDENT." 

LONE  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  shelt'ring  rocks  ; 
Down  foam  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains  ; 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 
Beneath  the  blast  the  leafless  forests  groan, 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan. 

*  The  above  was  accompanied  with  the  following  letter  to 
Charles  Hay,  Esq.  Advocate,  bearing  no  date,  but  supposed 
November  or  December  1787.  Sir, — The  enclosed  poem  was 
written  in  consequence  of  your  suggestion,  last  time  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  cost  me  an  hour  or  two  of  next 
morning's  sleep,  but  did  not  please  me;  so  it  lay  by,  an  ill- 
digested  effort,  till  the  other  day  that  I  gave  it  a  critic  brush. 
These  kind  of  subjects  are  much  hackneyed ;  and,  besides,  the 
wailings  of  the  rhyming  tribe  over  the  ashes  of  the  great,  are 
cursedly  suspicious,  and  out  of  all  character  for  sincerity.  These 
ideas  damped  my  Muse's  fire;  however,  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could,  and  at  all  events,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obliged  humble 
servant, 

Monday  Morning.  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests,  and  ye  caves, 
Ye  howling  winds  and  wintry-swelling  waves  ; 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  ear  or  eye, 
Sad,  to  your  sympathetic  glooms  I  fly, 
Where,  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar, 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

O  heavy  loss  thy  country  ill  could  bear  ! 
A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair ! 
Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 
Her  doubtful  balance  ey'd  and  sway'd  her  rod  ; 
She  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow, 
And  sunk  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 

Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men. 
See,  from  his  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  Poverty  his  cruel  eyes  ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly, 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry  : 
Mark  ruffian  Violence,  distain'd  with  crimes, 
Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times  : 
View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 
As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way  ; 
While  subtle  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 
The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong  : 
Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  the  unlisten'd  tale, 
And  much-wrong'd  Misery  pours  the  unpitied  wail ! 
Ye  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains, 
Inspire  and  soothe  my  melancholy  strains ! 
Ye  tempests  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents  roll ! 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul ; 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign  ; 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine, 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure, 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 


POEMS.  °° 

ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN  BY  MISS  FONTENELLE,  ON  HER  BENEFIT-NIGHT,  DEC.  4, 
1795,  AT  THE  THEATRE,  DUMFRIES. 

STILL  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour, 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night  than  ever> 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better ; 
So,  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies, 
Told  him,  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes  ; 
Said,  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  prologue-business  slily  hinted, — 
"  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 
"  I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing  times: 
Can  you — but  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears, 
Dissolve  in  pause — and  sentimental  tears — 
With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn  rounded  sentence, 
Rouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers  fell  Repentance  ; 
Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand, 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land  I" 

I  could  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing, 
D'ye  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  crying  ? 
I'll  laugh,  that's  poz — nay,  more,  the  world  shall  know  it ; 
And  so,  your  servant — gloomy  Master  Poet. 

Firm  as  my  creed,  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief, 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief: 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoy 'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  careless  sigh, 
Still  under  bleak  misfortune's  blasting  eye  ; 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive — 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five  : 
Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch  ! 
Say,  you'll  be  merry,  though  you  can't  be  rich. 
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Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love, 
Who  long  with  jiltish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove  ; 
Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope — thy  neck- 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 
Would'st  thou  be  cured,  thou  silly,  moping  elf, 
Laugh  at  her  follies — laugh  e'en  at  thyself : 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific, 
And  love  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  advise  ; 
And  as  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 


POEM  ON  PASTORAL  POETRY* 

HAIL,  Poesie  !  thou  nymph  reserv'd ! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crowds  hae  swerved 

Frae  common  sense,  or  sunk  enerved 

'Mang  heaps  o'  clavers  ; 
And  och  !  o'er  aft  thy  joes  hae  starved, 

'Mid  a'  thy  favours ! 

Say,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang, 
While  loud  the  trump's  heroic  clang, 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alang 

To  death  or  marriage 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives  ; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakspeare  drives  ; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'till  him  rives 
Horatian  fame : 

*  Gilbert  Burps  says,  that  though  this  poem  was  found  by  Dr 
Currie  among  Burns'  papers,  and  in  his  writing,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  he  was  the  author. 
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In  thy  sweet,  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 
Even  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches  ; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 

O'  heathen  tatters : 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear, 
Will  nane  the  shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace  ; 
And  wi'  the  far-famed  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

Yes  !  there  is  ane ;  a  Scottish  callan ! 
There's  ane ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan ! 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  so  clever  ; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tamtallan, 

But  thou's  for  ever. 

Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines  ; 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel, 
While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines, 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! 

In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays, 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes  ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  or  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  gray, 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 
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Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  seF  ; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ! 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

O'  witchin'  love, 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell, 

The  sternest  move. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK  LEAF  OF  A  COPY 

OF  HIS  POEMS,  PRESENTED  TO  A  LADY  WHOM  HE  HAD  OFTEN 
CELEBRATED  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  CHLORIS. 

'Tis  friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse, 
Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 

The  moralizing  muse. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms, 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms) 

To  join  the  friendly  few. 

Since,  thy  gay  morn  of  life  o'ercast, 

Chill  came  the  tempest  lower, 
(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  flower.) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more, 

Still  much  is  left  behind  ; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store, 

The  comforts  of  the  mind  ! 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  glow, 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  heaven  below, 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart. 
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The  joys  refin'd  of  sense  and  taste, 
With  every  muse  to  rove  : 

And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest 
These  joys  could  he  improve. 


POETICAL  ADDRESS  TO  MR  W.  TYTLER, 

WITH  THE  PRESENT  OF  THE  BARD'S  PICTURE. 

REVERED  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 

Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected, 
A  name,  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  true  heart, 

But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a  sigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rer  were  royal. 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne  ; 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it. 

Still  in  prayer  for  King  George  I  most  heartily  join, 
The  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry, 

Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine, 
Their  title  's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  this  epocha  make  such  a  fuss, 


But,  loyalty,  truce  !  we're  on  dangerous  ground, 
Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ? 
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The  doctrine,  to-day  that  is  loyalty  sound, 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter  ! 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care ; 
But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard, 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chilly  evening  dim  shades  in  your  eye, 
And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 

But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 
Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 


SKETCH.— NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

THIS  day  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain, 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again; 
I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow, 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir, 
In  vain  assail  him  with  their  prayer, 
Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 
Will  you  (the  Major  's  with  the  hounds, 
The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds  : 
Coila  's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day, 
And  blooming  Keith  's  engaged  with  Gray) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 
— That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow — 
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And  join  with  me  a  moralizing, 
This  day 's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesternight  deliver  ? 
"  Another  year  is  gone  for  ever." 
And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 
"  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on  !" 
Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  here  ? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  ? 
Will  Time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore, 
Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  ? 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 
Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 
Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  ? 
Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  ! 
The  voice  of  nature  loudly  cries, 
And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 
That  something  in  us  never  dies  : 
That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight ; 
That  future  life  in  worlds  unknown 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 
Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright, 
Or  dark  as  misery's  woful  night. 

Since  then,  my  honour' d,  first  of  friends, 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends  ; 
Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 
And  live  as  those  that  never  die. 

Tho'  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd, 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(A  sight — life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight — pale  envy  to  convulse,) 
Others  may  claim  your  chief  regard ; 
Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward, 
in.  E 
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MONODY 

ON  A  LADY  FAMED  FOR  HER  CAPRICE. 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fir'd, 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately  glisten1 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tired, 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  listen'd ! 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 

From  friendship  and  dearest  affection  remov'd  ; 

How  doubly  severer,  Eliza,  thy  fate, 

Thou  diedst  unwept,  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd. 

Loves,  graces,  and  virtues,  I  call  not  on  you  ; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear  : 
But  come,  all  ye  offspring  of  folly  so  true, 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Eliza's  cold  bier. 

We'll  search  through  the  garden  for  each  silly  flower, 
We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed  ; 

But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 

For  none  e'er  approach 'd  her  but  rued  the  rash  deed. 

We'll  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the  lay  ; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre  ; 
There  keen  indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey, 

Which  spurning  contempt  shall  redeem  from  his  ire. 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly  gay  in  life's  beam  : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect, 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 
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LETTER  TO  JOHN  GOUDIE,  KILMARNOCK, 

ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  ESSAYS. 

O  GOUDIE  !  terror  o'  the  Whigs, 
Dread  o'  black  coats  and  rev'rend  wigs, 
Soor  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Girnin,  looks  back, 
Wishin  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  you  quick. 

Poor  gapin,  glowrin  Superstition, 

Waes  me,  she's  in  a  sad  condition  ; 

Fy,  bring  black-Jock,  her  state  physician, 

To  see  her  w — ter  ; 
Alas !  there's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  she's  got  an  unco  ripple, 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i'  the  chapel, 

Nigh  unto  death. 
See  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple, 

And  gasps  for  breath ! 

Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Gaen  in  a  galloping  consumption, 

Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption, 

Will  ever  mend  her, 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption, 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

'Tis  you  and  Taylor  *  are  the  chief, 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief ; 

*  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich. 
E  2 
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But  gin  the  Lord's  ain  folks  gat  leave, 
A  toom  tar  barrel 

And  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief, 

And  end  the  quarrel. 


EPISTLE  FROM  ESOPUS  TO  MARIA. 

FROM  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  infamy  with  sad  repentance  dwells  ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast, 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar, 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore  no  more ; 
WThere  tiny  thieves  not  destin'd  yet  to  swing, 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string  : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  lines  I  date, 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

"  Alas  !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here  !" 

'Tis  real  hangmen,  real  scourges  bear! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  poll'd, 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold, 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or  haughty  chieftain,  mid  the  din  of  arms, 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms  ; 

While  sans  culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high, 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 
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Blest  Highland  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress, 

Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press, 

I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar, 

And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war ; 

I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons,* 

And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bronze  ; 

The  crafty  colonel  -f*  leaves  the  tartaned  lines 

For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines  ; 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred, 

Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head, 

Comes  mid  a  string  of  coxcombs  to  display, 

That  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  his  way  ; 

The  shrinking  bard  adown  an  alley  skulks, 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks ; 

Though  there,  his  heresies  in  church  and  state 

Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate  : 

Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on, 

And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 

(What  scandal  call'd  Maria's  janty  stagger, 

The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger  ; 

Whose  spleen  e'en  worse  than  Burns'  venom  when 

He  dips  in  gall  urimix'd  his  eager  pen, 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line, 

Who  christen'd  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine, 

The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  bemused, 

And  even  th'  abuse  of  poesy  abused  ; 

Who  call'd  her  verse  a  parish  Workhouse,  made 

For  motley,  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  stray' d  ?) 

A  Workhouse  !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes, 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose  ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  ! 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore, 
And  vermin'd  Gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

*  Gillespie.  f  Colonel  M'Dowal. 

E  3 
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Why  Lonsdale  thus,  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour ; 
Must  eartli  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  ? 
Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell, 
And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 
Thou  know'st  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse  ; 
The  vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 
Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall, 
Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares  ; 

In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 

As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls, 

Who  on  my  fair  one  satire's  vengeance  hurls  ? 

Who  calls  thee,  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 

A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit  ? 

Who  says  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due, 

And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn, 

And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born  : 

For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 

My  periods  that  decyphering  defy, 

And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all  reply.* 

*  The  Esopus  of  this  satire  was  Williamson,  an  actor,  and  the 
Maria,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was  Mrs  Riddel,  who  returned  to 
the  poet  good  for  evil,  both  before,  and  more  especially  after  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave.  The  poem  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. — M. 
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THE  FAREWELL* 

The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  can  he  suffer  ? 

Or  what  does  he  regard  his  single  woes? 

But  when,  alas  !  he  multiplies  himself, 

To  dearer  selves,  to  the  lov'd  tender  fair, 

To  those  whose  bliss,  whose  beings  hang  upon  him, 

To  helpless  children  !  then,  O  then  !  he  feels 

The  point  of  misery  fest'ring  in  his  heart, 

And  weakly  weeps  his  fortune  like  a  coward. 

Such,  such  am  I !  undone  1 

Thomsons  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

FAREWELL  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains 

Where  rich  ananas  blow ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear ! 
A  brother's  sigh  !  a  sister's  tear ! 
My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe ! 
Farewell  my  Bess  !f  tho'  thou'rt  bereft 

Of  my  parental  care  ; 
A  faithful  brother  I  have  left, 
My  part  in  him  thou'lt  share. 
Adieu  too,  to  you  too, 

My  Smith,^  my  bosom  frien' ; 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
O  then  befriend  my  Jean  ! 

What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart ! 
From  thee  my  Jeany  must  I  part  ? 

Thou  weeping  answ'rest  no  ! 
Alas !  misfortune  stares  my  face, 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace  ; 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go  ! 

*  This  poem,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul's 
edition  of  Burns,  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written 
at  the  time  when  the  poet  was  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  the 
West  Indies. — M. 

f  The  bard's  illegitimate  daughter. 

|  James  Smith,  Merchant,  Mauchline. 
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Thee  Hamilton,*  and  Aikinf  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu ! 
I,  with  a  much  indebted  tear, 
Shall  still  remember  you ! 
All-hail  then,  the  gale  then, 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore  ! 
It  rustles,  and  whistles 
I'll  never  see  thee  more  ! 


THE  HERMIT.J 

WHOE'ER  thou  art,  these  lines  now  reading, 
Think  not,  though  from  the  world  receding, 
I  joy  my  lonely  days  to  lead  in 

This  desert  drear ; 
That  fell  remorse  a  conscience  bleeding 

Hath  led  me  here. 

No  thought  of  guilt  my  bosom  sours  ; 
Free-will'd  I  fled  from  courtly  bowers ; 
For  well  I  saw  in  halls  and  towers 

That  lust  and  pride, 
The  arch-fiend's  dearest,  darkest  powers, 

In  state  preside. 

I  saw  mankind  with  vice  incrusted  ; 
I  saw  that  honour's  sword  was  rusted  ; 
That  few  for  aught  but  folly  lusted  ; 
That  he  was  still  deceiv'd  who  trusted 
To  love  or  friend  ; 

*  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

f  Robert  Aikin,  Esq.  Writer,  Ayr,  to  whom  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night  is  inscribed. 

J  The  above  lines,  which  have  not  appeared  in  any  edition  of 
our  author's  works,  were  written  on  a  marble  sideboard,  in  the 
hermitage  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  the  wood  of 
Aberfeldy.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  Mr  Peter  Buchan, 
Aberdeen. — M. 
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And  hither  came,  with  men  disgusted, 
My  life  to  end. 

In  this  lone  cave,  in  garments  lowly, 

Alike  a  foe  to  noisy  folly, 

And  brow  bent  gloomy  melancholy, 

I  wear  away 
My  life,  and  in  my  office  holy 

Consume  the  day. 

This  rock  my  shield,  when  storms  are  blowing, 
The  limpid  streamlet  yonder  flowing 
Supplying  drink,  the  earth  bestowing 

My  simple  food  ; 
But  few  enjoy  the  calm  I  know  in 

This  desert  wood. 

Content  arid  comfort  bless  me  more  in 

This  grot,  than  e'er  I  felt  before  in 

A  palace — and  with  thoughts  still  soaring 

To  God  on  high, 
Each  night  and  morn  with  voice  imploring, 

This  wish  I  sigh. 

"  Let  me,  O  Lord !  from  life  retire, 
Unknown  each  guilty  worldly  fire, 
Remorse's  throb,  or  loose  desire  ; 

And  when  I  die, 
Let  me  in  this  belief  expire, — 

To  God  I  fly." 

Stranger,  if  full  of  youth  and  riot, 
And  yet  no  grief  has  marr'd  thy  quiet, 
Thou  haply  throw'st  a  scornful  eye  at 

The  hermit's  prayer — 
But  if  thou  hast  good  cause  to  sigh  at 

Thy  fault  or  care  ; 
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If  thou  hast  known  false  love's  vexation, 
Or  hast  been  exiled  from  thy  nation, 
Or  guilt  affrights  thy  contemplation, 

And  makes  thee  pine, 
Oh !  how  must  thou  lament  thy  station, 

And  envy  mine ! 


TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESQ.* 

O  COULD  I  give  thee  India's  wealth 

As  I  this  trifle  send  ! 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be, 

To  share  them  with  a  friend. 

But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream  ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy — 

An  honest's  Bard's  esteem. 

*  This  gentleman  was  steward  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  Burns,  who  visited  him  frequently  on  the 
most  intimate  terms.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  on  a  pane  of 
glass  the  following  lines  ; — 

"  Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day  ! 

No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray ; 

No  wrinkle  furrowed  by  the  hand  of  care, 

Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 

O,  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain, 

Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain  !"  M. 
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PEG  NICHOLSON* 

PEG  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  ever  trode  on  aim  ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nidi 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  rode  thro'  thick  and  thin ; 

But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  wanting  even  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair ; 

And  much  oppress'd,  and  bruised  she  was 
As  priest-rid  cattle  are,  &c.  &c. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  WRAPPER, 

ENCLOSING  A  LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN  GROSE. 

KEN  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? 

Igo  and  ago, 
If  he's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  south  or  is  he  north  ? 
Igo  and  ago, 

*  Peg  Nicholson  was  the  poet's  mare  and  the  successor  of  Jenny 
Geddes ;  she  was  either  sold  or  lent  to  him  by  William  Nicol. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  Nicol  an  account  of  her  death. — M. 
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Or  drowned  in  the  river  Forth  ? 
I  ram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Highlan'  bodies  ? 

Igo  and  ago, 
And  eaten  like  a  wether  haggis  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abram's  bosom  gone  ? 

Igo  and  ago, 
Or  haudin  Sarah  by  the  wame  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  Lord  be  near  him  ; 

Igo  and  ago, 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daur  na  steer  him, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  the  enclosed  letter, 

Igo  and  ago, 
Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 

Igo  and  ago, 
The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, 

Igo  and  ago, 
The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Tune — "  Gillicrankie." 

WHEN  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

And  did  our  helm  thraw,  man, 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 

Within  America,  man  : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,*  man  ; 
And  did  nae  less,  in  full  congress, 

Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man  ; 
Down  Lowrie's  burn  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man  : 
But  yet,  what-reck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man  ; 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

Poor  Tammy  Gage,  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston  ha',  man  ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man  : 
Wi'  sword  and  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  blood  to  draw,  man  ; 
But  at  New- York,  wi'  knife  and  fork, 

Sir-loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 


*  The  English  Parliament  having  imposed  an  excise  duty  upon 
tea  imported  into  North  America,  the  East  India  Company  sent 
several  ships  laden  with  that  article  to  Boston,  and  the  natives  went 
on  board  by  force  of  arms  and  emptied  all  the  tea  into  the  sea. — M. 
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Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  and  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man  ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Cornwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  dought, 

And  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man  ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  Montague,  and  Guilford  too, 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man  ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  stoure, 

The  German  chief  to  thraw,  man : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  onie  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man  ; 
And  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

And  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man  ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man : 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise, 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man, 
For  North  and  Fox  united  stocks, 

An 'bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  clubs  and  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man, 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sairfaux  pas,  man  : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads, 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
And  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  and  blew 

"  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  !" 

Behind  the  throne  then  Grenville's  gone, 
A  secret  word  or  twa,  man  ; 
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While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man  : 
And  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heavenly  graith, 

(Inspired  bardies  saw,  man) 
Wi'  kindling  eyes,  cry'd,  "  Willie,  rise ! 

Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  ?" 

But  word  and  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

GowfPd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man, 
Till  Suthrons  raise,  and  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man  ; 
And  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone, 

And  did  her  whittle  draw,  man  ; 
And  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  and  blood 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN* 


A  BALLAD. 


THERE  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 


*  This  is  a  very  old  ballad,  somewhat  altered  by  Burns.  Mr 
Jamieson  has  given  us  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  took  from  a  black- 
letter  copy  preserved  in  Pepys'  Library.  But  the  more  ancient 
name  of  John  Barleycorn  was  Allan-a-  maut,  in  whose  praise 
many  songs  still  exist.  I  am  disposed  to  think  with  Mr  Jamie- 
son,  that  Sir  John  Barleycorn  had  been  originally  an  English 
ballad.  Mr  David  Laing  has  likewise  preserved  a  copy  in  his 
very  curious  Early  Metrical  Tales.  I  have  heard  old  people 
sing  it  different  from  all  the  printed  copies,  when  the  following 
stanzas  always  occurred  in  it : — 

F  2 
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They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 


John  Barleycorn's  the  ae  best  chiel 

That  e'er  plew'd  sea  or  land ; 
He  can  do  the  thing  that  none  can  do, 

By  the  turning  o'  your  hand. 

He  can  turn  a  boy  into  a  man, 

A  man  into  an  ass ; 
He  can  turn  your  gold  to  white  moneye, 

Your  white  moneye  to  bras. 

He  can  gar  our  lasses  skip  and  dance 

As  naked  as  they  were  born  ; 
And  help  them  to  a  chap  by  chance, 

This  wee  John  Barleycorn. 

I  have  likewise  sometimes  seen  or  heard  the  following  ap- 
parently very  old  verses  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  will  venture 
to  quote  from  memory. 

Wha  has  good  maut  yet  brews  ill  drink, 

Wae  be  the  witch's  weird  ; 
I  wish  and  pray,  that  she  may  stink 

Seven  years  aboon  the  yird  ; 
Aboon  her  bier  nae  bell  to  clink, 

Nor  clerk  sing  loud  and  lear'd, 
But  plump  to  hell  that  she  may  sink 

The  tap-tree  while  she  steer'd  ; 
This  be  my  prayer, 
Frae  that  man-slayer, 
And  Christe  in  heaven  shall  hear't. 

Wha  brews  and  gies  me  of  the  best, 

Sae  it  be  stark  and  haill, 
Baith  white  and  clear,  weel  to  digest, 

In  heaven  meet  her  that  ale  ; 
Lang  may  she  live,  lang  may  she  last, 

In  liking  and  good  sale  j 
In  heaven  or  yird,  that  wife  be  blest, 

Without  barrette,  or  bail ; 
When  she  is  dead, 
Withoutten  dread, 

She'll  pass  to  heaven  all  hale.  II. 
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But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall  ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 
His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  autumn  enter'd  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age  ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They've  ta'en  a  weapon  long  and  sharp. 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee  ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore  ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm. 

And  turn'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 
To  work  him  farther  wo, 
F  3 
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And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd, 
They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
But  a  miller  used  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  ta'en  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise, 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  wo  ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy  : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Though  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  ! 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN  JANUARY  25,  1793,  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 
ON  HEARING  A  THRUSH  SING  IN  A  MORNING  WALK. 

SING  on,  sweet  Thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough  ; 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain  : 

See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign, 
At  thy  blithe  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 
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So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious  heart ; 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day  ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  the  orient  skies ! 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys, 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away  ! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care ; 
The  mite  high  Heav'n  bestow'd  that  mite  with  thee  I'll 
share. 


A  TOAST.* 

INSTEAD  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast, 
Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that  we  lost ; 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  by  heav'n,  that  we  found ! 
For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes  round. 
The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you  the  King, 
Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing  ; 
And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitution, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Revolution  ,- 
And  longer  with  Politics,  not  to  be  cramm'd, 
Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Tyranny  damn'd  ; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal, 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first  trial. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Volunteers,  held  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  Rodney's  Victory,  April  12th,  1782, 
BURNS  was  called  upon  for  a  song,  instead  of  which  he  delivered 
the  above  lines  extempore. 
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TO  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS,  DUMFRIES, 

WITH  BOOKS  WHICH  THE  BARD  PRESENTED  HER. 

• 

THINE  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair, 
And  with  them  take  the  Poet's  prayer — 
That  fate  may  in  her  fairest  page, 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name  ; 
With  native  worth,  and  spotless  fame, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  man's  felon  snare  : 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward  ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend,  The  Bard. 


JESSY  LEWARS. 

TALK  not  to  me  of  savages 

From  Afric's  burning  sun, 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart 

As,  Jessy,  thou  hast  done. 
But  Jessy's  lovely  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 
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THE  TOAST. 

FILL  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast — a  toast  divine  ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name  ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast, 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 


ON  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS'  SICKNESS. 

SAY,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 

Can  turn  death's  dart  aside  ? 
It  is  not  purity  and  worth, 

Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 


ON  THE  RECOVERY  OF  JESSY  LEWARS. 

BUT  rarely  seen  since  nature's  birth, 

The  natives  of  the  sky  ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph's  left  on  earth, 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  AN  ALTAR 

TO  INDEPENDENCE,  AT  KERROUGHTREE,  SEAT  OF  MR  HERON. 
WRITTEN  IN  SUMMER,  1795. 

THOU  of  an  independent  mind, 

With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resigned  ; 
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Prepar'd  power's  proudest  frown  to  brave, 
Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave  ; 
Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 
Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear, 
Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 


THE  HENPECKED  HUSBAND. 

CURS'D  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission  ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession  ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain-lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart  ; 
I'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
I'd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perverse  bitch. 


SENT  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  WHOM  HE  HAD 
OFFENDED. 

THE  friend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way 
The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send  ; 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray  ;) 
Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 

Mine  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part, 
Ah  !  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive  ? 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart! 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


VERSES  TO  MISS  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY, 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  SONGS. 

HERE,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  joiri'd, 

Accept  the  gift ;  tho'  humble  he  who  gives, 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffian-feeling  in  thy  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among ; 

But  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 
Or  love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song  : 

Or  pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  wo  reveals  : 

While  conscious  virtue  all  the  strain  endears, 
And  heaven-born  piety  her  sanction  seals. 


A  VERSE 

COMPOSED  AND  REPEATED  BY  BURNS,  TO  THE  MASTER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ON  TAKING  LEAVE  AT  A  PLACE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS, 
WHERE  HE  HAD  BEEN  HOSPITABLY  ENTERTAINED. 

WHEN  death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come  ; 
In  Heaven  itself  I'll  ask  no  more, 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 
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ON  SEEING  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SEAT  OF  LORD 
GALLOWAY. 

WHAT  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ? — 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 

The  picture  of  thy  mind  ! 


ON  THE  SAME. 

No  Stewart  art  thou  Galloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  brave  ; 

Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

BRIGHT  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway, 
Thro*  many  a  far-fam'd  sire ! 

So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way 
So  ended  in  a  mire. 


TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  THE  AUTHOR  BEING  THREATENED  WITH  HIS  RESENTMENT. 

SPARE  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway, 

In  quiet  let  me  live  : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 

For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  FERGUSSON,  THE  POET,  IN  A' 
COPY  OF  THAT  AUTHOR'S  WORKS  PRESENTED  TO  A  YOUNG 
LADY  IN  EDINBURGH,  MARCH  19th,  ]  787. 

CURSE  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd, 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure. 
O  thou  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate ! 
Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ?* 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  OF  THE  INN  AT  CARRON. 

We  cam*  na  here  to  view  your  warks, 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise  : 

*  This  apostrophe  to  Fergusson  bears  a  striking  affinity  to  one 
in  the  epistle  to  Mr  Simpson. 

O  Fergusson  !  thy  glorious  parts 

111  suited  law's  dry  musty  arts  ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  E'nbrugh  gentry  ! 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  Cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry! 

This  was  written  before  Burns  visited  the  Scottish  capital. 
Even  without  a  poet's  susceptibility  we  may  feel  how  this  pro- 
phetic parallel  of  Fergusson's  case  with  his  own  must  have  pressed 
on  the  memory  of  our  bard,  when  he  paid  this  second  tribute 
of  affection  to  his  elder  brother  in  misfortune.  M. 
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But  whan  we  tirled  at  your  door, 
Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us  ; 

Sae  may,  should  we  to  hell's  yetts  come, 
Your  billy  Satan  sair  us!* 


VERSES 

WRITTEN    ON   THE   BLANK   LEAF    OF   A    COPY   OF   HIS   POEMS, 
PRESENTED   TO    AN   OLD   SWEETHEART,   THEN    MARRIED. 

ONCE  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear, 
Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 

Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere  ; 
Friendship  !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes, 
One  friendly  sigh  for  him,  he  asks  no  more, 

Who  distant  burns  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 


*  Burns,  it  would  appear,  had  gone  to  Carron  on  a  Sunday, 
and  given  in  an  assumed  name  for  permission  to  see  the  Works. 
The  following  lines,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mr  Benson,  one  of  the  clerks  there. 

If  you  came  here  to  see  our  works, 

You  should  have  been  more  civil, 
Than  to  give  a  fictitious  name, 

In  hopes  to  cheat  the  Devil. 

Six  clays  a  week  to  you  and  all 

We  think  it  very  well ; 
The  other,  if  you  go  to  church, 

May  keep  you  out  of  hell.  M. 
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VERSES 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  LANDLADY  OF  THE  INN  AT   ROSLIN. 

MY  blessings  on  you,  sonsy  wife  ; 

I  ne'er  was  here  before  ; 
You've  gi'en  us  walth  for  horn  and  knife, 

Nae  heart  could  wish  for  more. 

Heaven  keep  you  free  frae  care  and  strife, 

Till  far  ayont  fourscore  ; 
And  while  I  toddle  on  thro'  life, 

I'll  ne'er  gang  by  your  door. 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  AT  TABLE 

WHO  KEPT  BOASTING  OF  THE  COMPANY  HE  KEPT. 

WHAT  of  lords  with  whom  you  have  supp'd, 
And  of  dukes  that  you  dined  with  yestreen  I 

A  louse,  sir,  is  still  but  a  louse, 
Tiio'  it  crawl  on  the  locks  of  a  queen. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
MISS  BURNS. 

CEASE,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing  ; 

Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess  ! 
True  it  is,  she  has  one  failing — 

Had  a  woman  ever  less  ?* 

*  The  Miss  Burns  of  these  lines  was  more  notorious  than  re- 
putable in  Edinburgh  at  the  period  when  Burns  first  visited  that 
city. — M. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  PEW  IN  THE  KIRK  OF  LAMINGTON,  IN 
CLYDESDALE. 

A  cauld  cauld  kirk,  and  in't  but  few, 

A  caulder  Minister  never  spak  : 
His  sermon  made  us  a'  turn  blue, 

But  its  be  warm  ere  I  come  back. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BANK  NOTE.* 

WAE  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf, 

Fell  source  o'  a'  my  wo  and  grief : 

For  lack  o'  thee  I've  lost  my  lass, 

For  lack  o*  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass. 

I  see  the  children  of  affliction 

Unaided,  through  thy  curs'd  restriction. 

I've  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile 

Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil, 

And,  for  thy  potence,  vainly  wish'd 

To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust. 

For  lack  o'  thee  I  leave  this  much  loved  shore, 

Never,  perhaps,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

R.  B.— Kyle. 

*  The  above  verses,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Burns,  ate 
copied  from  a  Bank  note,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  James  F. 
Gracie,  of  Dumfries.  The  note  is  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
is  dated  so  far  back  as  the  1st  March  1780.  The  lines  exhibit 
the  strong  marks  of  the  poet's  vigorous  pen,  and  are  evidently  an 
extempore  effusion  of  his  characteristic  feelings.  They  bear 
internal  proof  of  their  having  been  written  at  that  interesting 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  manner  in  which  his  proposals 
for  marrying  his  "Bonny  Jean,"  (his  future  wife,)  were  at  first 
received  by  her  parents. — M. 
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TO  A  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN, 

INVITING  HIM  TO  ATTEND  A  MASONIC  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

FRIDAY  first's  the  day  appointed, 
By  our  Right  Worshipful  anointed, 

To  hold  our  grand  procession  ; 
To  get  a  blade  o'  Johnnie's  morals, 
And  taste  a  swatch  o'  Manson's  barrels, 

I'  the  way  of  our  profession. 
Our  Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Wad  a'  be  glad  to  see  you  ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies  wi'  you. 
If  death,  then,  wi'  scaith,  then, 

Some  mortal  heart  is  hechtin, 
Inform  him,  and  storm*  him, 
That  Saturday  ye'll  fecht  him. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
*  That  is,  threaten  him. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  WINDOWS  OF  THE  GLOBE  TAVERN,  DUMFRIES. 

THE  greybeard,  old  wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  folly  to  live  ; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time  settled  pleasures, 

But  folly  has  raptures  to  give. 


I  MURDER  hate,  by  field  or  Hood, 
Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us  ; 

In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood, 
Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 
G  3 
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Tiie  deities  that  I  adore, 

Are  social  peace  and  plenty ; 

I'm  better  pleas'd  to  make  one  more, 
Than  be  the  death  o'  twenty. 


MY  bottle  is  my  holy  pool, 

That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 

An  ye  drink  it  dry,  ye'll  find  him  out. 


THE  CREED  OF  POVERTY. 

IN  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix, 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be  ; 

Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind, 
Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHY  GOD  HAD  MA.DE  MISS  DAVIES 
SO  LITTLE  AND  MRS  *    *    *  SO  LARGE. 

Written  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  Inn  at  Moffut. 

ASK  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 

And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 

The  higher  value  on  it. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  PANE  OF  GLASS 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  A  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING  FOB  A  NAVAL 
VICTORY. 

YE  hypocrites  !  are  these  your  pranks, 
To  murder  men,  and  gie  God  thanks ! 
For  shame  !  gie  o'er,  proceed  no  further, 
God  won't  accept  your  thanks  for  murther ! 


LINES  ON  STIRLING. 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  IN  WINGATE'S  INN  THERE. 

HERE  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd, 
And  laws  for  Scotia's  weal  ordain'd  ; 
But  now  unroof'd  their  palace  stands, 
Their  sceptre's  sway'd  by  foreign  hands. 
The  Stuarts'  native  race  is  gone ! 
A  race  outlandish  fills  the  throne. 


Burns,  who  was  a  zealous  Jacobite,  added  to  the  above  lines  two 
others  containing  severe  and  improper  remarks  on  the  reigning 
family ;  for  which  being  reproved  by  a  friend,  he  replied,  "  I 
shall  reprove  myself" — and  immediately  wrote  the  following 
lines  on  the  same  pane : — 

THE  REPROOF. 

RASH  mortal,  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 

Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame  ; 

Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 

Says  the  more  'tis  a  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel ! 
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REPLY 

TO  A  CLERGYMAN  WHO  WROTE  A  POETICAL  PHILIPPIC  AGAINST 
THE  FOREGOING  LINES  ON  STIRLING. 

LIKE  Esop's  lion,  Burns  says,  *  sore  I  feel 
All  others'  scorn — but  damn  that  ass's  heel.' 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW,  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS  TAVERN,  DUMFRIES. 

YE  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  Excisemen  ?  give  the  cause  a  hearing  ; 

What  are  your  landlords'  rent  rolls  ?  taxing  ledgers  : 
What  premiers?  what  even  monarchs  ?  mighty  gangers  : 

Nay,  what  are  priests  ?  those  seeming  godly  wise-men  ; 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  Excisemen  ? 


LINES 

WRITTEN  AND   PRESENTED  TO  MRS    KEMBLE,  ON   SEEING  HER  IN 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  YARICO — DUMFRIES  THEATRE,   1  794. 


KEMBLE,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod  ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief, 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  EXTEMPORE  IN  A  LADY'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

GRANT  me,  indulgent  heaven,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give  ; 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 


LINES 

WROTE  BY  BURNS,  WHILE  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED,  TO  JOHN  RANKINE 
AYRSHIRE,  AND  FORWARDED  TO  HIM  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER 
THE  POET'S  DEATH. 

HE  who  of  Rankine  sang,  lies  stiff  arid  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  his  head  ; 
Alas  !  Alas !  an  awful  change  indeed. 


THE  BOOK-WORMS. 

THROUGH  and  through  the  inspired  leaves, 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings  ; 

But,  Oh  !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

THE  solemn  league  and  covenant 

Cost  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears 

But  it  seal'd  freedom's  sacred  cause — 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers. 


WORKS  OF  BURNS. 


THE  TRUE  LOYAL  NATIVES.* 

YE  true  "  Loyal  Natives,"  attend  to  my  song, 

In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long  ; 

From  envy  and  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt, 

But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  contempt  ? 


EXTEMPORE,  ON  MR  WILLIAM  SMELLIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  AND 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ANTIQUARIAN  AND  ROYAL 

SOCIETIES  OF  EDINBURGH. 

RARE  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came  ;-f- 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  grey  surtout,  the  same  ; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night ; 
His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks,  wild  staring,  thatch'd 
A  head,  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  unmatch'd  ; 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude, 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good. 


*  At  this  period  of  our  Poet's  life,  when  political  animosity  was 
made  the  ground  of  private  quarrel,  the  following  verses  were  sent 
as  an  attack  on  Burns  and  his  friends  for  their  political  opinions. 

"  Ye  sons  of  sedition,  give  ear  to  my  song. 
Let  Syme,  Burns,  and  Maxwell,  pervade  every  throng, 
With  Oaken  the  attorney,  and  Mundell  the  quack, 
Send  Willie  the  monger  to  hell  with  a  smack." 

They  were  written  by  some  member  of  a  club  styling  themselves 
the  Loyal  Natives  of  Dumfries.  The  verses  were  handed  over 
the  table  to  Burns  at  a  convivial  meeting,  and  he  instantly  en- 
dorsed the  above  reply  to  "  The  True  Loyal  Natives." — M. 

f  The  Poet  and  Mr  Smellie  were  members  of  a  club  in  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  Crochallan  Fencibles. 
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ON  ROBERT  RIDDELL,  ESQ. 

To  Riddel,  much-lamented  man, 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear; 
Header,  dost  value  matchless  worth  ? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 


EXTEMPORE 

TO  MR  SYME,  ON  REFUSING  TO  DINE  WITH  HIM,  AFTER  HAVING 
BEEN  PROMISED  THE  FIRST  OF  COMPANY  AND  THE  FIRST  OF 
COOKERY,  17TH  DECEMBER,  1795. 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 

And  cook'ry  the  first  in  the  nation  ; 
Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 

Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  GOBLET 

BELONGING  TO   MR  SYME. 

THERE'S  death  in  the  cup — sae  beware ! 

Nay,  more — there  is  danger  in  touching 
But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  ? 

The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching ! 


TO  MR  SYME, 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  DOZEN  OF  PORTER. 

O  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 
Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 

'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
A  gift  that  e'en  for  Syme  were  fit. 


WORKS  OF  BURNS. 


EXTEMPORE, 

WRITTEN  IN  ANSWER  TO  AN  INVITATION  TO  SPEND  AN  HOUR 
AT  A  TAVERN. 

THE  King's  most  humble  servant,  I 

Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 
But  I'll  be  wi'  ye  by  and  by  ; 

Or  else  the  Devil's  in  it. 


VERSES 

ADDRESSED  TO  J.  RANKINE,  ON  HIS  WRITING  TO  THE 

POET,  THAT  A  GIRL  IN  THAT  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WAS 

WITH  CHILD  BY  HIM. 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa', 

Ae  way  or  ither, 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  tho'  sma', 

Breaks  a'  thegither. 

I  hae  been  in  for't  ance  or  twice, 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice, 
Yet  never  met  with  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest, 
But  now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise, 

A  whaup's  i'  the  nest. 


77 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  MRS  RIDDEL'S  BIRTH  DAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1790. 

OLD  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferr'd  ; 
What  have  I  done,  of  all  the  year, 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know  ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags  dreary,  slow  ; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning, 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

Now,  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil, 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 

Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say, 

Give  me  Maria's  natal  day ! 

That  brilliant  gift  will  so  enrich  me, 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me; 

'Tis  done  !  says  Jove  ;  so  ends  my  story, 

And  Winter  once  rejoic'd  in  glory. 


A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

O  THOU,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  thee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  thy  goodness  lent : 
And,  if  it  please  thee,  Heavenly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But  whether  granted,  or  denied, 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content ! 

Amen ! 


ni. 
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WORKS  OF  BURNS. 


AFTER  MEAT. 

O  THOU,  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 
Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore, 

Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove, 
And  grateful  would  adore. 

And  if  it  please  thee,  pow'r  above, 
Still  grant  us  with  such  store,    ' 

The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  love 
And  we  desire  no  more. 


A  GRACE, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SELKIRK. 

SOME  hae  meat  that  canna  eat, 
And  some  would  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  HENPECKED  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

O  DEATH,  hadst  thou  but  spar'd  his  life 

Whom  we,  this  day,  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchang'd  the  Wife, 

And  a'  been  weel  content. 

Ev'n  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff, 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do't  ; 
Tak  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  aff, 

Thou'se  get  the  saul  to  boot. 


ANOTHER. 

ONE  Queen  Artemisa,  as  old  stories  tell, 
When  deprived  of  her  husband  she  loved  so  well, 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he'd  shown  her, 
She  reduc'd  him  to  dust,  arid  she  drank  off  the  powder. 

But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  different  complexion, 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction, 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence, 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but — to  save  the  expense. 

H2 
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EPIGRAM  ON  CAPT.  FRANCIS  GROSE, 

THE  CELEBRATED  ANTIQUARY.* 

THE  Devil  got  notice  that  GROSE  was  a-dying, 

So  whip !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying ; 

But  when  he  approach'd  where  poor  FRANCIS  lay  moaning, 

And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burden  a-groaning,f 

Astonish 'd !  confounded !  cry'd  Satan,  "  By  — — 

"  I'll  want  'im,  ere  I  take  such  a  damnable  load." 


EPIGRAM 

ON  ELPHINSTONE'S  1&ANSLATION  OF  MARTIAL'S  EPIGRAMS. 

O  THOU  whom  Poetry  abhors, 
Whom  Prose  has  turned  out  of  doors, 
Heard'st  thou  that  groan — proceed  no  further, 
'Twas  laurell'd  Martial  roaring  murder. 


ON  MISS  J.   SCOTT, 


OH!  had  each  SCOT  of  ancient  times, 
Been  JEANY  SCOTT,  as  thou  art ; 
The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground, 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward. 

*  The  above  epigram,  written  in  a  moment  of  festivity  by 
Burns,  was  so  much  relished  by  Grose,  that  he  made  it  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  prolonging  the  convivial  occasion  that  gave  it  birth 
to  a  very  late  hour. 

•j-  Mr  Grose  was  exceedingly  corpulent,  and  used  to  rally  him- 
self, with  the  greatest  good  humour,  on  the  singular  rotundity  of 
his  figure. 


EPIGRAM.* 

WHOE'ER  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God,  his  Grace. 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  scab  an'd  hunger  ; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  his  anger. 


EPIGRAM  ON  ANDREW  TURNER. 

IN  seventeen  hunder  forty-nine 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak  a  swine, 

And  cuist  it  in  a  corner  ; 
But  wilily  he  changed  his  plan, 
And  shaped  it  something  like  a  man, 

And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner. 

*  Burns,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  having  gone  to  Inverary  at 
a  time  when  some  company  were  there  on  a  visit  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  finding  himself  and  his  companion  entirely  ne- 
glected by  the  Inn-keeper,  whose  whole  attention  seemed  to  be 
occupied  with  the  visitors  of  his  Grace,  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  incivility  with  which  they  were  treated  in  the  above 
lines. 


ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER. 

HERE  souter  John  in  death  does  sleep  ; 

To  hell,  if  he's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep, 

He'll  haud  it  weel  thegither. 


ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC 

BELOW  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes  : 

O  Death,  it's  my  opinion, 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  blethrin'  bitch 

Into  thy  dark  dominion ! 


FOR  THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER. 

O  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence  and  attend  ; 

Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 
The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  wo  ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride  ; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe  ; 

"  For  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side."* 

*   Goldsmith. 


POEMS. 

ON  WEE  JOHNNY. 

HIC  JACET  WEE  JOHNNIE, 

WHOE'ER  thou  art,  O  reader,  know, 
That  death  has  murder'd  Johnnie  ! 

And  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 

FOR  ROBERT  AIKIN,  ESQ. 

KNOW  thou.  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  death  ne'er  made  cold. 


FOR  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

THE  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd  : 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  damn'd  ! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 

AN  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 
As  e'er  God  with  his  image  blest ; 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth  ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth  ; 

Few  hearts  like  his  with  virtue  warm'd, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  inform'd  ; 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss  j 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 
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ON  MR  W.   CRUICKSHANKS. 

HONEST  Will's  to  Heaven  gane, 
And  mony  shall  lament  him  ; 

His  faults  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  them. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINE. 

LAMENT  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a', 

He  aften  did  assist  ye  ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa', 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  miss'd  ye. 

Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  pass 
To  school  in  bands  thegither, 

O  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass, 
Perhaps  he  was  your  father 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  DOVE, 

INNKEEPER,  MAUCHLINE. 

HERE  lies  Johnny  Pigeon, 

What  was  his  religion, 

Whae'er  desires  to  ken, 

To  some  other  waiT 

Maun  follow  the  carl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pigeon  had  nane. 

Strong  ale  was  ablution, 
Small  beer  persecution, 
A  dram  was  memento  mori ; 
But  a  full  flowing  bowl, 
Was  the  saving  his  soul, 
And  Port  was  celestial  glory. 
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EPITAPH, 

ON  A  HENPECKED  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that's  still  too  common, 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd, 
The  devil  rul'd  the  woman. 


ON  A  SCHOOLMASTER  IN  CLEISH  PARISH,  FIFESHIRE. 

HERE  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes, 

O  Satan,  when  ye  tak  him, 
Gie  him  the  schoolin'  of  your  weans  ; 

For  clever  DEILS  he'll  mak  'em  ! 


ON  A  PERSON  NICKNAMED  THE  MARQUIS, 

WHO  DESIRED  BURNS  TO  WRITE  AN  EPITAPH  FOR  HIM, 

HERE  lies  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  were  sliamm'd  ; 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


ON  WALTER  S 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Watt, 

Sic  a  miscreant  slave, 
That  ev'n  the  worms  damn'd  him 

When  laid  in  his  grave. 

"  In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine," 
A  starv'd  reptile  cries; 

"  And  his  heart  is  rank  poison," 
Another  replies. 
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ON  JOHN  BUSHBY,  WRITER,  DUMFRIES. 

HERE  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man  ! 
Cheat  him,  Devil,  if  you  can. 


EPITAPH  ON  WILLIAM  NICOL.* 

YE  maggots,  feed  on  Ni col's  brain, 
For  few  sic  feasts  you've  gotten  ; 

You've  got  a  prize  o'  Willie's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 


EPITAPH  ON  GRIZEL  GRIM. 

HERE  lies  with  death  auld  Grizel  Grim, 

Lincluden's  ugly  witch ; 
O  Death,  how  horrid  is  thy  taste 

To  lie  with  such  a  b ? 


EPITAPH  ON  W .  . 

STOP  Thief!  dame  Nature  cried  to  Death, 
As  Willie  drew  his  latest  breath  ; 
You  have  my  choicest  model  ta'en, 
How  shall  I  make  a  fool  again  ? 

*  Burns  paying  a  visit  to  the  narrow  house  of  Mr  William 
Nicol  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  hanging,  in  reverential 
awe  over  the  ashes  of  his  dearly-remembered  friend,  wrote  the 
above  lines,  which  are  truly  characteristic  of  our  Scottish  melodist. 
— M. 
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LINES  ON  THE  SA31E. 

REST  gently,  turf,  upon  his  breast, 
His  chicken  heart's  so  tender  ; — 
But  rear  huge  castles  on  his  head, 
His  skull  will  prop  them  under. 


EPITAPH 

ON  GABRIEL  RICHARDSON,  BREWER,  DUMFRIES. 

HERE  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct, 

And  empty  all  his  barrels  ; 
He's  blest — if  as  he  brew'd  he  drink — 

In  upright  honest  morals. 


ON  THE  POET'S  DAUGHTER. 

HERE  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose, 

Blasted  before  its  bloom  ; 
Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 

Beyond  that  flower's  perfume. 

To  those  who  for  her  loss  are  griev'd, 

This  consolation's  given — 
She's  from  a  world  of  wo  reliev'd, 

And  blooms  a  rose  in  heaven. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAPDOG 

NAMED  ECHO. 

IN  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore  ; 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring  screeching  things  around, 
Scream  your  discordant  joys  ; 

Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 
With  Echo  silent  lies. 


EPITAPH 

ON  SIR  DAVID   MAXWELL  OF  CARDONESS. 

BLESS  the  Redeemer,  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes, 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone, 

But  body  too,  must  rise  ; 
For  had  he  said,  "  the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver  ;" 
Alas  !  alas  !  O  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  ever. 


ON  A  SUICIDE. 

EARTH'D  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 

Planted  by  Satan's  dibble- 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  damn'd  himsel' 
To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 
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INSCRIPTION 

TO    THE   MEMORY    OF    FERGUSSON. 

HERE-LIES  ROBERT  FERGUSSON, 

POET,  BORN  SEPTEMBER  5th,  1751. — DIED 

15th  OCTOBER,  1774. 

No  sculptured  marble  here  nor  pompous  lay, 
"  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust," 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR  BURTON.* 

HERE  cursing  swearing  Burton  lies, 
A  buck,  a  beau,  or  Dem  my  eyes  ! 
Who  in  his  life  did  little  good, 
And  his  last  words  were  Dem  my  blood ! 


A  BARD'S  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 
Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 
Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  ? 
Let  him  draw  near  ; 

*  On  one  occasion  Burns  met  at  the  festive  board  a  dashing 
young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Burton,  who  became  very  im- 
portunate that  the  poet  should  compose  an  epitaph  for  him.  In 
vain  the  bard  objected  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Burton's  character  and  habits  to  qualify  him  for  the  task :  the 
request  was  constantly  repeated  with  a  "  Dem  my  eyes,  Burns,  do 
write  an  Epitaph  for  me ;  Oh,  Dem  my  blood,  do,  Burns,  write 
an  Epitaph  for  me."  Overcome  by  his  importunity,  Burns  at  last 
took  -out  his  pencil  and  produced  the  above.  It  operated  like  a 
shower-bath  upon  poor  Burton,  but  electrified  the  rest  of  the 
company. — M. 
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And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 
And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 
Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 
That  weekly  this  area  throng  ? 

O,  pass  not  by  ! 
But  with  a  frater-feeling  strong, 

Here  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below, 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stain'd  his  name  ! 

Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control, 

Is  wisdom's  root- 
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THE  RIGS  O'  BARLEY.* 

Tune — "  Corn  rigs  are  bonnie." 

IT  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie  : 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed, 

'Till  'tween  the  late  arid  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed, 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  ; 
I  sat  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  : 
1  kent  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain  ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ! 
Her  heart  was  beating  rarely  : 

*  Who  the  heroine  of  this  capital,  though  rather  warm,  lyric 
was,,  is  not  well  authenticated,  and  none  has  claimed  that  dis- 
tinction for  very  obvious  reasons. — M. 
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My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 

But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 
That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly! 

She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear  ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin  ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin  : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

CHORUS. 

Corn  rigs,  and  barley  rigs, 
And  corn  rigs  are  bonnie  : 

I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 


PEGGY.* 

Tune — "  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair.*' 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather  : 

*  This  song,  the  poet  informs  us,  was  composed  in  August. 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  «  Montgomery's  Peggy,'  on  whom 
he  spent  to  no  purpose  many  of  his  amatory  lyrics.  There  is 
more  of  description  than  of  passion  in  these  verses. — M. 


Now  waving  grain  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ^ 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells  ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells, 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it  ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  every  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender  ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine  ; 

Some  solitary  wander  : 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring  gory  pinion ! 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly  ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  : 
i  3 
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Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 
Not  autumn  to  the  farmer 

So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me, 
My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  ! 


NANNIE.* 
Tune — "My  Nannie,  O." 

BEHIND  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows, 

'Mang  moors  and  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 

And  I'll  awa  to  Nannie,  O. 

*  The  heroine  of  this  song,  we  are  informed  by  Chambers,  was 
a  Miss  Fleming,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Tarbol- 
ton,  Ayrshire.  It  was  written  while  Burns  was  a  very  young  man, 
and  while  in  reality  his  only  employment  was  « to  haud  the  pleugh' 
and  ponder  on  his  mistress.  Cunningham  says  she  was  a  servant 
in  Calcothill,  near  Lochlea.  What  opinion  the  poet  had  of  his 
own  composition  is  best  learned  from  his  own  words  :  "  As  I  have 
all  along  been  a  miserable  dupe  to  love,  and  have  been  led  into 
a  thousand  weaknesses  and  follies  by  it,  for  that  reason  I  put  more 
confidence  in  my  critical  skill  in  distinguishing  foppery  and  con- 
ceit, from  real  passion  and  nature.  Whether  '  My  Nannie,  O  !' 
will  stand  the  test  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  because  it  is  my  own  ; 
only  I  can  say,  it  was  at  the  time  genuine  from  the  heart."  The 
air  is  very  ancient  as  well  as  very  fine,  and  words  were  composed 
to  it  long  ere  the  days  of  either  Ramsay  or  Burns,  We  have  seen 
in  old  MS.  musical  collections  the  tune  frequently  mentioned. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  indefatigable  collector  of  our  Scottish 
Minstrelsy,  Mr  Peter  Buchan,  for  the  following  copy  of  the  elder 
lyric,  which  probably  awakened  the  muse  of  both  Ramsay  and 
Burns.  It  is  taken  from  oral  recitation,  and  has  not  before  ap- 
peared in  any  of  our  song  collections : 

As  I  gaed  doun  thro'  Embro  toun, 

To  view  the  skirts  o'  the  city,  O, 
I  heard  a  young  man  making  a  moan, 

Is  there  nae  ane  here  to  pity,  O  ? 

And  aye  he  said  my  Nannie,  O, 
My  sweet  and  lovely  Nannie,  O ; 
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The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  and  shill ; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  O  ; 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  and  out  I'll  steal, 

And  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie,  O. 


Nae  friend  nor  foe  shall  ever  know, 
The  love  I  bear  to  Nannie,  O. 

Some  delight  in  cards  and  dice, 
And  other  some  in  brandy,  O, 

But  my  delight's  in  a  bonnie  lass, 
Her  name  is  lovely  Nannie,  O. 

And  aye  he  said,  &c. 

Some  will  pu'  the  bonnie  pink, 
And  other  some  the  tansy,  O, 

But  I  will  pu'  the  red  red  rose, 
The  colour  o'  my  Nancie,  O. 

And  aye  he  said,  &c. 

As  I  cam  doun  the  toun  yestreen, 

The  young  men  there  stood  many,  O, 

And  ilka  ane  bade  me  gude  e'en, 
But  envied  me  for  Nannie,  O. " 
And  aye  he  said,  &c. 

O  Sandy,  ye'll  take  my  advice, 
And  take  it  firm  and  steady,  O, 

Gin  ye  will  marry  a  laird's  dochter, 
Because  her  tocher's  ready,  O. 

And  aye  he  said,  &c. 

O  father,  I'll  gie  my  advice 
Gin  ye  would  nae  be  angry;  O, 

Though  I  would  marry  the  laird's  dochter 
I  would  die  for  my  Nannie,  O. 

And  aye  he  said,  &c. 

I'd  rather  Nannie  in  her  sark, 

O  dear  she's  young  and  bonnie,  O, 

Than  Jenny  wi'  ten  thousand  mark, 
She's  black  compared  wi'  Nannie,  O. 


And  aye  he  said  my  Nannie,  O, 
My  sweet  and  lovely  Nannie, 
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My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  and  young  ; 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O  ; 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O. 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O  : 

The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

And  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O  : 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be, 
I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 

My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee, 
And  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O  ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  O. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  and  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O ; 

But  I'm  as  blithe  that  hands  his  pleugh, 
And  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O. 

Come  weel,  come  wo,  I  carena  by, 
I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O  ; 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  and  love  my  Nannie,  O. 


Nae  friend  nor  foe  shall  ever  know 
The  love  I  bear  to  Nannie,  O. 

The  stream  commemorated  in  this  song  was  originally  Stinchar. 
In  his  letters  to  Mr  Thomson,  9.  v.  Burns  gives  very  excellent 
reasons  for  the  change.  In  the  copy  printed  in  Johnson's  Museum 
the  first  line  reads 

"  Behind  von  hills  where  riv'lets  row."  M. 
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GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES.* 

A  FRAGMENT. 
CHORUS. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O  ! 

*  This  was  formed  on  the  model  of  a  rather  racy  old  song,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  In  these 
fastidious  times  we  cannot  well  quote  them.  The  compliment 
paid  to  the  fair  in  the  concluding  verse,  though  admirable,  is  not 
new.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  in 
one  of  Captain  Montgomery's  pieces,  as  well  as  in  others  of  our 
elder  poets.  This,  however,  detracts  nothing  from  Burns'  origin- 
ality of  thought  or  elegance  of  expression. 

Cou  thou  me  the  raschis  grene,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
"  sueit  melodius  sangis  of  natural  music  of  antiquite,"  sung  by  the 
shepherds,  as  mentioned  in  the  "  Monologue"  of  that  curious 
work,  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  printed  at  St  Andrews  in 
1549.  Whether  the  traditionary  versions  yet  extant  of  "  Green 
grow  the  rashes"  be  part  and  parcel  of  this  venerable  strain,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  nor  whether  the  English  song  given 
by  Ritson  from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  be  identical  with 
it  is  equally  matter  of  grave  antiquarian  doubt. •{•  For  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  readers  we  transcribe  the  English  song,  which,  po- 
etically speaking,  has  no  merit,  although  in  the  eyes  of  antiqua- 
ries it  may  find  favour. 

Colle  to  me  the  ryshes  grene, 

Colle  to  me ; 
Colle  to  me  the  ryshes  grene, 

Colle  to  me. 

For  my  pastyme  vpon  a  day, 
I  walkyde  alone  ryht  secretly ; 
In  a  mornyng  of  lusty  May, 
Me  to  reioyce  I  dyd  aplye. 

When  I  saw  one  in  gret  dystresse 
Complaynyng  him  thus  piteously  ; 
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THERE'S  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  ban', 
In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  0  : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  &c. 


Alas  !  he  sayde,  for  my  mastres, 
I  well  perceyue  that  I  shall  dye. 

Wythout  that  thus  she  of  hur  grace, 
To  pety  she  wyll  somewhat  reuert, 
I  haue  most  cause  to  say  alas, 
For  hyt  ys  she  that  hath  my  hart. 

Soo  to  contynew  whyle  my  lyff  endur, 
Though  I  fore  hur  sholde  suffre  dethe, 
She  hath  my  hart  wyth  owt  recure, 
And  euer  shall  duryng  my  brethe. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  burthen,  Colle  to  me, 
&c.  is,  as  usual,  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza.  Ritson 
says,  in  reference  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  regarding 
the  Scottish  song  of  the  same  name,  that  he  should  neither  be 
surprised  nor  sorry  to  learn  that  this  is  not  the  original  song. 
Neither  should  we,  for  it  presents  no  very  fascinating  specimen  of 
the  amatory  lyric  of  our  forefathers. 

In  the  fragments  appended  to  David  Herd's  valuable  collection 
of  Ballads  and  Songs,  we  find  the  following  snatch  of  one  of  the 
traditionary  strains,  probably  familiar  to  Burns  in  a  more  perfect 
form : 

Green  grows  the  rashes,  O  ! 
Green  grows  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  feather  bed  is  na  sae  saft, 
As  a  bed  amang  the  rashes. 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 
The  parson  kist  the  fidler's  wife, 
And  he  could  na  preach  for  thinking  o't. 
Green  grow,  &c. 

The  down  bed,  the  feather  bed, 
The  bed  amang  the  rashes,  O  ! 
Yet  a'  the  beds  is  na  sae  saft, 
As  the  bosoms  o'  the  lassies,  O. 
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The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 

And  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O  ; 
And  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 

Their  hearts  can  near  enjoy  them,  O. 
Green  grow,  &c. 

And  Mr  Buchan  has  favoured  us  with  a  north  country  ditty, 
which  if  it  does  not  refer  to  the  song  which  we  have  attempted 
to  illustrate,  at  least  deals  in  rushes.  It  has  no  poetical  excel- 
lence, but  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  it,  though  possibly  in  a  very 
corrupted  state,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Songs  once  popular  in 
Scotland. 

It  was  early  in  a  morning, 

As  thro'  the  woods  I  walk'd  along, 

My  hounds  they  fell  a  growling, 
As  they  were  eager  on  the  game. 

I  spied  a  pretty  fair  maid, 

Who  seem'd  to  me  like  Venus  queen  ; 

I  soon  did  overtake  her, 

She  was  culling  the  rushes  green. 

I  stepped  up  unto  her, 

And  said  to  her,  sweet  lovely  maid, 

These  rushes  you've  been  gathering 
Would  make  for  us  a  pleasant  bed. 

She  said,  kind  Sir,  be  civil, 

Nae  trouble  gie,  but  let  me  be ; 
Nor  strew  my  rushes  carelessly, 

For  they  hae  been  great  toil  to  me. 

If  I  strew  your  rushes,  fair  maid, 

I'll  up  and  gather  them  bedeen, 
And  tak  you  in  arms  twa, 

And  row  ye  in  the  rushes  green. 

I  took  her  in  arms  twa, 

And  treated  her  wi'  kisses  three  j 
The  cuckoo  fell  a  screaming, 

And  condoling  frae  tree  to  tree. 

As  thus  we  lay  a-musing, 

Sae  lovingly  below  the  tree, 
Lie  still  awhile,  says  Mary  dear, 

The  dew  it  is  disturbing  me. 
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But  gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O  ; 

And  warly  cares,  and  warly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O  ! 

Green  grow,  &c. 

For  you  sae  douse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  : 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  &c. 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  : 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 
Green  grow,  &c. 


Fareweel,  my  pretty  fair  maid, 
For  here  I  can  nae  langer  stay, 

I  hear  the  huntsman's  horn  blaw, 
And  that's  the  sound  I  maun  obey. 

If  ever  I  return  again, 

I'll  come  and  see  my  darling  queen, 
And  tak  her  in  my  arms  twa, 

And  row  her  on  the  rushes  green. 

This  is  homely  enough  in  all  conscience. — M. 
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MENIE.* 

Tune—- "  Jockey's  grey  breeks." 

AGAIN  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 

All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

CHORUS.f 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  and  it's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 

In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  ten  tie  seedsman  stalks, 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

*  Menie  is  the  common  abbreviation  of  Mariamne ;  who  the 
heroine  was  has  not  transpired. — M. 

f  This  chorus  is  part  of  a  song  composed  by  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh,  a  particular  friend  of  the  author's. 
2  K 
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The  shepherd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shill, 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  wo-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree  ; 
Thy  gloom  will  sooth  my  cheerless  soul, 

When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

CHORUS. 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  and  it's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  body  be.* 

*  Burns'  first  editor  very  justly  remarks — "  We  cannot  presume 
to  alter  any  of  the  poems  of  our  bard,  and  more  especially  those 
printed  under  his  own  direction  j  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
chorus,  which  is  not  of  his  own  composition,  should  be  attached 
to  these  fine  stanzas,  as  it  perpetually  interrupts  the  train  of  sen- 
timent which  they  excite."  In  this  opinion  most  critics  will 
agree. — M. 
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THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT* 

Tune — "Roslin  Castle." 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast, 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

*  The  best  account  of  this  touching  picture  of  the  poet's  own 
acute  mental  sufferings  is  given  by  himself: — "I  had  been  for 
some  time  skulking  from  covert  to  covert  under  all  the  terrors  of 
a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless 
pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my 
few  friends :  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  and  I  had 
composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia, 

The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 

when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blackwood,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew 
all  my  schemes  by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  ambition."  To 
this  Professor  Walker  adds  : — "  I  requested  him  to  communicate 
some  of  his  unpublished  poems ;  and  he  recited  his  farewell  song 
to  the  Banks  of  Ayr,  introducing  it  with  a  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  composed,  more  striking  than  the 
poem  itself.  He  had  left  Dr  Lawrie's  family  after  a  visit,  which 
he  expected  to  be  the  last,  and  in  his  way  home  had  to  cross  a 
wide  stretch  of  solitary  moor.  His  mind  was  strongly  affected 
by  parting  for  ever  with  a  scene  where  he  had  tasted  so  much 
elegant  and  social  pleasure;  and;  depressed  by  the  contrasted 
gloom  of  his  prospects,  the  aspect  of  nature  harmonized  with  his 
feelings  :  it  was  a  lowering  and  heavy  evening  in  the  end  of  au- 
tumn. The  wind  was  up,  and  whistled  through  the  rushes  and 
speargrass,  which  bent  before  it.  The  clouds  were  driving  across 
the  sky ;  and  cold  pelting  showers  at  intervals  added  discomfort 
of  body  to  cheerlessness  of  mind.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  this  mood,  Burns  composed  his  poem."  How  interesting 
is  every  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  poetic  inspiration  ! — M. 
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The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn  ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly  : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal  deadly  shore  ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear  : 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound  ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales  ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves  ! 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  Farewell,  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr  ! 
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ELIZA* 

Tune — "  Gilderoy." 

FROM  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore ; 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar  : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me, 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore  ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

We  part  to  meet  no  more  ! 
But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh  ! 

*  Some  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  heroine  of 
this  song.  We  have  heard  that  she  was  a  Miss  Eliza  Miller, 
afterwards  Mrs  Templeton,  Mauchline.  Mr  Cunningham,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Gait,  who  says  she  was  a  relative  of  his, 
mentions  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth  Barbour.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  are  still  inclined  to  think  she  was  the  identical 
Miss  Miller,  whom  the  poet,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  beauties  of 
Mauchline,  commemorated  in  the  hemistich, 

"  Miss  Miller  is  fine  ;" 

but  both  may  have  been  Betties,  and  both  may  have  been  favour- 
ites of  the  poet,  for  he  never  was  without  two  strings  to  his 
bow.  We  leave  the  ladies  to  settle  the  matter  betwixt  them. 
— M. 
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THE  FAREWELL. 

TO  THE  BRETHREN  OF  ST  JAMES'S  LODGE,  TARBOLTON.* 

Tune — "  Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a' !" 

ADIEU  !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  ! 

Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie  ! 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few, 

Companions  of  my  social  joy  ! 
Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 

Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba', 
With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 

I'll  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa'. 

Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band, 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command, 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright, 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw  ! 
Strong  mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa'. 

May  freedom,  harmony,  and  love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  design, 
Beneath  th'  omniscient  eye  above, 

The  glorious  architect  divine  ! 
That  you  may  keep  the  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
Till  order  bright  completely  shine, 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa'. 

*  This  masonic  effusion,  which  the  Poet  recited  in  person,  it 
is  said,  affected  the  Brethren  deeply.  It  appears  in  the  Kil- 
marnock  edition  of  his  poems.  Burns  was  always  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  "  mystic  tie ;"  numerous  allusions  to  ma- 
sonry occur  in  his  works. — M. 
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And  you  farewell !  whose  merits  claim, 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear ! 
Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear  ! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here, 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa' ! 


THE  CURE  FOR  ALL  CARE.* 

Tune — "  Prepare,  my  dear  brethren,  to  the  Tavern  let's  fly." 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare — 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow  ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low  ; 

But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  here, 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse  j 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse  ; 
But  see  you  the  crown  how  it  waves  in  the  air, 
There  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die  ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair, 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

*  This  is  an  after  production  to  the  Farewell.     It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  edition. — M. 
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I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make  : 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck  ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddled  up  stairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

'  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts'* — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the  black  gown 
And  faith,  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair  ; 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  care. 

A  STANZA  ADDED  IN  A  MASON  LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw  ; 
May  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and  square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  harass'd  with  care. 


ANNA,  THY  CHARiMS.f 

Tune — "  Bonnie  Mary." 

ANNA,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 

And  waste  my  soul  with  care  ; 
But,  ah  !  how  bootless  to  admire, 

When  fated  to  despair ! 
Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  fair, 

To  hope  may  be  forgiv'n  ; 
For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair, 

So  much  in  sight  of  Heav'n. 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

f  There  is  great  point  and  elegance  in  this  little  lyric.  We 
give  it  in  the  order  it  occurs  in  the  third  edition  of  his  poems. 
— M. 
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NAE  GENTLE  DAMES* 

NAE  gentle  dames,  tho'  e'er  so  fair,-f 
Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care  j 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  ; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  good  will, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine  !  - 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  &c. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea  : 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow 
I'll  love  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  &c. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 

*  I  learned  this  song  nearly  forty  years  ago,  from  an  old  Scots 
Magazine,  and  thought  it  an  exceedingly  good  one.  I  was  told 
that  a  young  man  about  Spital  of  Glenshee  claimed  it  as  his,  and 
sent  it  to  Dr  Anderson  for  publication.  I  am,  however,  per- 
suaded from  internal  evidence  that  the  song  has  been  one  of 
Burns'  early  productions,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  inspired  by  the  charms  of  Highland  Mary. — H. 

f  Gentle  is  used  here  in  opposition  to  simple,  in  the  Scottish  and 
old  English  sense  of  the  word.  'Nae  gentle  dames' — No  high- 
blooded  dames. 
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For  her  bosom  burns  with  honour's  glo\ 
My  faithful  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  &c. 

For  her  I'll  dare  the  billow's  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw, 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  &c. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band  ! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O  ! 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O  ! 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O  ! 


A  VISION.* 

Tune — "Cumnock  Psalms." 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 
Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower. 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care ; 

*  Another  and  a  somewhat  -differing  version  of  this  song  ap- 
pears in  the  fifth  volume  of  Johnson's  Musical  Museum.  We 
subjoin  it  in  order  that  our  readers  may  see  whether  or  not 
Burns  has  in  the  above  improved  on  his  original  conception. 
We  are  doubtful.  It  is  founded  on  a  poem  by  Allan  Ramsay. 
The  scenery  is  from  nature.  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be  musing 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cluden  by  the  ruins  of  Lincluden 
Abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV. — 


Ill 


The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky, 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 


As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care  ; 

CHORUS. 

A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan, 

Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea, 
In  the  bluidy  wars  they  fa',  and  our  honour's  gane  and  a', 

And  broken  hearted  we  maun  die. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 

The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 
The  tod  was  howling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 
A  lassie,  &c. 

The  burn,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 

Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa', 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  roarings  seem'd  to  rise  and  fa'. 
A  lassie,  &c. 

The  cauld  blae  north  was  streaming  forth 

Her  lights  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 

Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 
A  lassie,  &c. 

Now  looking  over  firth  and  fauld, 

Her  horn  the  pale-fac'd  Cynthia  rear'd, 
When,  lo  !  in  form  of  minstrel  auld, 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  appear'd. 
A  lassie,  &c. 

The  three  next  stanzas  are  the  same  as  in  what  is  printed  above 
— M. 
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The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's, 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 

Her  lights  wi'  hissing  eerie  din  ; 
,      Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moon-beam  shook  to  see 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me  ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  posie— "  Libertie  !" 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow 
Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear  ; 

But,  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  wo, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

He  sang  wi' joy  his  former  day, 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, — 
I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 
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A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK* 

Tune—"  The  Rose-bud." 

A  ROSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 
All  on  a  dewy  morning. 

Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 
It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd, 
Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 
That  tents  thy  early  morning. 

So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 
That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 

*  This  song  was  written  during  the  winter  of  1787.  Miss 
Jean  Cruickshanks,  daughter  of  a  friend  of  the  bard,  is  the  he- 
roine. David  Sillar  composed  the  tune. 
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BLITHE  WAS  SHE* 

Tune-—'1  Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun." 

Blithe,  blithe,  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben: 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 

And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

BY  Oughtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks,  the  birken  shaw  ; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 
Blithe,  &c. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn  ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
Blithe,  &c. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lee  ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'e. 
Blithe,  &c. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been  ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 
Blithe,  &c. 

*  The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lintrose. 
In  his  notes  Burns  says,  "  I  composed  these  verses  while  I  stayed 
at  Auchtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray." 
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THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY.* 

Tune— "  The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays, 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

*  When  I  was  fonder  of  songs  than  I  am  now,  I  always  wondered 
how  Burns  could  hold  Johnson's  Museum  rather  lightly,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  less  careful  of  the  songs  put  to  it.  I  think  it  appears 
that  he  has  composed  these  songs  more  carelessly,  and  of  course 
he  has  composed  them  better,  for  among  all  his  songs  there  will 
not  be  found  either  so  good  or  so  generally  popular. — H. 

"  Every  reader,"  says  Professor  Walker,  in  his  masterly  remarks 
on  Burns'  songs,  "  must  have  observed  with  what  strokes  of  deli- 
cate and  original  description,  the  songs  as  well  as  the  other  per- 
formances of  Burns  are  embellished  ;  and  in  the  former,  poetical 
description  is  in  its  proper  place,  being  subservient  and  auxiliary  to 
sentiment.  Thus  in  the  present  song  we  have  this  fine  picture : 

White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

This  is  written  to  the  same  measure  as  the  Birks  of  Abergeldy, 
an  old  Scottish  song  from  which  nothing  is  borrowed  but  the 
chorus.  To  show  our  readers  what  the  old  version  was,  we  sub- 
join a  copy  from  a  broadside,  printed  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century: — 

THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERGELDY. 

A  NEW  SONG 
To  its  own  proper  Tune. 

O  Bonny  lassie,  wilt  thou  go, 

Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  go, 
O  bonny  lassie  wilt  thou  go, 

To  the  Birks  of  Abergeldy  ? 
L  2 
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While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  little  birdies  blithly  sing, 
Or  lightly  -flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 


My  dear  sir,  I  dare  not  gang, 
I  dare  not  gang,  I  dare  not  gang, 

For  fear  that  ye  betray  me. 
Thou  need  not  fear,  my  dearest  life, 
My  dearest  life,  my  dearest  life, 

That  ever  I  will  leave  thee. 

For  I  will  stay  with  thee  all  day, 
With  thee  all  day,  with  thee  all  day, 

And  from  all  fears  defend  thee. 
Abergeldy  Birks  are  very  cold, 
Are  very  cold,  are  very  cold, 

The  weather  very  frostie. 

My  dear,  I'll  hug  thee  in  my  arms, 
In  my  arms,  in  my  arms, 

And  wrap  thee  in  my  plaidie. 
But  what  if  I  do  prove  with  child, 
Do  prove  with  child,  do  prove  with  child, 

To  thee  my  Highland  laddy  ? 

O  then  in  haste  I'll  marry  thee, 
I'll  marry  thee,  I'll  marry  thee, 

And  then  thou'll  be  a  Lady. 
Abergeldy  is  too  near  my  friends, 
Too  near  my  friends,  too  near  my  friends, 

Their  eyes  on  me  are  steddy  : 
But  if  thou'll  go  to  Edinburgh, 
To  Edinburgh,  to  Edinburgh, 

I'm  at  thy  service  ready. 

The  singer  will  observe,  that  in  singing,  some  of  the  above  lines 
have  to  be  repeated  ;  viz.  the  first  line  of  each  stanza  after  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  after  the  fifth.  It  is  however  printed  as 
it  appears  in  the  old  broadside. 
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O'er-hung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


THE  SECOND  PART,  TO  THE  SAME  TUNE. 

Bessie,  is  my  bed  made, 

My  bed  made,  my  bed  made, 

Or  is  my  supper  ready  ? 
Bessie,  if  my  bed  were  made, 
My  bed  were  made,  my  bed  were  made, 

The  less  meat  would  serve  me. 

I  would  have  my  gown  made, 
My  gown  made,  my  gown  made, 

In  the  Birks  of  Abergeldy  ; 
Side  and  wide  about  the  tail, 
About  the  tail,  about  the  tail, 

And  gimp  for  my  body. 

As  I  went  through  the  moor  of  Skeen, 
The  moor  of  Skeen,  the  moor  of  Skeen, 

St  Johnstoun  lay  well  near  me  ; 
I  laid  my  sword  among  the  broom, 
Among  the  broom,  among  the  broom, 

And  often  kiss'd  my  dearie. 

Burns  composed  this  song  while  standing  under  the  Falls  of  Aber- 
feldy, near  Moness,  in  Perthshire.  The  chorus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  borrowed  from  the  old  ditty  given  above,  with  the  al- 
teration of  the  letter  "g"  into  "  f "  to  make  it  suit  the  beautiful 
scene  which  he  wished  to  eulogise.  Abergeldy  is  an  estate  in 
Aberdeenshire  formerly  remarkable  for  the  production  of  birches, 
but  now  planted  (by  its  proprietor,  Mr  Gordon  of  Abergeldy,) 
with  oaks  and  other  more  profitable  timber. 

To  make  our  illustrations  as  complete  as  possible,  we  also  give 
the  version  of  the  old  song  which  occurs  in  the  collection  of  David 
Herd : 

L3 
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Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


BIRKS  OF  ABERGELDIE. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 

Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 

To  the  birks  o'  Abergeldie  ? 
Ye  shall  get  a  gown  o'  silk, 

A  gown  o'  silk,  a  gown  o'  silk, 
Ye  shall  get  a  gown  o'  silk, 

And  coat  o'  calimancoe. 

Na,  kind  sir,  I  darena  gang, 

I  darena  gang,  I  darena  gang, 
Na,  kind  sir,  I  darena  gang, 

My  minnie  she'll  be  angry. 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 

Wad  she  flyte,  wad  she  flyte, 
Sair,  sair,  wad  she  flyte, 

And  sair  wad  she  ban  me. 
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CLARINDA. 

CLARINDA,  mistress  of  ray. soul, 
The  measur'd  time  is  run  ! 

The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole, 
So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 

Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie  : 
Deprived  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy  ! 

We  part — but  by  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes  ! 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps, 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 
Has  blest  my  glorious  day  : 

And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray  ? 


THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER.* 

Tuner—  "Morag." 

LOUD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 
The  snaws  the  mountains  cover  ; 

Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

Since  my  young  Highland  Rover 
Far  wanders  nations  over. 

*  The  young  Highland  Rover  is  supposed  to  be  the  young 
Chevalier,  Prince  Charles  Edward. —  Currie. 

I  should  rather  think  the  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  is  meant  here. 
— H. 
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Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 
May  Heaven  be  his  warden  : 

Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon ! 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 
Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging, 

The  birdies  dowie  moaning, 
Shall  a'  be  blithly  singing, 
And  every  flower  be  springing. 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 
When  by  his  mighty  warden 

My  youth's  return'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon ! 


MUSING  ON  THE  ROARING  OCEAN.* 

Tune — "  Druimion  dubh." 

MUSING  on  the  roaring  ocean, 

Which  divides  my  love  and  me  ; 
Wearying  Heaven  in  warm  devotion, 

For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 

Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 

Yielding,  late  to  nature's  law  ; 
Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 

Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear, 
Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded, 

Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

*  Composed  by  the  poet  in  compliment  to  Mrs  M'Lauchlan, 
whose  husband  was  an  officer,  at  that  period  serving  in  the  East 
Indies. 
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Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me  ; 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw  ; 
Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 


RAVING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING* 

Tune — "  M'Grigor  of  Ruara's  Lament." 

RAVING  winds  around  her  blowing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strowing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray'd  deploring. 
"  Farewell  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure  ; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow, 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow. 

"  O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering  j 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing, 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing, 
O  how  gladly  I'd  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee !" 

*  This  was  written  in  compliment  to  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod,  of 
Raza,  now  Mrs  Ross,  a  very  great  friend  of  the  poet.  In  it  Burns 
very  feelingly  alludes  to  some  distressing  domestic  bereavements, 
which  that  lady  had  to  suffer. 
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STAY,  MY  CHARMER,  CAN  YOU  LEAVE  ME  ? 
Tune— "  An  Gille  dubh  ciar  dhubh." 

STAY,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 

Cruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me  ! 

Well  you  know  how  much  you  grieve  me  ; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

By  my  love  so  ill  requited  ; 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted  ; 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted  ; 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 


THICKEST  NIGHT  O'ERHANG  MY  DWELLING.* 
Tune—"  Strathallan's  Lament." 

THICKEST  night  o'erhang  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests  o'er  me  rave  ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Still  surround  my  lonely  cave  ! 

Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 
Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 

*  "  The  air,"  says  Burns,  "  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
best  of  men  living  :  Allan  Masterton,  schoolmaster,  in  Edin- 
burgh. As  he  and  I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobitism  we 
agreed  to  dedicate  the  words  and  air  to  that  cause.  To  tell  the 
truth,  except  when  my  passions  were  heated  by  some  accidental 
cause,  my  Jacobitism  was  merely  by  the  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle.'" 

Strathallan,  it  is  presumed,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
young  Chevalier,  and  is  supposed  to  be  lying  concealed  in  some 
cave  of  the  Highlands,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  This  song 
\vas  written  before  the  year  1788. 
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Western  breezes  softly  blowing, 
Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  right  engaged, 
Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 

Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged, 
But  the  Heavens  deny'd  success. 

Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us, 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend, 

The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 
But  a  world  without  a  friend ! 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY* 

Tune—"  Invercald's  Reel." 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 

"Ye  would  nae  been  sae  shy  ; 
For  laik  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

YESTREEN  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure  ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

*   This  is  an  early  production  of  the  poet's.     Burns  says  he 
wrote  it  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age. — M. 
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But  sorrow  tak  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  advice, 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice  ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price, 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  na  gie  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark  ; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  &c. 
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WHERE  BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS.* 

Tune — "  N.  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Abercairny." 

WHERE  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

The  lofty  Ochels  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wond'ring  eyes. 
As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish'd  doubly  marks  its  beam 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  power ! 
The  tyrant  death  with  grim  control 

May  seize  my  fleeting  breath  ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


O  LUVE  WILL  VENTURE  IN.f 
Tune — "The  Posie." 

O  LUVE  will  venture  in,  where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen, 
O  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been: 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae  green, 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

*  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers  was  the  heroine  of  this  song, 
f  In  Professor  Wilson's  interesting  articles  on  Greek  Anthology, 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  he  thus  eloquently  contrasts 
Meleager's  '  Heliodora's  Garland,'  with  the  Posie  of  Burns,  and 
justly,  we  think,  gives  the  preference  to  the  Bard  of  Coila.     "  The 
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The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear ; 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  without  a  peer, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

feeling  of  the  Greek  lines  is  tender,  and  the  expression  perfect ; 
but  we  cannot  say  more  of  the  feeling  than  that  it  is  a  natural 
tenderness,  inspired  by  the  mingled  breath  of  Heliodora  and  her 
garland.  The  tenderness  is  mixed,  too,  it  may  be  said,  with 
pride  and  homage.  Meleager  does  the  thing  gracefully  :  we  see 
his  figure  in  an  imposing  posture  as  he  fixes  the  wreath  on  her 
head.  But  compare  the  courtier  with  the  clown — Meleager  with 
Burns.  By  the  banks  of  every  stream  in  Coila  had  bold  bright 
Bobby  walked  with  his  arm  round  some  sweetheart's  waist,  and 
helped  her  to  pull  the  primrose  or  the  hawthorn — 

'  In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  danced  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 
Did  pass  into  her  face.' 

"  The  Scot  surpasses  the  Greek  in  poetry  as  well  as  passion — 
his  tenderness  is  more  heartfelt — its  expression  is  even  more  ex- 
quisite ;  for  the  most  consummate  art,  even  when  guided  by 
genius,  cannot  refine  and  burnish  by  repeated  polishing  the  best 
selected  words,  up  to  the  breathing  beauty  that,  warm  from  the 
fount  of  inspiration,  sometimes  colours  the  pure  language  of 
nature.  Lady !  we  appeal  to  thee — while  we  place  THE  POSIE 
on  thy  bosom. 

"  In  one  of  Mr  Merivale's  notes — always  so  agreeable — allusion 
is  made  to  Dr  Aikin's  '  Essay  on  the  application  of  Natural  His- 
tory to  Poetry' — where  he  censures  Pope  for  having  in  his  Pas- 
torals represented  two  flowers  as  blowing  at  the  same  time,  when 
some  months  in  reality  intervene  between  the  periods  of  their 
flowering ; 

'  Here,  the  bright  crocus  and  the  violet  grow ; 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow.' 

We  have  never  seen  the  Doctor's  Essay,  but  do  not  doubt  the 
excellence  of  his  prescription.  '  Every  flowery  versifier,'  he 
says,  '  has  materials  at  hand  for  a  lover's  bower ;  but  a  botanist 
alone  could  have  culled  and  sorted  the  plants  which  compose  the 
Bower  of  Eve.'  Poo-poo-poo.  Milton  was  no  botanist.  Poets 
of  course  observe  all  natural  phenomena ;  when  they  wish  to  be 
accurate  they  generally  are  so ;  and  ignorance  is  unpardonable 
on  all  occasions  where  they  profess  to  write  according  to  know- 
ledge. But  feeling  often  forgets  facts.  Meleager  gathers  flowers 
for  his  Heliodora  that  are  all  naturally  in  blossom  together,  and 
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I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou  ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging  bine, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


it  is  well ;  but  Burns  pu'd  a  posie  for  his  own  dear  May,  in  de- 
spite of  the  Seasons  and  Dr  Aikin.  He  was  as  good  a  botanist  as 
Milton — that  is,  no  botanist  at  all — but  he  knew  every  month  by 
its  flower.  Nevertheless,  his  own  dear  May,  more  magical  than 
even  the  month  of  that  name,  to  his  eyes  covered  the  earth  at 
once  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  year.  As  all  the  innocences 
were  alive  in  her,  so  to  his  imagination  were  all  their  emblems 
in  nature.  The  primrose — the  firstling  of  the  year — as  he  most 
tenderly  calls  it — the  pink,  which  comes  long  after — the  rose, 
which  in  Scotland  at  least  is  '  newly  born  in  June' — the  haw- 
thorn, seldom  'siller  grey'  before  July — and  the  violet  earlier 
far  than  the  lily — though  Heaven  forbid  the  lily  should  be  want- 
ing— all  are  pu'd  by  the  ploughman  for  one  Posie,  that  in  its 
profusion  and  confusion  of  balm  and  bloom,  shall  faintly  but 
faithfully  image  his  own  dear  May.  Enough  that  both  she  and 
they  were  innocent  and  beautiful  in  the  breath  of  Heaven.  Nor 
is  that  all.  He  mingles  the  hours  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

1  I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view' — 

an  image  of  the  dewy  dawn  ;  but  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  is  but 
a  moment  in  'love's  young  dream,'  and  forgetful  of  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  chronology,  he  declares, 

'  The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  evening  star  is  near  !' 

We  could  expatiate  for  an  hour  on  this  Posie ;  but  the  hint  we 
have  dropped  is  sufficient  to  settle  Dr  Aikin." 

Another  version  of  this  beautiful  lyric  appeared  above  thirty 
years  ago,  set  to  music,  and  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Harp 
of  Caledonia ;  it  exhibits  many  variations.  The  authority  on 
which  these  are  made  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  infer  that  they  may  be  the  poet's  fust  draught.  We 
subjoin  the  version  alluded  to  : — 

O  LUVE  will  venture  in,  whar  it  daurna  weel  be  seen ; 
O  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  has  been; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green, 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  for  my  ain  dear  Jean. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear, 
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The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there  ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  grey, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day  ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  takavvay., 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 
And  the  diamond-draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae  clear  ; 
The  violet's  for  modesty  which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a'  above, 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er  remuve, 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


I'll  join  the  scented  birk,  to  the  breathing  eglantine, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  4o  my  ain  dear  Jean. 

I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 
The  morning's  fragrance  breathing  like  her  sweet  bonnie  mou ; 
The  hyacinth,  of  constancy  the  symbol,  shall  be  seen, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Jean. 

I'll  pu'  the  lily  pure,  that  adorns  the  dewy  vale, 
The  richly  blooming  hawthorn,  that  scents  the  vernal  gale, 
The  daisy  for  simplicity,  and  unaffected  mien, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Jean. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 
Gemm'd  wi'  diamond  drops  o'  dew,  like  her  twa'  een  sae  clear, 
The  violet  all  modesty,  the  odour-breathing  bean, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Jean. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  with  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
Arid  I'll  place  it  in  her  bosom,  and  I'll  pray  the  powers  above, 
That  to  our  latest  breath  o'  life,  the  band  may  aye  remain, 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Jean.  M. 
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AFTON  WATER. 

Tune — "  The  yellow-haired  laddie." 

FLOW  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green  crested  lapwing  thy  screaming  forbear, 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding  rills ; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ; 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides  ;* 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

*  Afton-Water  is  the  stream  on  which  stands  Afton-lodge  :  to 
which  Mrs  Stewart  removed  from  Stair. — Afton-lodge  was  Mrs 
Stewart's  property  from  her  father.  The  song  was  presented  to 
her  in  return  for  her  notice,  the  first  he  ever  received  from  any 
person  in  her  rank  of  life. —  Currie. 
M3 
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THE  LOVELY  LASS  OF  INVERNESS. 

Tune — "  Lass  of  Inverness." 

THE  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see  ; 
For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  alas ! 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e  : 
Drumossie  moor,*  Drumossie  day, 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me  ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see  ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e  ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord,f 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be  ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 

That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee. 


O  MAY,  THY  MORN. 

Tune — "  May  thy  Morn." 

O  MAY,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 
As  the  mirk  night  o1  December  ; 

For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 
And  private  was  the  chamber : 

And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 
But  I  will  aye  remember. 

And  dear,  &c. 

And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel, 

Can  push  about  the  jorum  ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that's  guid  watch  o'er  them  ; 

*  Culloden  Moor.  f  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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And  here's  to  them,  we  darena  tell, 
The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 

And  here's  to,  &c. 


O,  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN?* 
Tune — "  I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town." 

O,  WAT  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town, 

That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  : 

How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year, 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  in  yon  town, 

And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr  ; 
But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 

And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 

*  The  heroine  of  this  song,  Mrs  Oswald,  of  Auchincruive,  Ayr- 
shire, (formerly  Miss  Lucy  Johnstone,)  died  lately  at  Lisbon.  This 
most  accomplished  and  most  lovely  woman  was  worthy  of  this  beau- 
tiful strain  of  sensibility,  which  will  convey  some  impression  of  her 
attractions  to  other  generations.  The  song  is  written  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  husband,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed  by  our  bard's 
letter  to  Mr  Syme,  enclosing  this  song,  in  Vol.  ii.  (1799. )—  Currie. 

It  is  well  known  and  quite  apparent,  that  this  song  was  written 
on  Mrs  Burns,  when  she  was  Miss  Armour,  but  from  certain  and 
rmcertain  circumstances  was  not  published  in  the  first  editions. 
When  it  was  published,  the  name  was  Jeanie,  not  Lucy,  and  must 
have  been  merely  altered  afterwards  to  suit  Mrs  Oswald. — H. 
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Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 
O'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy  ; 

But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Tho*  raging  winter  rent  the  air  ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

O,  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinkin  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 

A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town, 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear  ; 

I  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 
But  spare  me,  spare  me  Lucy  dear. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart, 

And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form  ! 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart. 


THE  BLUE-EYED  LASSIE.* 

I  GAED  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue  ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 

*  The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Miss  Jean  Jeffrey,  daughter  of 
the  minister  of  Lochmaben.  This  lady,  now  Mrs  Renwick,  after 
residing  sometime  in  Liverpool,  ultimately  settled  with  her  hus- 
band in  New- York,  North  America.  Mr  Riddell  of  Glenriddell 
composed  the  air.  "  Alace,  I  vyit  zour  twa  fair  ene,"  is  the  title 
of  an  old  Scottish  lyric  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
which  is  now  lost. — M. 
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'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 

Her  lips  like  roses,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd, 

She  charm'd  my  soul  I  wistna  how  ; 
And  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed  ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow  : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


TAM  GLEN.* 

MY  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie, 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len', 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen  ? 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow. 

In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen'  ; 
What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  mauna  marry  Tarn  Glen  ? 

There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Drumeller, 
"  Guid  day  to  you,"  brute,  he  comes  ben ; 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen  ? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men  ; 

*  This  is  a  capital  song,  and  true  in  all  its  touches  to  nature. 
It  is  very  popular. — M. 
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They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o*  Tarn  Glen  ? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten  ; 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen  ? 

Yestreen  at  the  Valentine's  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou  gied  a  sten  ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written,  Tarn  Glen. 

The  last  Halloween  I  lay  waukin 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin, 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen  ! 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie,  don't  tarry  ; 

I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 


0,  WERE  I  ON  PARNASSUS'  HILL!* 

Tune — "My  love  is  lost  to  me." 

O,  WERE  I  on  Parnassus'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 
To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thce. 


*  This  is  a  beautiful  song,  and  in  it  the  poet  welcomes  his  wife 
to  Nithsdale.  The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  says:  "There  is  no 
thing  in  the  whole  circle  of  lyric  poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  to 
be  named  with  it.  It  bids  defiance  to  comparison : 
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But  Nith  maun  be  my  muse's  well, 
My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel, 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glowr  and  spell, 
And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

Then  come,  sweet  muse,  inspire  my  lay, 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day, 
I  couldna  sing,  I  couldna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee ! 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 

The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame  ; 

And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name, 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on, 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run  ; 

Till  then — and  then  I'll  love  thee. 


I  see  thee  dancing  on  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 
By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee  ! 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  paroxysm  of  desire.  He  draws 
the  picture  from  Nature, — he  becomes  enamoured, — he  forgets 
himself, — he  pants  for  breath, — he  is  unable  to  continue  the  de- 
scription,— and  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  an  oath — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee  !"  M. 
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THE  DAY  RETURNS,  MY  BOSOM  BURNS.' 

Tune — "  Seventh  of  November." 

THE  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet, 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd, 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line  ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heaven  gave  me  more,  it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give  ; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live  ! 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part  ; 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart. 

*  Written  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  ol 
Mr  and  Mrs  Riddel  of  Friars  Carse.  In  Johnson's  Musical 
Museum  the  air  is  marked  as  the  composition  of  Mr  Riddel ;  but 
as  Mr  Thomson  remarks,  "If  it  be  so,  Burns'  silence  as  to  that 
circumstance  is  unaccountable,  considering  how  eagerly  he 
inquired  after  the  origin  of  our  airs."  The  correspondence  be- 
twixt the  poet  and  Johnson  is  unfortunately  not  extant,  other- 
wise this  point  would  in  all  probability  have  been  cleared  up. — 
M. 
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THE  LAZY  MIST* 

Tune — "  Here's  a  health  to  my  true  love." 

THE  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear, 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 

The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pursues ; 

How  long  I  have  liv'd — but  how  much  liv'd  in  vain  : 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain  : 
What  aspects  old  Time  in  his  progress  has  worn  ; 
What  ties  cruel  Fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn. 

How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd ! 

And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darkeri'd,  how  pain'd ! 

This  life's  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give, 

For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 

*  This  song,  although  it  passed  for  some  time  as  the  composi- 
tion of  Dr  Blacklock,  is  at  length  ascertained  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Burns. — M. 
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THE  LASS  OF  BALLOCHMYLE  * 

Tune — "Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff." 

'TWAS  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang, 
The  zephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang  : 
In  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  listening  seem'd  the  while, 
Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 


*  This  song  was  written  in  praise  of  Miss  Alexander  of  Bal- 
lochmyle. Burns  happened  one  fine  evening  to  meet  this  young 
lady,  when  walking  through  the  beautiful  woods  of  Ballochmyle, 
which  lies  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
near  Mauchline.  Struck  with  a  sense  of  her  surpassing  beauty, 
he  wrote  this  noble  lyric,  which  he  soon  after  sent  her  enclosed 
in  a  letter,  as  full  of  delicate  and  romantic  sentiment  as  itself. 
He  was  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that  either  maidenly 
modesty,  or  pride  of  superior  station,  prevented  her  from  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  his  compliment.  Burns'  letter  is  dated 
Nov.  18th,  1786.  He  writes  thus  to  Miss  Alexander.  "I  had 
roved  out  as  chance  directed  in  the  favourite  haunts  of  my 
muse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in  all  the 
gaiety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening  sun  was  flaming  over 
the  distant  western  hills ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson 
opening  blossom  or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  It  was  a  golden 
moment  for  the  poetic  heart.  Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  the 
hour,  when  in  a  corner  of  my  prospect  I  spied  one  of  the  fairest 
pieces  of  nature's  workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  land- 
scape, or  met  a  poet's  eye.  Had  Calumny  or  Villany  taken  my 
walk,  they  had  at  that  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  with  such 
an  object.  The  enclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  return  home ; 
and  perhaps  it  but  poorly  answers  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  scene."  Whatever  Miss  Alexander's  real  feelings  then 
were  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  avouch  that  she  feels  proud 
now  of  the  incense  offered  to  her  beauty  by  the  Ayrshire  bard. 
She  resides  in  Glasgow,  and  dwells  with  fondness  over  the  poet's 
tender  lyric. — M. 
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With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd, 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy, 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy ; 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile, 
The  lily's  hue,  and  rose's  dye, 

Bespoke  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

Fair  is  the  morn  in  flow'ry  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild  ; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonely  wild  : 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile  ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

O,  had  she  been  a  country  maid, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain  : 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain, 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil  ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmylp. 

Tli  en  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine  ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine  : 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks,  or  till  the  soil, 
And  every  day  bring  joys  divine 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 
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A    MOTHER'S    LAMENT 

FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SON.* 
Tune — "Finlaystoun  House." 

FATE  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 

And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart  ; 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart. 
By  cruel  hands  the  sapling  drops, 

In  dust  dishonour'd  laid : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  Age's  future  shade. 

The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish'd  young  ; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 
Death,  oft  I've  fear'd  thy  fatal  blow, 

Now,  fond  I  bare  my  breast, 
O  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest ! 

*  Burns  in  this  song  alludes  to  Mrs  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch, 
who  lost  her  son,  a  promising  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  composed  it  one  morning,  on  horseback,  after  three  o'clock, 
as  he  rode  in  the  dark  from  Nithsdale  to  Ellisland. — M. 
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THE  BRAES  O'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

Tune — "Braes  o'  Ballochmyle." 

THE  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee,* 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel  in  beauty's  bloom  the  whyle, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair  ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with 'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair, 

Shall  birdie  charm  or  flow'ret  smile  ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel !  sweet  Ballochmyle  ! 

*  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. — 
Ballochmyle,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  now  of 
Claud  Alexander,  Esq.  Allan  Masterton  composed  the  tune. 
The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Maria  Whitefoord,  now  Mrs  Cran- 
stoun,  eldest  daughter  of  the  above  Sir  John  Whitefoord.  The 
Whitefoords  were  an  ancient  family  in  Ayrshire,  and  this  song 
was  written  on  the  occasion  of  their  leaving  that  county. — M. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  NITH. 

Time — "  Robie  donna  gorach." 

THE  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith  to  me, 

Where  Cummins  ance  had  high  command 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land, 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear  ! 
Must  wayward  fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales. 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro*  the  broom  ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom, 

Far  from  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes, 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days ! 


THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING.' 

Tune — "  The  Bonnie  wee  thing." 

BONNIE  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wast  thou  mine, 

I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 

*  Burns  informs  us  himself  that  this  song  was  composed  on  his 
"little  idol,  the  charming  lovely  Davies."  He  inclosed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  lady : — "  When  I  meet  with 
a  person,"  said  he,  "after  my  own  heart,  I  positively  feel  what  an 
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Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 
In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine  ; 

And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 
Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty, 
In  ae  constellation  shine  ; 

To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 
Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine  ! 
Bonnie  wee,  &c. 


GANE  IS  THE  DAY  AND  MIRK'S  THE  NIGHT. 

Tune — "  Guidwife  count  the  lawin." 

GANE  is  the  day  and  mirk's  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faut  o'  light, 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon, 
And  bluid-red  wine's  the  rising  sun. 

Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin, 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  semple-folk  maun  fecht  and  fen' ; 

orthodox  Protestant  would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which  acts 
on  my  fancy  like  inspiration  :  and  I  can  no  more  resist  rhyming 
on  the  impulse  than  an  eolian  harp  can  refuse  its  notes  to  the 
streaming  air.  A  distich  or  two  would  be  the  consequence, 
though  the  object  which  hit  my  fancy  were  gray-bearded  age : 
but  where  my  theme  is  youth  and  beauty — a  young  lady,  whose 
personal  charms,  wit,  and  sentiment,  are  equally  striking  and 
unaffected —  by  heavens  !  though  I  had  lived  three  score  years  a 
married  man,  and  three  score  years  before  I  was  a  married  man, 
my  imagination  would  hallow  the  very  idea." — M. 
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But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 
Then  guidwife  count,  &c. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 
That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool  ; 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 
An  ye  drink  it  a'  ye'll  find  him  out.* 
Then  guidwife  count,  &c. 


MEIKLE  THINKS  MY  LUVE  O'  MY  BEAUTY.f 

Tiaie — "My  Tocher's  the  jewel." 

O  MEIKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin  ; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie, 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree, 

It's  a'  for  the  hiney  he'll  cherish  the  bee, 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller, 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 

Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  airl-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy  j 
But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin, 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 

Ye're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree, 
Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me. 

*  This  stanza  appears  in  the  shorter  pieces  which  conclude 
the  poems. — M. 

f  This  first  appeared  in  .Johnson's  Museum.  The  air  is  by 
Oswald.— M. 
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JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO.* 

JOHN  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent, 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 


*  In  the  first  volume  of  a  collection,  entitled  Poetry  Original 
and  Selected,  printed  by  Brash  and  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  this  song 
is  given  as  follows  : 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  improved, 
BY  ROBERT  BURNS. 

JOHN  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  I  wonder  what  you  mean, 
To  rise  so  soon  in  the  morning,  and  sit  up  so  late  at  e'en  j 
Ye'll  blear  out  a'  your  een,  John,  and  why  should  you  do  so  ? 
Gang  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e'en,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  when  nature  first  began 
To  try  her  canny  hand,  John,  her  master- work  was  man ; 
And  you  amang  them  a',  John,  sae  trig  frae  tap  to  toe ; 
She  proved  to  be  nae  journey-work,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  j6,  John,  ye  were  my  first  conceit, 

And  ye  need  na  think  it  strange,  John,  tho'  I  ca'  ye  trim  and 

neat ; 

Tho'  some  folks  say  ye're  auld  John,  I  never  think  ye  so, 
But  I  think  ye're  aye  the  same  to  me,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  we've  seen  our  bairns'  bairns, 
And  yet,  my  dear  John  Anderson,  I'm  happy  in  your  arms, 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John — I'm  sure  ye'll  ne'er  say  no, 
Tho'  the  days  are  gane  that  we  have  seen,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  what  pleasure  does  it  gie, 

To  see  sae  many  sprouts,  John,  spring  up  'tween  you  and  me, 

And  ilka  lad  and  lass,  John,  in  our  footsteps  to  go, 

Makes  perfect  heaven  here  on  earth,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  when  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven,  your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
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But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 


But  now  your  head's  turn'J  bald,  John,  your  locks  are  like  the 

snow, 
Yet  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  frae  year  to  year  we've  past, 
And  soon  that  year  maun  come,  John,  will  bring  us  to  our  last : 
But  let  na  that  affright  us,  John,  our  hearts  were  ne'er  our  foe, 
While  in  innocent  delight  we  liv'd,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  we  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John,  we've  had  wi  ane  anither ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John,  but  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 
And  we'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot,  John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

The  stanza  with  which  this  song,  inserted  by  Messrs  Brash  and 
Reid,  begins,  is  the  chorus  of  the  old  song  under  this  title  ;  and 
though  perfectly  suitable  to  that  wicked  but  witty  ballad,  it  has 
no  accordance  with  the  strain  of  delicate  and  tender  sentiment  of 
this  improved  song.  In  regard  to  the  five  other  additional  stan- 
zas, though  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  stanzas  that  are  un- 
questionably our  bard's,  yet  every  reader  of  discernment  will  see 
they  are  by  an  inferior  hand ;  and  the  real  author  of  them  ought 
neither  to  have  given  them,  nor  suffered  them  to  be  given  to  the 
world  as  the  production  of  Burns.  If  there  were  no  other  mark 
of  their  spurious  origin,  the  latter  half  of  the  third  line  in  the 
seventh  stanza,  "  our  hearts  were  ne'er  our  foe,"  would  be  proof 
sufficient.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  our  bard  has  adopt- 
ed defective  rhymes,  but  a  single  instance  cannot  be  produced,  in 
which,  to  preserve  the  rhyme,  he  has  given  a  feeble  thought,  in 
false  grammar.  These  additional  stanzas  are  not  however  without 
merit,  and  they  may  serve  to  prolong  the  pleasure  which  every 
person  of  taste  must  feel,  from  listening  to  a  most  happy  union 
of  beautiful  music,  with  moral  sentiments  that  are  singularly  in- 
teresting.—  Currie. 

The  old  song  of  *  John  Anderson  my  Jo'  has  been  preserved 
by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  In 
reference  to  it,  that  accomplished  prelate  says  : — "  While  in  Eng- 
land, verse  was  made  the  vehicle  of  controversy,  and  Popery  was 
attacked  in  it  by  logical  argument  or  stinging  satire ;  we  may  be 
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John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  i 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi*  ane  ariither  : 

sure  the  zeal  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  would  not  suffer  their 
pens  to  be  idle,  but  many  a  pasquil  was  discharged  at  the  Romish 
priests  and  their  enormous  encroachments  on  property.  Of 
this  kind,  perhaps  is  the  following,  (preserved  in  Maitland's 
MS.  collection  of  Scottish  poems  in  the  Pepysian  library  : ) 

Tak  a  Wabster,  that  is  leill, 
And  a  Miller,  that  will  not  steil, 
With  ane  Priest,  that  is  not  greedy, 
And  lay  ane  deid  corpse  thame  by, 
And  throw  virtue  of  thame  three, 
That  deid  corpse  sail  qwyknit  be. 

Thus  far  all  was  fair :  but  the  furious  hatred  of  popery  led  them 
to  employ  their  rhymes  in  a  still  more  licentious  manner.  It  is 
a  received  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation ridiculous  and  obscene  songs  were  composed  to  be  sung  by 
the  rabble,  to  the  tunes  of  the  most  favourite  hymns  in  the  Latin 
service.  '  Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pies,'  (designed  to  ridi- 
cule the  popish  clergy, )  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these  meta- 
morphosed hymns ;  '  Maggy  Lauder'  was  another ;  '  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,'  was  a  third.  The  original  music  of  all  these 
sonnets  was  very  fine.  To  give  a  specimen  of  their  manner  we 
have  inserted  one  of  the  least  offensive.  The  reader  will  pardon 
the  meanness  of  composition,  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  which 
strongly  marks  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  In  the  present  edition,  this  song  is  much  improved  by  some 
new  readings  communicated  by  a  friend ;  who  thinks  by  the 
seven  bairns,  in  stanza  second,  are  meant  the  spurious  offspring 
of  Mother  Church,  as  the  first  stanza  contains  a  satirical  allusion 
to  the  luxury  of  the  popish  clergy. 

"  The  adaptation  of  solemn  church  music  to  these  ludicrous 
pieces,  and  the  jumble  of  ideas  thereby  occasioned,  will  account 
for  the  following.  From  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
Scotland,  called  '  The  Book  of  the  Vniversal  Kirk,'  p.  90,  7th 
July,  1568,  it  appears  that  Thomas  Basseridyne,  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, printed  'a  psalme  buik,  in  the  end  whereof  was  found 
printed  one  baudy  sang,  called  'Welcome  Fortunes." 


John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  cum  in  as  ze  gae  bye, 
And  ze  sail  get  a  sheip's  heid  weil  baken  in  a  pye ; 
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Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


Weel  baken  in  a  pie,  and  the  haggis  in  a  pat ; 
John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  cum  in  and  ze's  get  that. 

MAN. 

And  how  doe  ze,  Cummer?  and  how  hae  ze  thriven? 
And  how  mony  bairns  hae  ze?     WOM.  Cummer,  I  hae  seven. 
MAN,  Are  they  to  zour  awin  gude  man  ?  WOM.  Na,  Cummer,  na ; 
For  five  of  them  were  gotten  quhan  he  was  awa." 

In  the  first  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's  work,   the  second  stanza 
ran  thus  : 

And  how  doe  ze,  Cummer?  and  how  doe  ze  thrive? 
And  how  mony  bairns  hae  ze  ?    WOM.  'Cummer,  I  hae  five. 
MAN,  Are  they  all  to  zour  ain  guid  man  ?  WOM.  Na,  Cummer,  na ; 
For  three  of  them  were  gotten  quhan  Willie  was  awa. 

Commenting  upon  this  song,  Ritson  adds,  "  This,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  ballad ;  of  which  the  satire  was  trans- 
ferred by  an  easy  change  of  two  or  three  words  from  common  life 
to  holy  church.  It  is,  however,  either  way  a  great  curiosity." 
We  are  informed  in  the  index  to  the  third  volume  of  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  that  this  tune  was  a  piece  of  sacred  music 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  times  of  our  country,  and  that  John 
Anderson  was  by  tradition  said  to  be  town  piper  of  Kelso.  If 
this  be  true,  the  worthy  man  must  have  been  one  of  the  "  common 
menstrallis"  of  our  Scottish  burghs  who  were  usually  elected 
annually  at  the  Whitsuntide  courts  of  these  burghs,  as  appears 
from  innumerable  records  yet  extant.  Their  instruments  usu<-«ly 
were  the  bagpipe  and  the  drum.  In  the  acts  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following  rather  curious 
entry,  under  the  date,  Aug.  15,  1487,  concerning  the  u  Com- 
moune  Pyparis."  "The  quhilk  day  the  prouest,  baillies,  coun- 
sale,  and  dekynnis  of  the  toune,  gart  the  commoune  pyparis  of 
the  toune  to  be  feyit  for  the  honour  of  the  toune,  on  this  wyse ; 
that  thai  sail  pas  to  all  honest  persounes  of  substance,  that  may 
sustene  the  same,  and  tak  thair  meit  of  ilk  ane  of  them  ane  day 
about,  and  hip  nane.  And  gif  thai  tak  wedge,  that  they  sustene 
thamself  thairupon  that  day ;  and  that  the  persoun  that  gevis 
them  thair  meit  give  to  them  ixd.  on  the  day,  that  is  to  ilk  pyper 
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DELIA. 

FAIR  the  face  of  orient  day, 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose ; 
But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  blows. 

iijd.  at  the  leist."     Edinburgh  in  these  early  times  had  thus  the 
luxury  of  hearing  three  pipers  every  morning  play  up 

The  joly  day  now  dauis. 

In  Glasgow  these  minstrels  were  rather  better,  as  appears  from 
this  minute  of  Council,  dated  "  Sondaye,  June  20th,  1574.  The 
quhilk  daye  Archibald  Bordland  and  Robert  Duncane  ar  ad- 
mitted to  be  menstrales  to  the  toune  for  this  instant  zeir ;  and  to 
haif  fra  ilk  freman  allanerlie  but  meyt  twa  schillingis  money  at 
the  leist,  witht  the  mair  at  the  gevars  pleasour."  By  a  subsequent 
entry  we  find  this  item  of  expenditure,  8th  Oct.,  1755.  "Item 
the  said  daye  be  vertu  of  ane  rolment  at  their  commands,  gevin 
to  the  towne  menstrales  samekle  blew  clayth  as  to  by  twa  coitts, 
and  for  cramosy  to  be  the  townes  armes,  to  be  put  thairon,  and 
for  making  thairof,  extending  in  haill  to  iiij  lib.,  xvs."  Same 
date  we  have  5s.  paid  to  "  Tomas  Downy  for  inputting  of  the 
'  Schoscheheid  ;'  "  (drum  head,  and  not  a  trumpet,  as  stated  in 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,)  besides  3s.  4d.  "for  ane  perchement  skyn 
to  cover  the  schosche."  In  1579,  a  payment  of  10s.  is  made  to 
the  "Menstrales  for  thair  expensis  to  Hamilton  sege." 

But  reverting  to  the  subject  from  which  we  started,  we  think 
it  right  to  give  also  Ritson's  commentary  on  the  statement  made 
by  Percy.  That  eminent  antiquary  quotes  also  Mr  Tytler's  ver- 
sion of  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Percy,  which  is  this  ; — 
"  That  in  ridicule  of  the  cathedral  service,  several  of  their  hymns 
were  by  the  wits  among  the  reformed,  burlesqued  and  sung  as 
profane  ballads.  Of  this  there  is  some  remaining  evidence.  The 
well  known  tunes  of  John  come  kiss  me  now,  Kind  Robin  loes  me, 
and  John  Anderson  my  jo,  are  said  to  be  of  that  number."  In  a 
foot  note,  Ritson  dryly  remarks,  that  "  these  hymns  unfortunately 
were  in  Latin,  which,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  <  the  wits  among 
the  reformed '  understood  somewhat  too  imperfectly,  to  be  able 
to  burlesque  them.  This  part  of  the  tradition  is  more  absurd,  if 
possible,  than  the  other."  Ritson  continues,  "the  evidence  sup- 
posed to  be  here  alluded  to,  seems  to  prove  a  very  different  fact : 
which  is,  that  several  common  tunes  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  puritans,  in  order  either  to  satirise  the  popish  clergy, 
or  to  promote  their  peculiar  fanaticism,  as  has  been  already  men- 
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Sweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  lay, 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear  ; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flower-enamour'd  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip ; 
Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brownfd  Arab's  lip  ; 

But  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect,  rove  ! 
O  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss  ! 
For  oh  !  my  soul  is  parch'd  with  love  ! 

tioned.  No  vestige  of  any  Scottish  melody  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be  found  in  the  old  Scottish  church-service,  which  did  not 
(for  one  of  their  service  books  is  preserved)  and  could  not  possi- 
bly differ  from  that  of  other  catholic  countries,  and  must  there- 
fore have  consisted  entirely  of  chant  and  counterpoint.  We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  the  Scottish  song  owes  no- 
thing to  the  church-music  of  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  before 
the  Reformation ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than 
such  harmonic  compositions  to  the  genius  of  song,  which  con- 
sists in  the  simple  melody  of  one  single  part.  The  tradition  has 
probably  no  other  foundation  than  the  ridiculous  travestie  made 
by  these  pious  reformers  of  certain  "  prophaine  sangs  for  avoyd- 
ing,"  as  their  cant  is,  "  of  sinne  and  harlotrie,"  and  substituting 
a  sort  of  blasphemous  buffoonery  in  their  place.  "  If,"  says  Mr 
Tytler,  "  the  other  tunes  preserved  of  the  old  church  music  were 
in  the  same  style  of  John  come  kiss  me  now,  our  fine  old  melodies, 
I  think,  could  borrow  nothing  from  them."  This,  however,  is 
not  so  clear ;  as  John  come  kiss  me  now  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
tune." — M. 
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OF  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW.» 
Tune — "Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

OF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw  ; 
But  when  their  best  they  hae  put  on, 

My  Jeanie  dings  them  a': 
In  namely  weeds  she  far  exceeds 

The  fairest  o'  the  town  ; 

*  This  is  a  very  popular  song,  and  deservedly  so.  Burns  wrote 
it  in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  during  the  honey-moon,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  notes.  The  compliment  to  simple  rural  beauty 
and  pure  innocence  was  never  more  felicitously  expressed  than 
in  the  second  stanza.  The  four  concluding  stanzas  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  song.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly added  by  Burns,  who  very  naturally  was  fond  of  the  subject. 
In  Thomson's  Select  Melodies,  additional  verses  have  also  been 
written  for  it  by  Mr  Richardson. — M. 
o  2 
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Both  sage  arid  gay  confess  it  sae, 
Tho'  drest  in  russet  gown. 

The  gamesome  lamb,  that  sucks  its  dam, 

Mair  harmless  canna  be ; 
She  has  nae  faut,  (if  sic  ye  ca't,) 

Except  her  love  for  me  : 
The  sparkling  dew,  o'  clearest  hue, 

Is  like  her  shining  e'en  : 
In  shape  and  air,  nane  can  compare 

Wi'  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 

O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees  ; 
Wi'  gentle  gale,  frae  muir  and  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees, 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

Tiiat's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean  : 
Ae  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  lovely  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes, 

Hae  past  atween  us  twa  ! 
How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part 

That  day  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 
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SWEET  CLOSES  THE  EVENING* 

Tune — "  Craigie-burn-wood." 


Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee  ; 

0  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  ! 

SWEET  closes  the  evening  on  Craigie-burn-wood, 

And  blithely  awaukens  the  morrow  ; 
But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigie-burn-wood 

Can  yield  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

1  hear  the  wild  birds  singing  ; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me, 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger  ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight  and  tall, 
I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie ; 


*  The  heroine  of  this  song  was  a  Miss  LORIMER,  to  whom, 
under  the  name  of  CHLORIS,  the  poet  has  addressed  several  of 
his  most  enchanting  songs,  and  who  lived  at  Craigie-burn,  near 
Moffat.  "  The  air,'"  says  Mr  Thomson,  "  is  probably  a  production 
of  that  country,  which  the  poet  considers  as  the  confine  of  the 
district  where  the  greatest  part  of  our  Lowland  music  has  been 
composed,  as  far  as  we  venture  to  localise  it  from  the  title,  the 
words,  Sfc.  From  Craigie-burn,"  he  says,  "  till  one  reaches  the 
West  Highlands  we  have  scarcely  any  slow  air  of  antiquity." — M. 
o  3 
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But  oh,  what  will  my  torments  be, 
If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnnie  ! 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms, 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me  ; 

And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 
I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 

O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  ! 


MY  HEART  WAS  ANCE.* 
Tune — "  To  the  Weavers  gin  ye  go." 

MY  heart  was  ance  as  blithe  and  free 

As  simmer  days  were  lang, 
But  a  bonnie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

*  The  chorus  of  this  song  is  taken  from  the  following  ancient 
ditty,  which  we  give  as  taken  down  by  Mr  Buchan,  from  the 
recitation  of  a  very  old  man,  who  learned  it  in  his  infancy. — Mr 
Buchan  adds,  "I  never  saw  it  in  print." — 

The  weaver,  the  weaver, 

The  weaver  o'  the  green, 
There  will  something  fa'  the  weaver 

That  dwalls  in  Muir  o'  Steen. 

To  the  weaver  gin  ye  go, 
To  the  weaver  gin  ye  go ; 
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To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go  ; 

I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 

My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town, 

To  warp  a  plaiden  wab  ; 
But  the  weary  weary  warpin  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 

A  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad, 

Sat  working  at  his  loom  ; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net, 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin-wheel, 

And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun'  ; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock, 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan, 
As  my  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

But  what,  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 
Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell ; 


You'll  need  somebody  wi1  you, 
To  the  weaver  gin  ye  go. 

The  weaver  he's  a  cunning  loon, 
(There's  few  o'  them  ca'd  leel,) 


To  the  weaver  gin  ye  go,  &c. 

The  indelicacy  of  the  concluding  verses  makes  them  perfectly 
inadmissible. — M. 
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But,  oh  !  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 
Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go  ; 

I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 


WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST.* 

Tune— «  The  Mill,  Mill  O." 

WHEN  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning. 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  but  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hands  unstain'd  wi'  plunder  ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 

*  Mr  Thomson,  in  his  Select  Melodies,  Vol.  I.  p.  23,  mentions 
that  the  following  incident  relative  to  this  song  was  recently  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  friend,  a  clergyman  in  Dumfriesshire : 
"  Burns,  I  have  been  informed,  was  one  summer  evening  at  the 
inn  at  Brownhill  with  a  couple  of  friends,  when  a  poor  way-worn 
soldier  passed  the  window  :  of  a  sudden  it  struck  the  poet  to  call 
him  in,  and  get  the  story  of  his  adventures ;  after  listening  to 
which,  he  all  at  once  fell  into  one  of  those  fits  of  abstraction  not 
unusual  with  him.  He  was  lifted  to  the  region  where  he  had  his 
'  Garland  and  Singing  Robes  about  him,'  and  the  result  was  the 
admirable  song  which  be  sent  you  for  'the  Mill,  Mill  O.'" — M. 
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I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
1  thought  upon  her  witching  smile, 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported  ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted  ; 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  sweet  lass, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
O  !  happy,  happy  may  he  be, 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  : 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger  ; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang, 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  grew  than  ever : 
Quo'  she,  a  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed  ; 

Forget  him  shall  I  never  . 
Our  humble  cot,  and  namely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  o't, 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't ! 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ! 
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By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky — 
By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 

I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted : 
Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  my  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailin  plenish'd  fairly  : 
Come  then,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor  ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour; 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger  ; 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


WILL  YE  GO  TO  THE  INDIES  MY  MARY.* 

Tune — "The  Ewe  Bughts." 

WILL  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  roar? 

*  This  is  a  juvenile  production  of  the  poet,  and  when  he  trans- 
mitted it  for  publication  to  Mr  Thomson  he  wrote  thus  of  its 
subject :  "  In  my  very  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  the  following  farewell  of  a  dear 
girl ;  it  is  quite  trifling  and  has  nothing  of  the  merit  of  the  Ewe 
Bughts.  You  must  know  that  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the 
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0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine  : 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true, 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow. 

O  plight  me  your  faith  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily  white  hand  : 

O  plight  me  your  faith  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mucual  affection  to  join, 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time  ! 


THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT.* 

Tune — •"  Captain  o'  Kain." 

THE  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  thro'  the  vale  ; 
The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale  : 

breathings  of  ardent  passion ;  and  though  it  might  have  been 
easy  in  after  times  to  have  given  them  a  polish,  to  me  it  would 
have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which  was  so  faithfully  in- 
scribed on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  was,  as  they  say  of 
wines,  their  race." — M. 

*  These  admirable  stanzas  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the 
young  Prince  Charles  Edward,  when  wandering  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  after  his  fatal  defeat  at  Culloden  moor. — M. 
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But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd  by  care  ? 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dared  could  it  merit  their  malice — 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  ? 
His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  valleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none. 

But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
My  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn  ; 
Your  deeds  proved  so  loyal,  in  hot  bloody  trial, 
Alas!  can  I  make  you  no  sweeter  return! 


WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE,  &c* 
"  Tune — What  can  a  young  Lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  Man  ?" 

WHAT  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian' ! 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie,  &c. 

*  "  The  title  of  this  song,"  says  Mr  Buchan,  "  is  to  be  found 
in  an  old  English  collection  of  songs,  and  the  best  version  of  tha 
song  is  what  follows  ; — 

0  Katy,  dear  Katy,  I'll  tell  you  what  grieves  me, 
And  for  to  advise  me  do  all  that  you  can ; 

If  ye  could  relieve  me  a  present  I'd  give  you, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

1  canna  get  sleeping  for  sighing  and  weeping, 

What  shall  I  do  Katy?  O  here  take  my  fan ; 
My  mind  is  sae  crazy  I'm  dull  and  uneasy, 
I  am  sae  perplexed  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man. 
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He's  always  compleenin  frae  morniri  to  e'enin, 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang  ; 

He's  doy'lt  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
O,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can  ; 

He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows, 
O,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  ! 


My  mither  she  teazes  me  morning  and  e'ening, 

My  auntie  she  vexes  me  a'  the  day  lang, 
To  marry  the  carle  because  o'  his  sillar, 

But  what  can  a  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

His  heart  it  is  cauld,  and  eke  dull  and  hollow, 
The  hale  o'  his  carcase  is  a'  skin  and  bane  ; 

For  him  and  his  money  I  carena  a  penny, 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

My  Titty,  the  gipsy,  (wha  wouldna  misca'  her  ?) 
On  me  takes  nae  pity,  but  joins  wi'  the  clan, 

And  says,  I  may  never  get  sic  a  gude  offer, 
But  what  can  a  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

Sweethearts  I've  got  mony,  but  she  hasna  ony, 
Sae  weel's  I  can  dive  in  the  heart  o'  her  plan ; 

Because  she's  neglected,  my  peace  she  has  wrecket, 
And  plagues  me  to  marry  a  doited  auld  man. 

They  keep  me  at  hame  frae  the  dance  and  the  market, 
Because  I  am  some  years  younger  than  ANN  ; 

The  tawpie's  their  dawtie,  and  they  for  to  please  her, 
Would  sell  a  young  lassie  unto  an  auld  man. 

The  rose  in  its  splendour  shall  blaw  in  December, 
The  corbie  and  craw  turn  white  as  the  swan, 

The  owl  it  shall  sing  like  the  linnet  in  spring, 
Before  that  I  marry  a  crazy  auld  man  ! 

Miss  Jean  Allardyce  of  Pittenweem  was  the  heroine  of  this  song, 
which  she  addresses  to  her  comrade,  Miss  Katherine  Gordon  of 
Wardass,  in  the  year  1714." — M. 
2  P 
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My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan  ; 

I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 


THERE  WAS  A  LASS.* 
Tune — "Duncan  Davison." 

THERE  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin  ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  follow'd  her, 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
The  moor  was  dreigh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  couldna  win ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock, 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green, 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd  their  shanks 

And  aye  she  set  the  wheel  between  ; 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn  ; 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin'  graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o'er  the  burn. 

We'll  big  a  house — a  wee,  wee  house, 
And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen, 

Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 
When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 

*  The  last  four  lines  of  this  song  are  only  a  little  varied  from 
the  old  spirited  one,  now  rarely  remembered. — 

I  can  drink  an'  no  be  drunk  ; 

I  can  fight  an'  no  be  slain ; 
I  can  kiss  my  neighbour's  wife, 

An'  aye  be  welcome  to  my  ain.  B. 
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A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk  ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain  ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 


THENIEL  MENZIE'S  BONNIE  MARY* 

Tune — "  The  Ruffian's  Rant." 

IN  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry; 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky, 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 

*  I  remember  to  have  seen  many  years  ago  a  copy  of  this  song, 
in  a  very  old  Aberdeen  Magazine,  said  to  be  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  city.  The  oldest  on  record  is,  however,  the  following  from 
recitation,  and  never  in  print. 

In  Scotland  braid  and  far  awa', 
Where  lasses  painted,  busk  sae  braw, 
A  bonnier  lass  I  never  saw, 

Than  Thenie  Menzie's  bonny  Mary. 

CHORUS. 

Thenie  Menzie's  bonny  Mary, 
Thenie  Menzie's  bonny  Mary  ; 
A'  the  warld  would  I  gie, 

For  a  kiss  o'  Thenie's  bonny  Mary. 

The  miser's  joy  and  gowden  bliss, 
I  never  kent,  nor  sought  to  guess  ; 
I'm  rich  when  I  hae  taen  a  kiss 
O'  Thenie  Menzie's  bonny  Mary. 
Thenie  Men/ie's,  &c. 

Some  dozen'd  loons  sit  douf  and  cauld, 
And  they  hae  liv'd  till  they've  grown  auld, 
Scarce  ever  kent  they  had  a  saul, 
Till  they  saw  Thenie's  bonny  Mary. 
Thenie  Menzie's,  &c. 

p  2 
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Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary  ; 

Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry  ; 

And  aye  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile, 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 

We  lap  and  danced  the  lee-lang  day, 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary  ; 

But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay, 
For  kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzie's  bonnie  Mary  ; 

Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIFF-MUIR. 

Tune — "  Cameronian  Rant." 

"  O  CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 
Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 

Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 
And  did  the  battle  see,  man  ?" 


Her  dimply  chin  and  rosy  cheeks, 
Her  milk-white  hands  sae  saft  and  sleek, 
And  twa  bricht  een  that  seem  to  speak, 
Hae  tied  my  heart  to  Thenie's  Mary. 

Thenie  Menzie's,  &c.  B. 
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I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin'  red  ran  mony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades, 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man  ; 
They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outgush'd, 

And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa'  man  ; 
The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  they  glanc'd  for  twenty  miles  : 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  broad-swords  clash'd, 
And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd,  and  smash'd, 

'Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man  ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs 

Arid  covenant  true  blues,  man ; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  bayonets  opposed  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  'till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man . 

"  O  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man  ; 
I  saw  myself,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man  ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight, 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straught  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut ; 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat, 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man  !" 
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My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man  : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill, 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good  will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill  ; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose — all  crying  woes  ; 

And  so  it  goes,  you  see,  man. 

They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 

Amang  the  Highand  clans,  man  ; 
I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain, 

Or  fallen  in  whiggish  hands,  man  : 
Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 
Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 
But  mony  bade  the  world  gu  id-night  ; 
Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell, 
By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 
Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  fell, 

And  Whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man.* 

*  Burns  never  wrote  a  word  of  this  song.  It  was  written  and 
sung  far  and  wide  before  he  was  born.  It  was  a  song  my  father 
used  to  sing ;  but  he  only  sung  the  first  verse  and  the  last  but 
one.  In  Burns'  copy  it  is  shortened,  it  is  true,  but  far  from 
being  improved.  See  Jacobite  Relics,  vol.  ii. — H. 

Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  poet's  brother,  Gilbert  Burns,  who 
says  that  he  found  it  copied  out  by  Robert ;  but  he  had  his  doubts 
whether  it  was  his  composition.  Johnson,  in  his  Musical  Museum, 
assigns  it  to  Burns.  On  a  comparison  with  the  songs  given  below 
it  will  be  seen  that  Burns  did  little  more  than  abridge  them.  It 
was  probably  written  in  vindication  of  the  Rebel  army,  who  had 
been  pretty  severely  handled  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Barclay  in  the  song 
entitled  Will  Lickladle  and  Tarn  Cleancogue.  There  is  a  stanza 
of  an  old  song  which  says, 

Gin  ye  had  been  where  I  hae  been, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  vauntie  ; 
For  I  hae  been  at  Sherra-muir, 

And  focht  at  Killiecrankie. 
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At  Prestonpans  I  also  was, 

And  a'  Prince  Chariie's  battles, 
Where  glittering  swords  around  me  clashed, 

And  thundering  cannon  rattles. 


SHERIFF-MUIR.* 

THERE'S  some  say  that  we  wan, 
Some  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a'  man  ; 
But  one  thing  I'm  sure, 
That  at  Sheriff- muir, 
A  battle  there  was,  which  I  saw,  man  ; 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  man. 

Brave  Argylef  and  Belhaven,{ 

Not  like  frighted  Leven,§ 
Which  Rothes||  and  Haddingtonf  saw,  man ; 

For  they  all  with  Wightman  ** 

Advanc'd  on  the  right,  man, 
While  others  took  flight,  being  raw,  man, 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Lord  Roxburgh  ff  was  there, 
In  order  to  share 


*  The  battle  of  Dunblane  or  Sheriff-muir  was  fought  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1715,  between  the  earl  of  Mar,  for  the 
Chevalier,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  for  the  government.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory,  the  left  wing  of  either  army  being 
routed.  The  capture  of  Preston,  it  is  very  remarkable,  happened 
on  the  same  day. 

f  John  (Campbell)  2d  duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  government  forces  ;  a  nobleman  of  great  talents  and  integrity, 
much  respected  by  all  parties  :  died  1 743. 

{  John  (Hamilton)  lord  Belhaven,  served  as  a  volunteer,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  raised  by  the  county  of 
Haddington:  perished  at  sea,  1721. 

$  David  (  Lesly)  earl  of  Leven  ;  for  the  government. 

||  John  (Lesley)  earl  of  Rothes ;  for  the  government. 

f  Thomas  (Hamilton)  earl  of  Haddington;  for  the  government. 

**  Major-general  Joseph  Wightman. 

ff  John  (Ker)  first  duke  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  the  government. 
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With  Douglas,*  who  stood  not  in  awe,  man, 
Volunteerly  to  ramble 
With  Lord  Loudon  Campbell,f 

Brave  Hay  J  did  suffer  for  a',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Sir  John  Schaw,§  that  great  knight, 

With  broadsword  most  bright, 
On  horseback  he  briskly  did  charge,  man  ; 

An  hero  that's  bold, 

None  could  him  withhold, 
He  stputly  encountered  the  targemen. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

For  the  cowardly  Whittam,|| 

For  fear  they  should  cut  him, 
Seeing  glittering  broadswords  with  a  pa',  man, 

And  that  in  such  thrang, 

Made  Baird  edicang,^ 
And  from  the  brave  clans  ran  awa,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Brave  Mar**  and  Panmureff 

Were  firm  I  am  sure, 
The  latter  was  kidnapt  awa,  man, 

With  brisk  men  about, 

Brave  Harry \\  retook 
His  brother,  and  laught  at  them  a',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 


*  Archibald  (Douglas)  duke  of  Douglas. 
f  Hugh  (Campbell)  earl  of  Loudon. 

J  Archibald,  earl  of  Islay,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  dangerously  wounded. 

§  An  officer  in  the  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers. 
||  Major-general  Thomas  Whitham. 

3i.  e.  an  aid-du-camp. 
*  John  (Erskine)  earl  of  Mar,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Chevalier's  army;  a  nobleman  of  great  spirit,  honour,  and  abilities. 
He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1702. 

ft  James  (Maule)  earl  of  Panraure ;  died  at  Paris,  1723. 

||  Honourable  Harry  Maule,  brother  to  the  earl.  The  cir- 
cumstance here  alluded  to  is  thus  related  in  the  earl  of  Mar's 
printed  account  of  the  engagement :  "  The  prisoners  taken  by 
us  were  very  civilly  used,  and  none  of  them  stript.  Some  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Stirling  upon  their  parole,  &c....  The  few 
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Grave  Marshall,*  and  Lithgow,f 

And  Glengary'sJ  pith  too, 
Assisted  by  brave  Loggia- man,  § 

And  Gordons  the  bright, 

So  boldly  did  fight, 
The  red-coats  took  flight  and  awa,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Strathmore||  and  Clanronald  f 
Cry'd  still,  Advance  Donald  ! 
Till  both  these  heroes  did  fa',  man  :** 


prisoners  taken  on  our  left  were  most  of  them  stript  and  wounded 
after  taken :  the  earl  of  Panmure  being  first  of  the  prisoners 
wounded  after  taken.  They  having  refused  his  parole,  he  was 
left  in  a  village ;  and,  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  enemy,  upon 
the  approach  of  our  army,  was  rescued  by  his  brother  and  his 
servants." 

*  George  (Keith)  earl  Marischal,  then  a  youth  at  college. 
He  died  at  his  government  of  Neufchatel  in  1771.  His  brother, 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  was  with  him  in  this  battle. 

f  James  (Livingston)  earl  of  Calendar  and  Linlithgow  :  at- 
tainted. 

|  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  laird  of  a  clan ;  a  brave 
and  spirited  chief:  attainted. 

§  Thomas  Drummond  of  Logic- Almond  ;  commanded  the  two 
battalions  of  Drummonds.  He  was  wounded. 

||  John  (Lyon)  earl  of  Strathmore ;  "a  man  of  good  parts, 
of  a  most  amiable  disposition  and  character." 

J  Ranald  Macdonald,  captain  of  Clan-Ranald.  N.  B.  The 
captain  of  a  clan  was  one  who,  being  next  or  near  in  blood  to  the 
chief,  headed  them  in  his  infancy  or  absence. 

**  "  We  have  lost,  to  our  regret,  the  earl  of  Strathmore  and 
the  captain  of  Clan-Ranald." — Earl  of  Mar's  Letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Perth.  Again,  printed  account :  "  We  can't  find  above 
60  of  our  men  in  all  killed,  among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Strath- 
more [and]  the  captain  of  Clan-Ranald,  both  much  lamented." 
The  latter,  "  for  his  good  parts  and  gentle  accomplishments,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  gallant  and  generous  young  gentleman 
among  the  clans.  He  was  lamented  by  both  parties  that  knew 
him." 

His  servant,  who  lay  on  the  field  watching  his  dead  body, 
being  asked  next  day  who  that  was,  answered,  He  was  a  man 
yesterday. — Boswell's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  p  359. 
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For  there  was  such  hashing, 
And  broadswords  a  clashing, 
Brave  Forfar  *  himself  got  a  claw,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Lord  Perth  f  stood  the  storm, 

Seaforth  {  but  lukewarm, 
Kilsyth§  and  Strathallan  ||  not  slaw,  man  ; 

And  Hamilton  f  pled, 

The  men  were  not  bred, 
For  he  had  no  fancy  to  fa',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 


Brave  generous  Southesk,** 

Tullibardin  ff  was  brisk, 
Whose  father  indeed  would  not  draw,  man, 

Into  the  same  yoke, 

Which  serv'd  for  a  cloak, 
To  keep  the  estate  'twixt  them  twa,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 


*  Archibald  (Douglas)  earl  of  Forfar,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  duke's  army.  He  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in 
the  knee,  and  to  have  had  10  or  12  cuts  in  his  head  from  the 
broadswords.  He  died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds. 

•f-  James  marquis  of  Drummond,  son  of  James  (Drummond) 
duke  of  Perth,  was  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  and  "  behaved 
with  great  gallantry."  He  was  attainted,  but  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

J  William  (Mackenzie)  earl  of  Seaforth.  He  was  attainted, 
and  died  in  1740. 

§  William  (Livingston)  viscount  Kilsyth,  attainted. 

||  William  (Drummond)  viscount  Strathallan ;  whose  sense  of 
loyalty  could  scarcely  equal  the  spirit  and  activity  he  manifested 
in  the  cause.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  which  he 
survived,  to  perish  in  the  still  more  fatal  one  of  Culloden-muir. 

^f  Lieutenant-general  George  Hamilton,  commanding  under 
the  earl  of  Mar. 

**  James  (Carnegie)  earl  of  Southesk,  was  attainted,  and, 
escaping  to  France,  died  there  in  1 729. 

•j-j-  William  (Murray)  marquis  of  Tullibardin,  eldest  son  to  the 
fluke  of  Athol.  Having  been  attainted,  he  was  taken  at  sea  in 
1746,  and  died  soon  after,  of  a  flux,  in  the  Tower. 
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Lord  Rollo  *  not  fear'd, 

Kintore  f  and  his  beard, 
Pitsligo  |  and  Ogilvie  §  a',  man  ; 

And  brothers  Balfours,  || 

They  stood  the  first  show'rs, 
Clackmannan  and  Burleigh  ^f  did  claw,  man. 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

But  Clephane  *  *  acted  pretty, 

And  Strowan  -j-f-  the  witty, 
A  poet  that  passes  us  a',  man ; 

For  mine  is  but  rhyme, 

In  respect  of  what's  fine, 
Or  what  he  is  able  to  draw,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

For  Huntly||  and  Sinclair,§§ 
They  both  play'd  the  tinkler, 
With  consciences  black  like  a  craw,  man, 


*  Robert  (Rollo)  Lord  Rollo ;  "  a  man  of  singular  merit  and 
great  integrity:"  died  in  1758. 

•f-  William  (Keith)  earl  of  Kintore. 

|  Alexander  (Forbes)  Lord  Pitsligo;  "a  man  of  good  parts, 
great  honour  and  spirit,  and  universally  beloved  and  esteemed." 
He  was  engaged  again  in  the  affair  of  1745,  for  which  he  was 
attainted,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1762. 

§  James  lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  David  (Ogilvie)  earl  of 
Airly.  He  was  attainted,  but  afterwards  pardoned.  His  father 
not  drawing  into  the  same  yoke,  saved  the  estate. 

||  Some  relations,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

^  Robert  (Balfour)  lord  Burleigh.  He  was  attainted,  and  died 
in  1757. 

**  Major  William  Clephane,  adjutant-general  to  the  marquis 
of  Drummond. 

•f-j-  Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan ;  who,  having  experienced 
every  vicissitude  of  life,  with  a  stoical  firmness,  died  in  peace, 
1749.  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  has  left  elegies  worthy  of 
Tibullus. 

U  Alexander  (Gordon)  marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  to  the 
duke  of  Gordon,  who  remained  neutral. 

§§  John  Sinclair,  Esq.  commonly  called  master  of  Sinclair, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  lord  Sinclair ;  was  attainted,  but  afterwards 
pardoned,  and  died  in  1 750. 
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Some  Angus  and  Fifemen, 
They  ran  for  their  life,  man, 
And  ne'er  a  Lot's  wife  there  at  a',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Then  Laurie  the  traitor, 

Who  betray'd  his  master, 
His  king  and  his  country  and  a',  man, 

Pretending  Mar  might, 

Give  order  to  fight, 
To  the  right  of  the  army  awa',  man.  * 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Then  Laurie  for  fear, 

Of  what  he  might  hear, 
Took  Drummond's  best  horse  and  awa',  man, 

'Stead  of  going  to  Perth, 

He  crossed  the  Firth, 
Alongst  Stirling-bridge  and  awa',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

To  London  he  press'd, 
And  there  he  address'd, 
That  he  behav'd  best  of  them  a',  man, 


*  "  There  was  at  this  time  a  report  prevailed  that  one  Drum- 
mond  went  to  Perth  under  the  notion  of  a  deserter  from  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  but  in  reality  acted  the  part  of  a  spy,  and  gave  his 
grace  intelligence  of  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man 
was  employed  the  day  of  the  action  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  lord 
Drummond,  and  in  that  quality  attended  the  earl  of  Mar  to 
receive  his  orders ;  the  earl,  when  he  found  his  right  was  like  to 
break  the  duke's  left,  sent  this  Drummond  with  orders  to  General 
Hamilton,  who  commanded  on  the  rebels'  left,  to  attack  the 
enemy  briskly,  for  that  he  was  like  to  get  the  better  on  the  right. 
But  Drummond,  as  they  pretend,  gave  contrary  orders  and  intel- 
ligence to  General  Hamilton,  acquainting  him  that  the  earl's  right 
was  broke,  and  desiring  the  general  to  retire  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion possible,  and  in  the  best  order  he  could.  Upon  which 
General  Hamilton  gave  orders  to  slacken  the  attack,  which  was 
obeyed.  Then,  the  duke's  right  approaching,  the  most  of  them 
gave  way  without  striking  a  stroke ;  and  those  who  stood  were 
mostly  gentlemen  and  officers,  who  were  severely  galled  by  the 
duke :  and  they  pretend  that  Drummond,  after  performing  this 
treacherous  part,  went  over  to  the  duke. —  Campbell's  Life  of 
John  Dvke  of  Argyle,  p.  204. 
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And  there  without  strife 
Got  settled  for  life, 
An  hundred  a-year  to  his  fa',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

In  Borrowstounness 

He  resides  with  disgrace, 
Till  his  neck  stand  in  need  of  a  draw,  man, 

And  then  in  a  tether, 

He'll  swing  from  a  ladder, 
And  go  off  the  stage  with  a  pa',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

Rob  Roy*  stood  watch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 
The  booty  for  ought  that  I  saw,  man, 


*  "  Among  other  causes  of  the  rebels'  misfortune  in  that  day 
they  reckon  the  part  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  acted  to  be  one ;  this 
Rob  Roy,  or  Red  Robert,  was  brother  to  the  laird  of  Macgregor, 
and  commanded  that  clan  in  his  brother's  absence ;  but  in  the 
day  of  battle  he  kept  his  men  together  at  some  distance  without 
allowing  them  to  engage,  though  they  showed  all  the  willingness 
imaginable,  and  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  plunder,  which 
was,  it  seems,  the  chief  of  his  design  of  coming  there.  This  clan 
are  a  hardy  rough  people,  but  noted  for  pilfering,  as  they  lie  upon 
the  border  of  the  Highlands ;  and  this  Rob  Roy  had  exercised 
their  talents  that  way  pretty  much  in  a  kind  of  thieving  war  he 
carried  on  against  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who  had,  as  he  alleged, 
cheated  him  of  a  small  feudal  estate." — Campbell's  Life  of  J.  D. 
ofArgyle,  p.  204. 

The  conduct  of  this  gentleman  (who,  the  historian  would  not 
tell  us,  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Campbell,  his  own  being 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament)  was  the  more  surprising,  as  he 
had  ever  been  remarked  for  courage  and  activity.  When  desired 
by  one  of  his  own  officers  to  go  and  assist  his  friends,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  If  they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they 
cannot  do  it  with  me."  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
his  interference  would  have  decided  the  fortune  of  that  day  in 
favour  of  his  own  party.  "  He  continued  in  arms  for  some  years 
after,  and  committed  great  depredations  in  the  shires  of  Dumbar- 
ton and  Lennox,  particularly  on  the  duke  of  Montrose's  lands, 
defeating  several  detachments  sent  to  reduce  him." — Boyse's  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion.  He  is  in  the  number  of  those  attainted  by 
parliament. 
2 
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For  he  never  advanc'd, 
From  the  place  he  was  stanc'd, 
'Till  no  more  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

For  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

So  we  all  took  the  flight, 

And  Moubray  the  Wright ; 
But  Letham  the  smith  was  a  braw  man 

For  he  took  the  gout, 

Which  truly  was  wit, 
"By  judging  it  time  to  withdraw,  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  &c. 

And  Trumpet  Maclean, 

Whose  breeks  were  not  clean, 
Thro'  misfortune  he  happened  to  fa',  man, 

By  saving  his  neck 

His  trumpet  did  break, 
Came  off  without  music  at  a',  man.* 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,   &c. 

So  there  such  a  race  was, 
As  ne'er  in  that  place  was, 
And  as  little  chase  was  at  a',  man ; 
From  other  they  run, 
Without  touk  of  drum  ; 
They  did  not  make  use  of  a  pa',  man. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran,  and  they  ra,n,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa',  man 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  WILL  LICK-LADLE  AND  TOM  CLEAN- 
COGUE,.  TWA  SHEPHERDS  WHA  WERE  FEEDING  THEIR  FLOCKS 
ON  THE  OCHIL-HILLS  ON  THE  DAY  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIFF- 
MOOR  WAS  FOUGHT. 

W.  Pray  came  you  here  the  fight  to  shun ; 

Or  keep  the  sheep  with  me,  man  ? 
Or  was  you  at  the  Sheriff-moor, 

And  did  the  battle  see,  man? 


*  The  particulars  of  this  anecdote  no  where  appear.  The 
hero  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  John  Maclean,  trumpet,  who  was 
sent  from  Lord  Mar,  then  at  Perth,  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  at  Stirling  camp,  on  the  30th  of  October.  Vide  Original 
Letters,  1730.  Two  copies,  however,  printed  not  long  after 
1715,  read,  "And  trumpet  Marine." 
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Pray  tell  whilk  of  the  parties  won  ? 
For  well  I  wat  I  saw  them  run, 
Both  south  and  north,  when  they  begun, 
To  pell  and  mell,  and  kill  and  fell, 
With  muskets  snell,  and  pistols  knell, 
And  some  to  hell, 

Did  flee,  man. 

T.  But,  my  dear  Will,  I  kenna  still, 

Whilk  o'  the  twa  did  lose,  man  ; 
For  well  I  wat  they  had  good  skill 
To  set  upo'  their  foes,  man : 

The  red-coats  they  arc  train'd,  you  see, 
The  clans  always  disdain  to  flee, 
Wha  then  should  gain  the  victory  ? 
But  the  Highland  race,  all  in  a  brace, 
With  a  swift  pace,  to  the  whigs  disgrace, 
Did  put  to  chace 

Their  foes,  man. 

W.  Now  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  this  be  true  ? 

I  saw  the  chace  gae  North,  man, 
T.  But  well  I  wat  they  did  pursue 
Them  even  unto  Forth,  man : 

Frae  Dumblain  they  ran  in  my  own  sight, 
And  got  o'er  the  bridge  with  all  their  might, 
And  those  at  Stirling  took  their  flight ; 
Gif  only  ye  had  been  wi'  me, 
You  had  seen  them  flee,  of  each  degree, 
For  fear  to  die 

Wi'  sloth  man. 

W.  My  sister  Kate  came  o'er  the  hill, 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man, 
She  swore  she  saw  them  running  still 
Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man. 
The  left  wing  gen'ral  had  na  skill, 
The  Angus  lads  had  no  good  will 
That  day  their  neighbours'  blood  to  spill ; 
For  fear  by  foes  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogues  of  brose,  all  crying  woes, 
Yonder  them  goes, 

D'ye  see,  man  ? 

T.  I  see  but  few  like  gentlemen 

Amang  yon  frighted  crew,  man  ; 
I  fear  my  lord  Panmure  be  slain, 

Or  that  he's  ta'en  just  now,  man  : 
Q  2 
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For  tho'  his  officers  obey, 
His  cowardly  commons  run  away, 
For  fear  the  red-coats  them  should  slay  ; 
The  sodgers'  hail  make  their  hearts  fail, 
See  how  they  scale,  and  turn  their  tail, 
And  rin  to  flail 

And  plow,  man. 

W.  But  now  brave  Angus  comes  again, 

Into  the  second  fight,  man  ; 
They  swear  they'll  either  die  or  gain, 
No  foes  shall  them  affright,  man  : 

Argyle's  best  forces  they'll  withstand, 
And  boldly  fight  them  sword  in  hand, 
Give  them  a  general  to  command, 
A  man  of  might,  that  will  but  fight, 
And  take  delight  to  lead  them  right, 
And  ne'er  desire 

The  flight,  man. 

But  Flandrekins  they  have  no  skill 

To  lead  a  Scottish  force,  man  ; 
Their  motions  do  our  courage  spill, 
And  put  us  to  a  loss,  man. 

You'll  hear  of  us  far  better  news, 
When  we  attack  like  Highland  trews, 
To  hash,  and  slash,  and  smash  and  bruise, 
Till  the  field  tho'  braid  be  all  o'erspread, 
But  coat  or  plaid,  wi'  corpse  that  's  dead 
In  their  cold  bed, 

That  's  moss,  man. 

T,  Twa  gen'rals  frae  the  field  did  run, 

Lords  Huntley  and  Seaforth,  man  ; 
They  cry'd  and  run  grim  death  to  shun, 
Those  heroes  of  the  North,  man  :* 
They're  fitter  far  for  book  or  pen, 
Than  under  Mars  to  lead  on  men, 
Ere  they  came  there  they  might  well  ken 


*  "  They  [i.  e.  the  insurgents]  reckon'd  likewise  that  some 
Noblemen  and  Chiefs  from  the  North  did  not  act  so  honest  a  part, 
or  at  least  did  not  show  so  much  courage  as  the  zeal  they  ex- 
press'd  for  the  cause  required." — Campbell's  Life  of  J.  D.  of 
Argyle,  p.  205. 
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That  female  hands  could  ne'er  gain  lands, 
'Tis  Highland  brands  that  countermands 
Argathlean  bands 

Frae  Forth,  man. 

W.  The  Camerons  scow'r'd  as  they  were  mad, 

Lifting  their  neighbours'  cows,  man ; 
M'Kenzie  and  the  Stewart  fled, 
Without  phil'beg  or  trews,  man  : 

Had  they  behav'd  like  Donald's  core, 
And  kill'd  all  those  came  them  before, 
Their  king  had  gone  to  France  no  more  : 
Then  each  whig  saint  wad  soon  repent, 
And  strait  recant  his  covenant, 
And  rent 

It  at  the  news,  man. 

T.  M'Gregors  they  far  off  did  stand, 

Badenach  and  Athol  too,  man  ; 
I  hear  they  wanted  the  command, 
For  I  believe  them  true,  man. 

Perth,  Fife,  and  Angus,  wi'  their  horse, 
Stood  motionless,  arid  some  did  worse, 
For,  tho'  the  red-coats  went  them  cross, 
They  did  conspire  for  to  admire 
Clans  run  and  fire,  left  wings  retire, 
While  rights  entire 

Pursue,  man. 

W.  But  Scotland  has  not  much  to  say, 

For  such  a  fight  as  this  is, 
Where  baith  did  fight,  baith  run  away, 
The  devil  take  the  miss  is 

That  ev'ry  officer  was  not  slain 
That  run  that  day,  and  was  not  ta'en, 
Either  flying  from  or  to  Dumblain  ; 
When  Whig  and  Tory,  in  their  '  fury,' 
Strove  for  glory,  to  our  sorrow 
The  sad  story 

Hush  is. 


(i  3 
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MACPHERSON'S  FAREWELL.* 

Tune— «  M'Pherson's  Rant." 

FAREWELL,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree, 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? — 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again  ! 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword  ; 

And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 


*  In  his  tour  through  the  Highlands,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Burns  learnt  both  the  air  and  the  tradition  connected  with  it,  or 
it  may  be,  that  while  composing  what  Lockhart  has  fitly  described 
as  a  "  grand  lyric,"  he  had  the  version  of  the  old  words  which 
are  given  by  David  Herd,  in  his  very  interesting  collection  of 
Scottish  ballads  and  songs. 

Burns  first  published  this  song  in  the  second  volume  of  John- 
son's Scots  Musical  Museum,  which  appeared  in  March,  1788, 
accompanied  with  this  note.  "  Macpherson,  a  daring  robber 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at 
the  assizes  at  Inverness.  He  is  said,  when  under  sentence  of 
death,  to  have  composed  this  tune,  which  he  called  his  own  La- 
ment, or  Farewell."  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  that  'this  noted 
freebooter  was  executed  at  Inverness,'  and  Cromek  has  echoed 
the  same  error.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  in  an  historical  event  of 
comparative  recency,  so  much  error  should  prevail.  A  writer  in 
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I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife  ; 

I  die  by  treacherie  : 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light — thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  die  ! 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he  ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 

the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  142,  whose  account  of 
Macpherson  we  shall  afterwards  give,  however  corrects  this  error. 
The  fact  is,  that  Macpherson  was  executed  at  Banff,  early  on 
Friday  morning,  November  16th,  in  the  year  1700,  several  hours 
before  the  time  specified  in  the  sentence  for  his  execution.  It  is 
said  that  his  execution  was  hurried  on  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
that  they  also  caused  the  messenger  intrusted  with  a  reprieve  for 
this  notorious  criminal  to  be  stopped  by  the  way,  in  consequence 
of  which  acts  of  injustice,  it  is  alleged,  the  town  of  Banff  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  trying  and  executing  malefactors. 

We  here  subjoin  the  earliest  set  of  words  we  have  seen  under 
the  title  of  Macpherson's  Rant.  They  are  taken  from  a  Broadside 
probably  printed  in  the  same  year  that  Macpherson  suffered  ;  and 
they  may  also,"  for  ought  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  be  the 
composition  of  that  individual  himself.  The  lines  are  vigorous 
and  graphic,  and  in  some  respects  will  bear  comparison  with  even 
Burns'  celebrated  lyric  : — 

MACKPHERSON'S  RANT; 

OR  THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  JAMES  MACKFHERSON,  MURDERER. 
To  its  own  proper  tune. 

I  spent  my  time  in  rioting, 

Debauch'd  my  health  and  strength 

I  pillag'd,  plunder'd,  murdered, 
But  now,  alas  !  at  length 
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I'm  brought  to  punishment  condign,  • 

Pale  death  draws  near  to  me, 
The  end  I  never  did  expect 
»  To  hang  upon  a  tree. 

To  hang  upon  a  tree,  a  tree, 

That  curs'd  unhappy  death  ! 
Like  to  a  wolf  to  worried  be, 

And  chocked  in  the  breath. 
It  makes  my  very  heart  to  break, 

When  this  I  think  upon, 
Did  not  my  courage  singular 

Bid  pensive  thoughts  begone. 
No  man  on  earth  that  draweth  breath 

More  courage  had  than  I, 
I  dar'd  my  foes  unto  the  face, 

Knew  not  what  'twas  to  fly. 
A  grandeur  stout  I  did  keep  out 

Like  Hector  manfullie. 
Then  wonder  all  that  such  a  spark 

Should  hang  upon  a  tree. 
The  Egyptian  band  1  did  command 

With  greater  sway  by  far 
Than  ever  did  a  general 

His  soldiers  in  the  war. 
Being  fear'd  by  all,  and  spar'd  by  all, 

I  liv'd  most  joyfullie, 
But  ay  pox  take  this  fate  of  mine 

Must  hang  upon  a  tree. 
No  grief  at  all  I  will  take  up, 

If  justice  will  take  place, 
And  bring  my  fellow  plunderers 

Into  the  same  disgrace. 
For  Peter  Brown,  that  nottour  lown, 

Escap'd  and  was  made  free ; 
But  ay  pox  take  that  fate  of  mine 

Must  hang  upon  a  tree. 
All  laws  and  justice  buried  are, 

Force,  fraud,  and  guile  succeed, 
The  guilty  pass  unpunished, 

If  money  interceed. 
The  Laird  of  Grant,  that  Highland  Saint. 

That  mightie  Majesty, 
Did  plead  the  cause  of  Peter  Brown, 

And  let  Macpherson  dye. 
The  Destinies  my  death  contriv'd, 

Men  whom  I  did  oblige, 
Rewarded  me  much  ill  for  good, 

And  left  me  no  refuge ; 
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For  Braco  Duff,  in  rage  enuff, 

At  length  laid  hands  on  me, 
The  which  if  death  do  not  prevent, 

Revenged  I  shall  be.  •  ^i J- 

As  for  pale  death  I  do  not  care, 

More  courage  ne'er  had  none ; 
But  yet  Hell's  torments  I  do  not  fear 

When  once  my  life  is  gone  : 
Therefore,  good  people,  all  take  heed, 

This  warning  take  by  me, 
According  to  the  life  ye  lead 

Rewarded  ye  shall  be. 
As  for  my  death  I'll  not  lament, 

Such  things  I  do  abhorre, 
To  part  with  life  I'm  well  content 

As  any  heretofore. 
Therefore,  my  counsel  to  you  all 

Is  to  repent  and  turn, 
Lest  afterwards  it  may  befall 

You  in  hell's  fire  to  burn. 
For  neither  death  nor  devil's  power 

This  rage  of  mine  shall  break, 
For  in  the  place  to  which  I  go 

Some  office  I  expect. 
I'll  muster  all  the  powers  of  hell, 

I'll  cross  the  Stygian  lake, 
Upon  the  heads  of  those  my  foes 

Sad  vengeance  I  shall  take. 
Then  be  content,  and  not  relent, 

My  silly  soul  until 
The  time  may  come  wherein  thou  may'st 

Perform  thy  latter  will. 
In  hopes  whereof  I  poured  forth 

This  with  a  dying  breath  ; 
As  joyfully  as  man  could  do 

Who  hath  in  sight  his  death. 
Then  wantonly  and  rantingly 

I  am  resolved  to  die, 
And  with  undaunted  courage  I 

Shall  mount  the  fatal  tree. 

Of  the  above  ballad,  and  of  the  traditionary  set  preserved  in 
Herd,  our  friend  Mr  Buchan  seems  to  be  aware,  for  in  a  valuable 
communication  to  us  he  says  :  "  The  two  recited  copies  I  have  be- 
side me,  are  different  from  either :  the  one  I  shall  now  give  as  illus- 
trative of  Burns'  song,  is  from  the  recitation  of  a  very  old  person, 
and  said  to  be  the  real  composition  of  the  unfortunate  Macpher- 
son  himself  when  in  jail,  waiting  the  severe  sentence  of  the  law, 
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and  owes  its  preservation  to  the  following  cause  : — A  young  wo- 
man of  respectable  parents,  with  whom  he  had  lived  during  his 
unsettled  life,  had  formed  for  him  an  inseparable  attachment,  so 
that  in  his  dungeon  she  was  known  to  love  him.  She  learned 
her  lover's  farewell,  which  she  called  '  the  remains  of  her  Jamie,' 
while  in  prison,  and  after  having  witnessed  his  final  exit  on  an 
inglorious  gallows,  she  returned  to  her  wandering  life,  which  she 
led  ever  after,  and  sung,  wherever  she  went,  the  following  song, 
as  composed  by  Macpherson  : — 

'  I've  spent  my  time  in  rioting, 

Debauch'd  my  health  and  strength, 
I  squander'd  fast  as  pillage  came, 
And  fell  to  shame  at  length. 

But  dantonly  and  wantonly, 

And  rantonly  I'll  gae, 
I'll  play  a  tune,  and  dance  it  roun', 
,  Below  the  gallows-tree. 

*  To  hang  upon  the  gallows-tree, 

Accurs'd  disgraceful  death ! 
Like  a  vile  dog  hung  up  to  be, 

And  stifled  in  my  breath. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 

« My  father  was  a  gentleman 

Of  fame  and  lineage  high  ; 
Oh  !  mother,  would  you  ne'er  had  born 

A  wretch  so  doom'd  to  die. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 

'  The  laird  o'  Grant,  with  power  aboon 

The  royal  majesty, 
He  pled  fu'  well  for  Peter  Brown, 

But  let  Macpherson  die. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 

'  But  Braco  Duff,  in  rage  enough, 

He  first  laid  hands  on  me ; 
If  death  did  not  arrest  my  course, 

Avenged  I  should  be. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 

'  But  vengeance  I  did  never  wreak 

When  power  was  in  my  hand, 
And  you  my  friends  no  vengeance  seek, 

Obey  my  last  command. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 
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'  Forgive  the  man  whose  rage  could  seek 

Macpherson's  worthless  life, 
When  I  am  gone,  be  it  ne'er  said 

My  legacy  was  strife. 
Yet  dantonly,  &c. 

«  And  ye  that  blame  with  cruel  scorn 

The  wand'ring  gipsy's  ways  ; 
Oh  !  think  if  homeless,  houseless  born, 

Ye  could  spend  better  days. 
But  dantonly,  &c. 

'  If  all  the  wealth  on  land  and  sea 

Within  my  power  was  laid, 
I'd  give  it  all  this  hour  to  be 

On  the  soldier's  dying  bed. 
Yet  dantonly,  &c. 

'  I've  led  a  life  o'  meikle  strife, 

Sweet  peace  ne'er  smiled  on  me ; 
It  grieves  me  sair  that  I  maun  gae 
An'  nae  avenged  be. 

But  dantonly  and  wantonly, 

And  rantonly  I'll  gae, 
I'll  play  a  tune,  and  dance  it  roun', 
Below  the  gallows-tree.' 

"  The  last  four  lines  of  another  recited  copy  seem  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  above,  for  in  them  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  wife 
and  bairns ;  but,  if  we  take  to  account  the  unsettled  ways  of  the 
gipsy  tribe  to  which  Macpherson  belonged,  and  that  they  were 
allowed  the  same  indulgence  as  the  patriarchs  of  old — polygamy, 
or  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines — the  preceding  will  be,  as 
a  painter  would  say,  quite  in  keeping. 

'  Farewell  my  comrades  ane  an'  a', 

Farewell  my  wife  an'  bairns ;  ^ 
Some  small  repentance  in  my  heart, 

The  fiddle's  in  my  arms. 
Sae  wantonly,  &c.' 

"  The  fiddle,  which  was  then  in  his  arms,  and  had  been  his 
solace  in  many  a  gloomy  hour,  was  offered  to  several  of  the  by- 
standers, but  none  having  courage  to  accept  of  the  proffered  boon, 
he  dashed  it  to  pieces,  that  it  might  perish  with  himself,  and  so 
went  singing  into  eternity.  His  body  afterwards  found  a  rest- 
ing-place beneath  the  gallows-tree,  on  which  he  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  life. 
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"  Such  were  the  life  and  the  death  of  this  celebrated  person- 
age ;  but,  for  the  better  information  of  those  desirous  of  a  more 
complete  and  perfect  history  of  James  Macpherson,  I  shall  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  trial 
and  execution,  as  it  took  place  at  Banff,  (not  Inverness  as  re- 
ported,) on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1700. 

"  Trial  of  James  Macpherson  and  Peter  and  Donald  Browns, 
for  masterful  Bangstree,  8fc. 

Nov.  1th,  1 700. 

"  The  above  persons  were  indicted  at  the  instance  of  the  said 
procurator  fiscal,  as  Egyptians  and  vagabonds,  and  sorners  and 
robbers,  and  known  habit  and  repute  to  be  Egyptians  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  keeping  the  markets  armed  in  their  ordinary  manner 
of  thieving  and  purse-cutting,  and  guilty  of  theft,  masterful 
bangstree,  and  oppression. 

"  '  The  procurator  fiscal  having  produced  and  read  the  libel 
in  court,  John  Donaldson,  writer  in  Banff,  and  David  Blair,  ser- 
vitor to  the  laird  of  Grant,  produced  a  procuratory  from  Alex. 
Grant,  younger  of  Grant,  for  them  to  compear  before  the  said 
sheriff,  and  to  repledge  the  persons  of  Patrick  and  Donald 
Browns  from  the  court  of  Banff  to  the  regality  of  Grant :  pro- 
duced also  a  letter  of  Balliary,  granted  by  Ludovick  Grant  to  the 
said  Alexander  Grant  his  son,  constituting  him  bailie  of  regality 
of  Grant,  dated  1  Oth  October  last :  as  also  produced  the  Ludo- 
vick Grant's  charter  of  erection  of  said  lands  and  estate  into  ane 
free  regality,  with  power  of  replegiation,  with  his  sasine  thereon, 
dated  29th  June,  1696,  conform  to  law,'  &c. 

"  This  offer  of  repledging  was  opposed  by  the  procurator  fis- 
cal, «  in  respect  that  the  laird  of  Grant  has  protected  these  rob- 
bers,' and  by  this  act  only  wished  to  rescue  them  from  the  hand 
of  justice. 

"  The  laird  of  Grant's  procurator  answered,  by  stating,  '  that 
it  was  only  with  a  view  of  executing  justice  upon  them,  that  he 
wanted  to  repledge  them,  in  respect  they  had  resided  within  his 
jurisdiction  of  regality,  and  in  fact  were  tenants  of  his,  and  of- 
fered the  bond  of  Culrach*  for  them,  and  denied  the  sheriff's 
jurisdiction  and  competence  to  try  them,  in  respect  they  were 
libelled  for  robbery,  which  is  one  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  To 
which  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  only  masterful  bangstree  that 
was  libelled,  and  purse-cutting,  and  that  the  bond  of  Culrach  did 
not  apply.  And,  after  various  other  arguments  on  both  sides, 
the  sheriff-depute,  Nicholas  Dunbar  of  Castlefield,  pronounced 
the  following  interlocutor  : — 

"  '  The  sheriff-depute  having  considered  the  inditment  against 

*  Bond  that  justice  should  be  done  by  the  judge  repledging. 
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the  pannels  as  Egyptians  and  vagabonds,  and  Grant's  offer  to 
repledge  for  the  two  Browns,  as  pretending  they  are  his  tenants 
or  servants,  sustains  himself  judge,  notwithstanding  the  offer  tc 
repledge  in  respect  to  the  answer  thereto,  as  being  known  habit 
and  repute  vagabonds,  sorners,  and  Egyptians,  and  repels  all  the 
rest  of  the  defences  and  replayes,  in  respect  of  the  answer,  (ex- 
cept that  of  robbrie,  which  he  does  not  sustain  himself  judge  in) 
and  finds  the  libel  relevant  as  to  the  rest  of  the  articles,  of  being 
known,  habit,  and  repute,  to  be  Egyptians  and  vagabonds,  and 
keeping  the  markets  in  their  ordinary  manner  of  thieving  and 
purse-cutting,  or  guilty  of  the  rest  of  the  crimes  of  theft,  and 
masterful  bangstree  and  oppression,  to  infer  the  punishment  ly- 
belled,  and  admitts  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assyze. 
(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR. 

"  '  Castlefield's  depute  present.     Parties  present. 

"  <  Compeared  Grant's  procurator,  and  protested  against  the 
above  interlocutor,  and  craved  the  benefit  of  the  29th  act  of  L2th 
James  VI.,  intituled  an  Act  of  Annexation  anent  the  priviledge 
given  to  the  lords  of  regalitie  anent  replegeation,  against  whjch 
the  fiscal,  after  various  arguments,  also  protested,  and  opposed 
the  former  answer,  and  that  the  first  interlocutor  might  stand  in 
full  force,  and  the  said  protestation  rejected.' 

"  No  interlocutor  appears  pronounced  on  the  above  protesta- 
tions, and  the  assyzers  are  immediately  named. 

ASSIZERS'  NAMES. 


William  Grant  of  Cruchie. 
Alex.  Sutherland  of  Kilmenity. 
John  Innes,  elder  of  Edingight. 
Charles  Gordon  of  Glengarrach. 
Walter  Grant  of  Arndillie. 
Alexander  Grant  of  Rudrie. 
Alexander  Grant  of  Bogendine. 
John  Hamilton  in  Cranmo. 


William  Stuart  in  Drum. 
James  Milne,  at  Mill  of  Towie. 
John  Gordon  of  Daviston. 
James  Duff  of  Crombie. 
Jas.  Gordon,  elder  of  Ardmellie. 
George  Gordon  of  Muiraik. 
John  Gordon  of  Drumwhindle. 


"  «  The  above  assize  being  sworn,  there  was  no  objection  against 
them,  upon  which  they  were  admitted. 

"  «  The  fiscal  craves  that  the  judgment  might  be  put  to  a  pro- 
bation, and  first  craves  that  the  pannels  may  be  heard  on  the  first 
article  of  the  indictment,  to  witt,  if  they  can  rehearse  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Belieyf,  and  the  Ten  Commands. 

"  '  To  which  was  answered  by  John  Cuthbert,  that  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  because  it  does  not  infer  a  capital  conclusion. 

"  '  The  sheriff  ordains  the  pannels,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
assizers,  to  rehearse  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c. 

"  '  The  fiscal  insists  that  the  judgment  should  be  put  to  a  pro- 
bation, and  for  proving  thereof,  adduces  the  witnesses  after- 
named,  who  being  sworn,  purged,  &c.  depone  as  follows,  viz. — 

"  Here  follows  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  adduced  against 
2  R 
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them.  Their  depositions  to  a  man  are  in  fact  to  the  following 
effect,  and  the  deposition  of  one  or  two  of  them  quoted,  will 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  rest  being  almost  a  complete 
concurrence,  viz. — 

"  *  Compeared  Thomas  Milne  in  Jocksleys,  aged  30,  married, 
who  being  sworn,  purged,  &c.  depones  that  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  are  the  pannels,  took  possession  of  his  house,  and  stole  his 
peats  and  kaill ;  and  that  sometimes  they  were  20  in  number,  and 
staid  three  or  four  days  there  at  one  time,  and  forced  his  neigh- 
bours to  give  them  some  fire  vessels,  and  that  he  did  see  them 
about  James  Robertson's  house  drinking,  and  that  he  heard  Jas. 
Robertson  gave  them  money,  but  yet  acknowledges  that  James 
Gordon  was  not  with  the  rest  when  they  took  possession  of  his 
house,  and  that  they  are  repute  Egyptians,  and  that  they  have 
a  particular  language  among  themselves  onlie,  and  that  he  has 
seen  two  or  three  little  boys  with  them  sometimes.  And  this  is 
the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God,  and  depones  he  cannot 
write. ' 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR. 

"  The  next  witness's  deposition  is  as  follows: — 
"  '  Compeared  John  Sellar  in  Jocksleys,  aged  20,  or  thereby, 
sworn,  &c.  depones,  that  the  pannels  took  one  kiln  at  their  own 
hands,  and  that  they  feared  their  women,  and  that  there  would 
have  been  sometimes  sixteen,  and  sometimes  seventeen  of  them, 
and  whiles  more ;  and  that  they  are  all  repute  as  Egyptians,  and 
Peter  Brown  called  their  captain,  and  that  he  saw  some  little 
boys  with  them,  and  that  they  have  a  particular  language  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  stole  their  peats,  and  that  they  were 
armed,  and  that  they  took  their  kaill,  and  missed  sheep  after 
they  were  gone,  but  knows  not  if  they  did  steal  them.  And  this 
is  the  truth,  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

(Signed)  Jo.  SELLAR.' 

"  The  whole  depositions  are  very  similar.  After  which  there 
is  added, 

"  «  The  fiscal  renounces  any  farder  probation.'  Then  the 
sheriff  pronounces  the  following  interlocutor  : — 

"  '  The  sheriff  having  considered  the  depositions  of  the  above 
witnesses,  adduced  for  proving  the  indytement,  remits  the  same 
to  the  cognition  of  the  above  assyze,  and  ordains  them  to  be  en- 
closed in  one  roume  by  themselves,  and  to  consider  the  proba- 
tion, and  thereupon  to  return  their  verdict. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR. 

VERDICT. 

"  '  In  the  court  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Banff,  holden  by  Nicolas 
Dunbar  of  Castlefield,  sheriff-depute  of  the  said  shire,  and 
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George  Leslie,  his  clerk,  and  John  Geills,  his  fiscal,  and 

Dempster,  executioner,  upon  the  8th  November, 

1700. 

"  '  The  qlk  day  Peter  Brown,  Donald  Brown,  and  James  Mac- 
pherson,  and  James  Gordon,  being  entered  upon  pannels,  dilated, 
accused,  and  pursued  at  the  instance  of  the  said  John  Geills,  pro- 
curator fiscal  foresaid,  and  James  Fraser  of  Elgin,  his  assessor, 
who  compeared  personallie,  and  pursued  them  for  the  crimes  con- 
tained in  said  indictment,  and  of  the  whole  allegances  proponed 
by  the  said  pannels,  and  John  Cuthbert  of  Brackenhills,  their  pro- 
curator, that  the  said  matter  should  not  pass  to  the  knowledge  of 
an  assize,  and  of  the  answers  made  thereto  by  the  said  procurator 
fiscal  and  his  assessor,  the  said  sheriff-depute  found  the  dittay  re- 
levant, and  did  put  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assyze  of  us 
persons  following,  viz.  [Here  the  preceding  assizers  are  named.] 
And  we,  the  said  persons  of  assyze  being  chosen,  sworn,  and  ad- 
mitted, and  the  saids  Peter  and  Donald  Browns,  James  Macpher- 
son,  and  James  Gordon,  being  accused  of  the  crimes  contained  in 
the  said  indictment,  we  did  inclose  ourselves  within  the  assyze- 
house,  where  we  unanimously  voted  and  elected  James  Gordon  of 
Ardmellie,  chancellor,  and  the  said  Alexander  Grant  of  Bogen- 
dine,  one  of  our  number,  clerk;  reasoned  and  voted  upon  the 
poynts  of  the  foresaid  indytement,  and  being  well  and  rypely  ad- 
vised therewith,  together  with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
taken  by  the  sheriff-depute  in  our  presence,  for  the  verification 
thereof,  we  unanimously,  by  the  mouth  of  our  chancellor,  find, 
pronounce,  and  declare  the  said  Peter  and  Donald  Brown,  James 
Macpherson,  and  James  Gordon,  to  be  fylled,  culpable,  and  con- 
vickit  of  the  crimes  of  bangstree  and  oppression  of  his  majesty's 
lieges,  and  that  in  a  hostile  manner ;  and  that  they  frequent  mar- 
kets in  companies  armed,  and  that  they  are  holden,  known,  and 
repute  Egyptians  and  vagabonds;  and  the  said  Peter  Brown  is 
habit  and  repute  captain  of  the  said  band  ;  and  that  they  are  all 
repute  thieves  and  receptors  of  theft ;  and  likewise  pessima  fama, 
and  refers  them  to  the  said  judge.  And  this  our  unanimous  ver- 
dict is  subscribed  by  our  chancellor,  in  name  of  the  rest. 

(Signed)     »  JA.  GORDON,  Chancellor, 

AL.  GRANT,  Clerk.'  " 

"  '  Banff,  Nov.  9,  1700. 

"  <  Castlefield's  depute,  and  parties,  present. 
"  '  The  assize  having  inclosed  themselves  in  an  roume,  and 
having  considered  the  probation,  did  this  day  return  their  verdict, 
signed  by  James  Gordon  of  Ardmellie,  and  Alexander  Grant  of 
Bogendine,  their  clerk ;  which  being  considered  by  the  sheriff- 
depute,  he  deferred  the  sentence  as  to  the  two  Browns  at  this 
time.  But  he  gave  sentence  against  James  Macpherson  and  James 
Gordon,  two  of  the  pannels,  in  manner  following,  viz. — 
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"  *  Forasmeickle  as  you  James  Macpherson  and  James  Gordon 
pannels,  are  found  guilty,  by  an  verdict  of  an  assyze,  to  be  known, 
holden,  and  repute  to  be  Egyptians  and  vagabonds,  and  oppressors 
of  his  majesty's  free  lieges,  in  a  bangstree  manner,  and  going  up 
and  down  the  country  armed,  and  keeping  markets  in  an  hostile 
manner ;  and  that  you  are  thieves,  and  that  you  are  of  pessima 
fama  :  Therefore,  the  sheriff-depute  of  Banff,  and  I  in  his  name, 
adjudges  and  decerns  you,  the  saids  James  Macpherson  and  James 
Gordon,  to  be  taken  to  the  Cross  of  Banff,  from  the  tolbooth 
thereof,  where  you  now  ly,  and  there,  upon  ane  gibbet  to  be 
erected,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  to  the  death,  by  the  hand  of 
the  common  executioner,  upon  Friday  next,  being  the  16th  No- 
vember instant,  being  a  public  weekly  market-day,  betwixt  the 
hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
declares  their  haill  moveable  goods  and  gear  to  be  escheat  and  in- 
brought  to  the  fiscal,  for  his  majesty's  interest ;  and  recommends 
this  sentence  to  be  seen  put  in  execution  by  the  magistrates  of 
Banff. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR, 

"  '  And  farther,  the  sheriff-depute  ordains  the  three  young 
rogues,  now  in  prison,  that  this  day  their  ears  be  cropt,  publicly 
scourged  through  the  town  of  Banff,  and  burnt  upon  the  cheek 
by  the  executioner,  and  banished  this  shire  for  ever,  under  pain 
of  death. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR. 

"  «  Banff,  Feb.  21,  1701. 
"  '  Castlefield's  depute  present. 

"  '  The  sheriff  having  considered  the  verdict  of  the  assize  given 
in  as  to  Peter  and  Donald  Browns,  present  prisoners  and  pannels 
within  the  tolbooth  of  Banff,  gives  his  sentence  against  them  in 
manner  underwritten,  viz. — 

"  *  Forasmuch  as  you,  Peter  and  Donald  Browns,  pannels,  are 
found  guilty,  by  an  verdict  of  an  assize,  to  be  known,  holden,  and 
repute  to  be  Egyptians  and  vagabonds,  and  oppressors  of  his  ma- 
jesty's free  lieges  in  a  bangstree  manner,  and  going  up  and  down 
the  country  armed,  keeping  markets  in  an  hostile  manner ;  and 
that  you  are  thieves  and  receptors  of  thieves,  and  that  you  are  of 
pessima  fama  :  Therefore,  the  sheriff-depute  of  Banff,  and  I  in 
his  name,  decerns  and  adjudges  you,  the  saids  Peter  and  Donald 
Browns,  to  be  taken  to  the  Gallow-hill  of  Banff,  from  the  tolbooth 
thereof,  where  you  now  ly,  and  there,  upon  ane  gibbet,  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  to  the  death,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
upon  the  2d  day  of  April  next  to  come,  betwixt  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  ordains  their  haill  moveable 
goods  and  gear  to  be  escheat  and  inbrought  to  the  procurator 
fiscal  for.  his  majesty's  use ;  and  recommend  this  sentence  to  be 
seen  put  in  execution  by  the  magistrates  of  Banff. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DUNBAR,  Dep.''  " 


on, 

>vn, 
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From  the  preceding,  it  will  be  seen  how  unjustly  Macpherson 
was  used  in  comparison  with  the  Browns.  He  was  executed  eight 
days  after  his  sentence,  and  they  lay  upwards  of  a  year  in  prison, 
and  afterwards  made  their  escape  from  jail.  Macpherson  was 
not  one  of  the  gang  with  whom  he  was  apprehended  and  tried. 
He  was  merely  found  in  their  company  in  pursuit  of  a  gipsy  wench 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

This  tedious  though  interesting  notice  of  Macpherson — in- 
teresting because  it  illustrates  the  manners  and  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time  -he  lived  in — we  shall  now  conclude  by  giving 
the  account  we  have  of  him  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  by  a 
person  signing  himself  B.  G.  and  to  which  we  have  before  allud- 
ed. "  James  Macpherson  was  born  of  a  beautiful  gipsy,  who,  at 
a  great  wedding,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  half-intoxicated  High- 
land gentleman.  He  acknowledged  the  child,  and  had  him 
reared  in  his  house,  until  he  lost  his  life  in  bravely  pursuing  a 
hostile  clan,  to  recover  a  spreach  of  cattle  taken  from  Badenoch. 
The  gipsy  woman,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  in  her  rambles  the 
following  summer,  came  and  took  away  her  boy ;  but  she  often 
returned  with  him,  to  wait  upon  his  relations  and  clansmen,  who 
never  failed  to  clothe  him  well,  besides  giving  money  to  his 
mother.  He  grew  up  to  beauty,  strength,  and  stature  rarely 
equalled.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  at  Duff  House,  a  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  few  men  of  our  day  could  carry,  far  less 
wield  it  as  a  weapon  of  war ;  and  if  it  must  be  owned  that  his 
prowess  was  debased  by  the  exploits  of  a  free-booter,  it  is  certain, 
no  act  of  cruelty,  no  robbery  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  or 
distressed,  and  no  murder,  were  ever  perpetrated  under  his  com- 
mand. He  often  gave  the  spoils  of  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor; 
and  all  his  tribe  were  restrained  from  many  atrocities  of  rapine 
by  the  awe  of  his  mighty  arm.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  dispute 
with  an  aspiring  and  savage  man  of  his  tribe,  who  wished  to  rob 
a  gentleman's  house  while  his  wife  and  two  children  lay  on  the 
bier  for  interment,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  betrayed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  law.  The  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  exas- 
perated at  Macpherson's  escape,  and  bribed  a  girl  in  that  city  to 
allure  and  deliver  him  into  their  hands.  There  is  a  platform 
before  the  jail,  at  the  top  of  a  stair,  and  a  door  below.  When 
Macpherson's  capture  was  made  known  to  his  comrades  by  the 
frantic  girl,  who  had  been  so  credulous  as  to  believe  the  magis- 
trates only  wanted  to  hear  the  wonderful  performer  on  the  violin, 
his  cousin,  Donald  Macpherson,  a  gentleman  of  Herculean  powers, 
did  not  disdain  to  come  from  Badenoch,  and  to  join  a  gipsy, 
Peter  Brown,  in  liberating  the  prisoner.  On  a  market-day  they 
brought  several  assistants ;  and  swift  horses  were  stationed  at  a 
convenient  distance.  Donald  Macpherson  and  Peter  Brown 
forced  the  jail ;  and  while  Peter  Brown  went  to  help  the  heavily- 
fettered  James  Macpherson  in  moving  away,  Donald  Macpherson 
R  3 
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guarded  the  jail-door  with  a  drawn  sword.  Many  persons  as- 
sembled at  the  market  had  experienced  James  Macpherson's 
humanity,  or  had  shared  his  bounty ;  and  they  crowded  round 
the  jail  as  in  mere  curiosity,  but,  in  fact,  to  obstruct  the  civil 
authorities  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  a  rescue.  A  butcher, 
however,  was  resolved  to  detain  Macpherson,  expecting  a  large 
recompense  from  the  magistrates :  he  sprung  up  the  stairs,  and 
leaped  from  the  platform  upon  Donald  Macpherson,  whom  he 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  force  and  weight  of  his  body. 
Donald  Macpherson  soon  recovered,  to  make  a  desperate  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  combatants  tore  off  each  other's  clothes.  The 
butcher  got  a  glimpse  of  his  dog  upon  the  platform,  and  called 
him  to  his  aid  :  but  Macpherson,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  snatched  up  his  own  plaid,  which  lay  near,  and  threw  it 
over  the  butcher,  thus  misleading  the  instinct  of  his  canine 
adversary.  The  dog  darted  with  fury  upon  the  plaid,  and  terri- 
bly lacerated  his  master's  thigh.  In  the  meantime,  James  Mac- 
pherson had  been  carried  out  by  Peter  Brown,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  Donald  Macpherson,  who  was  quickly  covered  by  some 
friendly  spectator  with  a  hat  and  great  coat.  The  magistrates 
ordered  webs  from  the  shops  to  be  drawn  across  the  Gallowgate ; 
but  Donald  Macpherson  cut  them  asunder  with  his  sword,  and 
James,  the  late  prisoner,  got  off  on  horseback.  He  was,  some 
time  after,  betrayed  by  a  man  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  was  the  last 
person  executed  at  Banff,  previous  to  the  abolition  of  hereditable 
jurisdiction.  He  was  an  admirable  performer  on  the  violin  ;  and 
his  talent  for  composition  is  still  evidenced  by  Macpherson's 
Rant,  and  Macpherson's  Pibroch.  He  performed  these  tunes  at 
the  foot  of  the  fatal  tree ;  and  then  asked  if  he  had  any  friend 
in  the  crowd  to  whom  a  last  gift  of  his  instrument  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. No  man  had  hardihood  to  claim  friendship  with  a 
delinquent,  in  whose  crimes  the  acknowledgment  might  impli- 
cate an  avowed  acquaintance.  As  no  friend  came  forward,  Mac- 
pherson said  the  companion  of  so  many  gloomy  hours  should 
perish  with  him ;  and  breaking  the  violin  over  his  knee,  he  threw 
away  the  fragments.  Donald  Macpherson  picked  up  the  neck  of 
the  violin,  which  to  this  day  is  preserved,  as  a  valuable  memento, 
by  the  family  of  Cluny,  chieftain  of  the  Macphersons." — M. 
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AMANG  THE  TREES. 

Tune — "  The  King  of  France,  he  rade  a  Race."* 

AMANG  the  trees  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  O, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  O ; 
'Twas  Pibroch,-{-  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  O, 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  O. 

*  As  some  may  be  curious  to  see  this  ridiculous  and  unintelli- 
gible old  song,  of  which  the  name  only  is  here  given,  I  subjoin  a 
literal  copy  of  it :  — 

The  King  o'  France  he  rade  a  race, 

Out  o'er  the  hills  o'  Seiry,  O  ; 
His  eldest  son  has  followed  him 

Upon  a  good  grey  meary,  O  ; 
He  was  sae  bauld,  he  was  sae  stout, 

That  nae  man  durst  come  neary,  O, 
And  a'  the  whigs  ran  o'er  the  rigs, 

And  braggit  o'  his  weiry,  O. 

But  there  cam  a  fiddler  out  o'  Fife, 

A  blink  beyond  Balwearie,  O, 
And  he  has  coft  a  gully  knife, 

To  gie  the  whigs  a  bleary,   O. 
This  fiddler  came  wi'  sword  and  lance, 

And  a'  his  links  o'  leary,  O, 
To  learn  the  whigs  a  morice  dance 

That  they  lov'd  wondrous  deary,  O. 

Now  he  has  danced  the  lads  frae  hame, 

Out  o'er  the  hills  o'  Seiry,  O, 
And  may  the  deil  ride  after  them, 

Upon  his  good  grey  meary,  O. 
They  grew  sae  bauld,  and  stout  and  strife, 

That  nae  man  durst  come  neary,  O, 
Until  this  fiddler  cam  frae  Fife, 

And  bang'd  them  wi'  his  geary,  O.  H. 

f  Pibroch — A  Highland  war-song,  adapted  to  the  bagpipe. 
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Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's, 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  O ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike 

'Till  we  were  wae  and  weary,  O. 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  cas'd, 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa, 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  North 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  O. 


THE  TAILOR* 

Tune — "  The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  aV 

THE  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a', 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a' ; 

The  blankets  were  thin  and  the  sheets  they  were  sma', 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a'. 

*  The  chorus  of  this  song  was  taken  from  a  very  old  one  of 
the  same  name,  which  follows. — 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a', 
The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  and  a' ; 
The  beddie  was  narrow,  the  sheetie  was  sma', 
He  came  wi'  a  rizzle,  and  rave  them  in  twa. 

The  beddie  was  tied  frae  head  to  feet, 
Wi'  ropes  o'  hay,  that  were  wondrous  sweet, 
And  by  came  the  calfie  and  ate  them  awa', — 
Deal  hooly,  my  laddie,  the  beddie  will  fa'. 

Tailors,  for  many  years,  have  been  food  for  the  satiric  muse. 
Hear  eight  lines  from  Stewart : — 

Fy  on  the  Tailzior  neuer  trew, 

Frae  claith  weil  can  thou  cleik  a  clout, 
Of  stomoks  stown  baith  red  and  blew, 

A  bag  fou  anes  thou  bore  about. 
They  followt  thee  with  cry  and  shout, 

Hey,  hald  the  thief  that  staw  the  claith  ; 
Thou  will  be  hangt  haif  thou  nae  dout, 

For  mony  presumptuous  forsworn  aitli. 
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The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill, 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  cauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still, 
She  thought  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  nae  ill. 

I  might  multiply  instances  enough,  where  the  tailor  is  intro- 
duced in  a  ludicrous  manner,  but  hope  the  two  following  will  suffice. 
I  give  them  the  more  readily  as  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
furnished  Burns  with  the  ideas  of  the  present  song.  The  first  is 
to  be  found  in  Herd's  collection. 

The  tailor  came  to  clout  the  claise, 

Sic  a  braw  fellow  ! 
He  fill'd  the  house  a'  fou'  of  fleas, 

Baffin  down,  and  daffin  down, 
He  fill'd  the  house  a'  fou'  of  fleas, 

Daffin  down  and  dilly. 

The  lassie  slept  ayont  the  fire, 

Sic  a  braw  hissey ! 
Oh  1  she  was  a'  his  heart's  desire, 
Daffin  down,  &c. 

The  lassie  she  fell  fast  asleep, 

Sic  a  braw  hissey  1 
The  tailor  close  to  her  did  creep ; 

Daffin  down,  and  daffin  down, 
The  tailor  close  to  her  did  creep, 

Daffin  down  and  dilly. 


The  tailor  he  came  here  to  sew, 
And  weel  he  kent  the  way  to  woo, 
And  aye  he  pried  the  lassie's  mou, 
As  he  gaed  butt  and  ben,  O ; 

Sae  weel's  he  kent  the  way  o't, 
The  way  o't,  the  way  o't  j 
Sae  weel's  he  kent  the  way  o't, 
That  she  did  love  the  game,  O. 

There  were  other  two   stanzas   to  this  old  ditty,  but  in  the 
present  age  they  are  scarcely  admissible. — B. 
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Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man, 
Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
The  day  it  is  short  and  the  night  it  is  lang, 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan ! 


There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane, 
There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane  ; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  wad  be  fain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  come  skippin'  again. 


BLOOMING  NELLY.* 

Tune — "  On  a  Bank  of  Flowers." 


ON  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer-day, 

For  summer  lightly  drest, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  Willie  wand'ring  thro*  the  wood, 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 


*  This  is  an  improvement  on  an  old  English  song,  which  ap- 
pears in  various  collections.  A  copy  is  given  in  Ramsay's  Tea 
Table  Miscellany,  from  which  Burns  apparently  has  modelled  the 
present  rather  warm  lyric.  The  following  is  the  first  verse  of  the 
old  song,  the  other  verses  are  too  indelicate  for  insertion : — 

On  a  bank  of  flowers, 
In  a  summer-day, 
Inviting  and  undress'd, 
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Her  closed  eyes  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose  ; 
Her  lips  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd, 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest, 

Wild — wanton,  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush' d — 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 


Her  robes  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace  j 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease 

All  harmony  and  grace  : 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole  ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake, 

On  fear-inspired  wings, 
So  Nelly  starting,  half  awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs : 
But  Willy  followed,  as  he  should, 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood  ; 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all  and  good. 


In  her  bloom  of  youth, 

Fair  Celia  lay, 
With  love  and  sleep  oppress'd  ; 

When  a  youthful  swain, 

With  admiring  eyes, 

Wish'd  that  he  durst 

The  sweet  maid  surprise  ; 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 
But  fear'd  approaching  spies.  M. 
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MY  JEAN  !* 
rune—"  The  Northern  Lass." 

THOUGH  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  line, 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between  ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 

*  The  heroine  of  this  sweet  snatch  is  Jean  Armour,  and  it  was 
composed  when  the  poet  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  his  native  land 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  therein.  The  tune  is  that  of  an 
English  song  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Charmer,  and  other 
collections.  As  it  is  short,  and  some  of  the  verses  pretty,  we 
extract  it : — 

Come,  take  your  glass,  the  northern  lass 

So  prettily  advis'd ; 
I  drank  her  health,  and  really  was 

Agreeably  surpris'd : 
Her  shape  so  neat,  her  voice  so  sweet, 

Her  air  and  mien  so  free  ; 
The  syren  charm'd  me  from  my  meat, — 
But,  take  your  drink,  said  she. 

If  from  the  north  such  beauty  came, 

How  is  it  that  I  feel 
Within  my  breast  that  glowing  flame 

No  tongue  can  e'er  reveal  ? 
Though  cold  and  raw  the  north-wind  blow, 

All  summer's  on  her  breast ; 
Her  skin  was  like  the  driven  snow, 

But  sun-shine  all  the  rest. 

Her  heart  may  southern  climates  melt, 

Though  frozen  now  it  seems  ; 
That  joy  with  pain  be  equal  felt, 

And  balanc'd  in  extremes. 
Then,  like  our  genial  wine,  she'll  charm 

With  love  my  panting  breast ; 
Me  like  our  sun  her  heart  shall  warm, 

Be  ice  to  all  the  rest.  M. 
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MY  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT  GAY.» 

Tune — "  Highlander's  Lament." 

MY  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain  : 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 

I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

*  In  his  recent  edition  of  Burns'  works,  Allan  Cunningham 
has  this  note  on  the  above  song  : — "  '  The  oldest  title,'  says  Burns, 
« I  ever  heard  to  this  air,  was  "  The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell 
to  Ireland."  The  chorus  I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in 
Dumblane;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine.'  Part  of  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel  bears  the  name  of  Knockhaspie's  land  :  the  Poet  recol- 
lected this  when  he  modified  the  chorus  from  recitation :  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  «  The  Highland  Watch'  is  the  gal- 
lant forty-second  regiment :  and  that  Highland  Harry  was  Prince 
Henry  Stuart,  the  last  male  of  the  ancient  Scottish  line.  That 
prince  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  when  he  died  a  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  George  IV.,  sculp- 
tured by  the  skilful  hand  of  Canova."  Mr  Cunningham,  we  appre- 
hend, is  perfectly  wrong  in  the  hero  whom  he  has  assigned  to 
this  song.  Instead  of  the  Highland  Harry  alluded  to  in  the  song 
being  "  Prince  Henry  Stuart,  the  last  male  of  the  ancient  Scot- 
tish line,"  he  was  the  second  son  of  a  Highland  chieftain  who 
came  down  to  the  Garioch,  a  district  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  made 
love  to  Miss  Jeanie  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Knockhas- 
pie.  This  lady,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Buchan,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  family  history  and  the  traditionary  song  of 
the  north  of  Scotland  is  above  all  praise,  was  afterwards  married 
to  her  cousin  Habichie  Gordon,  second  son  to  the  laird  of  Rhy- 
nie.  A  farther  interesting  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Buchan, 
namely,  that  sometime  after  the  lady  had  been  married,  Harry 
Lumsdale,  the  hero  of  the  song,  and  her  former  lover,  accidental- 
ly met  with  her,  and  while  in  the  act  of  shaking  her  kindly  by  the 
hand,  was  treacherously  assailed  by  her  husband,  who,  drawing  his 
sword,  lopped  off  several  of  Lumsdale's  fingers.  This  Lumsdale 
took  so  much  to  heart  that  it  ultimately  proved  the  cause  of  his 
death  shortly  after. 

"  The  old  song  has  been  known,"  says  Mr  Buchan,  "  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  ages.     I  never  saw  it  in  print." 

First  when  Harry  came  to  Clatt, 

Wi'  saddled  horse,  and  bridled  keen, 
2  S 
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0  for  him  back  again  ! 

O  for  him  back  again  ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


He  banter'd  a'  the  Garioch  lairds, 
Ere  he  got  hame  his  bonny  Jean. 

0  bonny  Jeannie,  wilt  thou  go 
Up  to  Auchindoir  wi'  me? 

I'll  row  you  in  my  Highland  plaid, 
As  wi'  thee  I  could  live  or  die. 

I'm  nae  born  heir  to  much  .free  land, 

But  I  hae  interests  coming  in  ; 
I'll  make  you  live  as  lady  like, 

As  ony  ane  o'  a'  your  kin. 

Though  I'm  nae  master  o'  mysel, 
Yet  am  I  willing  to  take  advice, 

Maidens  that  ower  soon  consent 
People  count  they  are  not  wise. 

Ye  may  at  my  mither  spier, 
Gin  she  the  bargain  will  fulfil ; 

And  afterwards  ye  may  come  back, 
And  kiss  and  clap  me  at  your  will. 

1  think  by  this  we're  baith  agreed ; 

What  needs  there  ony  mair  delay  * 
Her  consent,  and  our  contract, — 
And  after  comes  our  wedding  day. 

Then  procurators  they  did  employ, 
Thinking  her  mither's  heart  to  win, 

But  aye  they  came  quite  out  o'  time, 

She  bade  them  byde  and  coup  the  swine. 

My  dochter  Jean,  she's  nae  sae  auld, 
But  she  may  wait  these  twa  three  year, 

And  then  a  fairer  flower  may  spring, 
Than  ever  ye  hae  seen,  I'm  seer. 

His  countenance  it  was  sae  bright, 
His  person  it  may  well  be  seen, 
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When  a'   the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen  ; 

I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 


A  fairer  flower,  mither,  I  fear, 
Will  never  pace  upo'  your  green. 

Wi'  his  fine  coat,  and  tartan  kilt, 
And  his  braw  lovely  shoulder  belt, 

And  his  gay  plaiding  till  his  knee, 
That  is  the  lad  that  pleases  me. 

There  wi'  his  fine  powder'd  locks, 
And  his  bonny  ruffled  smocks  ; 

Wi'  his  plaidy  till  his  knee, 
That's  the  lad  that  pleases  me. 

I've  had  wooers  nine  or  ten, 

Far  below  my  ain  degree, 
But  its  ne'er  be  Rhynie's  second  son, 

Shall  ever  be  a  match  for  me. 

Then  out  it  speaks  him,  Towie  o'  Clatt, 
And  Newton  Gordon,  he  spake  then, 

Tho'  I  had  daughters  nine  or  ten, 
I'd  waur  them  a'  on  sic  a  man. 

Then  Harry  he  spake  out  at  last, 
His  passion  then  began  to  swell ; 

O  sin'  its  sae,  I  maun  be  gane, 
This  girl  is  nae  for  me  at  all. 

Then  fare  ye  well,  my  Jeannie  fair, 
Sin'  to  my  suit  ye'll  nae  comply, 

Now  for  your  sake  I'll  never  come 
To  court  a  wife  sae  far  away. 

I'll  gae  hame  as  I  came  forth, 

And  spy  some  fauts  about  my  town  ; 

And  afterwards  I  will  gae  pay 
My  best  respects  to  Betty  Brown. 

Jeannie's  gude,  and  gude  enough, 
I  lov'd  her  ance,  as  I  do  swear ; 
s  2 
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O  were  some  villains  hangit  high. 
And  ilka  body  had  their  ain  ! 

Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 
My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  ! 
O  for  him  back  again  ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


There's  nae  a  lass  in  Garioch  round, 
That  could  wi'  Betty  ance  compear. 

For  wisdom,  wit,  and  beauty  bright, 
The  ladies  a'  she  does  outshine  j 

I  might  hae  pou'd  as  fair  a  flower, 
And  staid  at  name  amang  my  kin. 

It  was  my  custom  air  and  late, 
For  to  view  the  mill  of  Clatt, 

And  spend  my  time  and  money  too, 
Bonny  Jeannie,  courting  you. 

So  fare  ye  well,  ye  saucy  dame, 
I  wish  your  face  I  ne'er  had  seen, 

Sin'  ye  will  nae  consent  to  me, 
I'll  wyle  a  girl  as  gude  as  thee. 

Then  Harry's  on  the  Murray  road, 
And  Jeannie's  to  Knockhaspie  gane, 

Wi'  mony  a  heavy  sigh  and  sob, 
For  Harry  Lumsdale  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  ! 

O  for  him  back  again  ! 

1  would  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 

For  ae  shake  o'  my  Harry's  hand. 

Harry  gaed  in  by  yon  stane  park, 

Sometimes  light,  and  sometimes  dark, 

By  a'  the  lads  that  I  do  see, 
My  Harry  is  the  lad  for  me. 
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I'LL  AYE  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN.* 

Tune — "  I'll  gae  nae  mair  to  yon  town." 

I'LL  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again  ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess, 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again  ; 
But  she  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass, 

And  stowlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin-time  draws  near  again  ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again  ! 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again  ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 

*  This  song  alludes  to  the  poet's  stolen  interviews  with  Jean 
Armour  his  future  wife.  To  the  same  tune  some  old  and  worth- 
less verses  are  occasionally  sung.  Mr  Buchan  of  Aberdeen  has 
furnished  us  with  a  specimen. — 

Ye'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town, 

For  fear  of  Molly  Black  again  j 
Ye'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town, 

For  fear  ye  meet  mishap  again. 
They'll  change  ye  frae  the  claes  sae  red, 

Unto  the  coat  sae  black  again, 
And  gie  ye  debt  to  hap  your  head, 

And  ne'er  be  welcome  back  again.  ]\J. 


s3 
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THE  GOWDEN  LOCKS  OF  ANNA.* 

Tune — "  Banks  of  Banna." 

YESTREEN  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na' ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 

*  This  song  was  esteemed  by  Burns  himself  as  one  of  his  best 
love  songs ;  but  in  this  opinion  George  Thomson  did  not  coincide, 
and  did  not  publish  it  in  his  valuable  collection  of  Songs  and 
Music,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  poet.  It  is  conjectured, 
that  Mr  Thomson  may  have  heard  that  the  heroine,  a  lusty  bar- 
maid in  an  Inn  at  Dumfries,  was  rather  freer  in  her  manners 
than  strict  propriety  could  warrant.  Perhaps  irritated  on  ac- 
count of  Thomson's  declinature  to  publish  Anna,  he  wrote  the 
following  postscript  in  defiance  of  the  colder  blooded  critic :  — 

The  kirk  and  state  may  join  and  tell, 

To  do  such  things  I  mauna  ; 
The  kirk  and  state  may  gae  to  — , 

And  I'll  gae  to  my  Anna. 
She  is  the  sunshine  o'  my  e'e, 

To  live  but  her  I  canna ; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 

Our  elder  poets  were  as  warm  admirers  of  yellow  hair  as 
Burns  himself.  Mr  David  Laing  has  in  the  Preface  to  his  early 
Metrical  Tales,  printed  from  a  mutilated  MS.  one  of  the 
earliest  Scottish  songs  dedicated  to  this  subject.  "  Some  por- 
tions of  this  lament,"  says  Mr  Laing,  "  are  very  pathetic,  but  unfor- 
tunately from  parts  of  the  lines  being  cut  away,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  at  the  exact  words  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies ;  although 
much  has  been  done  for  it  by  a  gentleman,  (Mr  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,)  to  whom  the  Editor  has  already  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments. The  orthography  of  the  original  fragment  being  very 
uncouth,  is  in  part  corrected  :  — 

Fareweill,  fareweill,  "my* yellow  hair, 
That  curlit  cleir  into  my  neck  ! 
Allace  that  ever  it  grew  sae  fair, 
Or  yet  into  ane  snood  was  knet. 
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The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 
Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 

Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 
Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarchs,  tak  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah ; 
Gie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  Empress  or  Sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna ! 


Quhar  I  was  wont  to  dance  and  sing, 
Amang  my  marrows  mak  repair, 
Now  am  I  put  furth  of  the  ring, 
For  fadit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

My  kirtill  wes  of  lincum  green, 
Weil  lacit  with  silken  passments  rair; 
God  gif  I  had  never  pridefull  been, 
For  fadit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

God  gif  my  hair  had  been  als  blak, 
As  ever  was  my  heart  full  of  cair, 
It  wald  not  put  me  to  sic  lak, 
For  faded  is  my  yellow  hair. 

Quhen  I  wes  young  I  had  great  stait, 
Weill  cherisht  baith  with  less  and  mair 
For  shame  now  steill  I  off  the  gait, 
For  fadit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

I  wes  our  wanton  of  intent, 
Of  warldlie  joys  I  tuke  my  share, 
But  sin  hes  nocht  but  sorrow  sent, 
And  fadit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

God  gif  the  dart  of  luf  were  gane, 
That  I  micht  die  and  luf  na  mair ; 
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Awa  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day  ! 

Awa  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Come  in  thy  raven  plumage,  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna. 


To  Jesu  Christ  I  mak  my  mane, 
And  fadit  is  my  yellow  hair. 

Sen  all  this  folly  is  by  went, 
Out  of  this  warld  I  maun  repair  ; 
I  pray  to  God  Omnipotent, 
To  tak  me  sinner  full  of  cair  ! 
Finis — Amen. 

"The  admiration  of  yellow  hair,"  continues  Mr  Laing,  "was 
not  peculiar  to  the  old  Scottish  poets,  one  of  whom  compares  the 
tresses  of  their  ladies,  'to  the  wire  of  gold  that  has  been  fined.' 
According  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, ' a  flexen  haire,  golden  haire,  was  ever  in  great  account ;' 
and  after  naming  those  in  ancient  times,  ('gods  and  goddesses' 
as  well  as  heroes,)  whom  the  poets  have  commended  for  their 
'  yellow  hair, '  he  adds,  '  which  belike  makes  our  Venetian 
ladies  at  this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great 
women  to  calamestrate  and  curie  it  up,  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
spangles,  pearls,  and  made  flowres,  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a 
pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.'" 

"  Dame  Scotia  "  appears  to  the  author  of  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,  in  his  "  dullit  dreyme,  and  sopit  visione, "  with  "  hayr 
of  the  culloure  of  fyne  gold  feltred  and  trachlit  out  of  ordour 
hingand  ouer  hir  schulderis;"  but  we  need  not  multiply  instances 
of  the  preference  given  by  early  writers  to  yellow  hair. — M. 
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THE  EXCISEMAN* 

Tune — "  The  deil  cam'  fiddling  through  the  town. 

THE  deil  cam'  fiddling  through  the  town, 

And  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman, 
And  ilka  wife  cries — "  Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man  !" 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  ; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman ! 

We'll  mak  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 
We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man  ; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil 
That  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  ; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
HeVdanc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man  ; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land 
Was — the  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  ; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman 

*  At  a  meeting  of  his  brother  Excisemen  in  Dumfries,  Burns 
being  called  upon  for  a  Song,  handed  these  verses  extempore  to 
the  President,  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter. —  Currie. 
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O  FOR  ANE  AND  TWENTY,  TAM 1* 

Tune — "  The  Moudiewort." 

And  O,  for  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn  ! 

And  hey,  sweet  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn  ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang, 

An  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 

THEY  snool  me  sair,  and  baud  me  down, 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tarn  ! 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun', 
And  then  comes  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 
And  O,  for  ane,  &c. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tarn  ; 
At  kith  or  kin  I  needna  spear, 

An  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 
And  O,  for  ane,  &c. 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 

Tho'  I  mysel  hae  plenty,  Tarn  ; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie,  there's  my  loof, 

I'm  thine  at  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn  ! 
And  O,  for  ane,  &c. 

*  The  tune  to  which  this  lively  song  was  composed,  is  old  and 
good,  although  we  are  often  told  that  "auld  springs  gie  nae 
price."  We  have  heard  the  following  given,  as  the  words  of  the 
old  song,  which  perhaps  are  not  unworthy  of  preservation  : — 

I  hae  gotten  a  braw  new  gown, 

And  Jamie's  gotten  a  waistcoat  o't  ; 
I  bade  the  tailor  gie  me  room, 

Case  Geordie  bevil  the  body  o't. 

The  moudiewort's  a  wylie  beast, 

A  cunning  wee  beast  the  moudiewort ; 

I  biggit  my  house  at  the  fit  o'  yon  brae, 

And  he  crap  in  at  the  gavil  o't.  M. 
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COUNTRY  LASSIE. 

Tune—  "The  Country  Lass." 

IN  simmer  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 

And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield  ; 
Blithe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

Says,  I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will ; 
Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild, 

O'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

Its  ye'  hae  wooers  mony  ane, 

And  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken  ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale, 

A  routhie  butt,  a  routhie  ben  : 
There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fa'  is  his  byre ; 
Tak  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets  the  luver's  fire. 

For  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie  ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  luve  to  spare  for  me  ; 
But  blithe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear  : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  nae  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

0  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ; 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair  ; 
But  aye  fu'  han't  is  fechtin  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care  : 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare, 

And  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will  ; 
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Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill. 

O,  gear  will  buy  me  riggs  o'  land, 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye  ; 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve, 

The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy  : 
We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I, 

Light  is  the  burden  luve  lays  on  ; 
Content  and  luve  bring  peace  and  joy, 

What  mair  hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ? 


BESS  AND  HER  SPINNING  WHEEL. 

Tune — "  The  sweet  lass  that  lo'es  me." 

O  LEEZE  me  on  my  spinning  wheel, 
O  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en  ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal — 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning  wheel. 

On  ilka  hand  the  burnies  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest : 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel', 
Where  blythe  I  turn  my  spinning  wheel. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale  ; 
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The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays  : 
The  craik  amang  the  claver  hay 
The  paitrick  whirrin  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state, 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning  wheel  ? 


SHE'S  FAIR  AND  FAUSE. 

Tune — "  She's  fair  and  fause." 

SHE'S  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam  in  wi'  rowth  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear, 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bormie  lass  gang. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that 'woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind  : 
O  woman  lovely,  woman  fair ! 
An  angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair, 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 
2  T 
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WEARY  FA'  YOU,  DUNCAN  GRAY.* 

Tune — "  Duncan  Gray." 

WEARY  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray—' 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 

*  Tradition  reports  this  air  to  have  been  composed  by  a  car- 
man in  Glasgow  :  so  said  Dr  Blacklock.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
first  words  were  composed  by  an  Aberdonian,  who  did  not  choose 
to  leave  his  name  behind  him,  for  reasons  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  every  reader  of  Burns,  were  I  to  give  the  last  verse  of 
the  old  song.  Those  which  will  bear  handling  are  as  follow  : — 

As  I  came  in  by  Aberdeen, 

Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't ; 
I  met  a  lassie  clad  in  green, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't. 
The  brawest  lass  that  e'er  was  seen, 
She  might  compete  wi'  Venus  queen, 
And  by  the  glancin'  o'  her  een, 

I  kent  she  knew  the  girdin  o't. 

My  bonny  lass  I  then  did  say, 

Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't ; 
How  far  hae  ye  to  gang  this  way, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't  ? 
Quickly  then  she  answered  me, 

Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't; 
I'm  gaen  three  miles  out  ower  the  lea, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't. 

Gin  ye  will  gang  alang  wi'  me, 

Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't ; 
Sae  well's  I  like  your  companie, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't  ? 
I  said,  wi'  her  I'd  walk  a  mile, 
And  then  I  jumped  ower  a  stile, 
Gin  she  would  tarry  here  a  while, 

And  dance  wi'  me  the  girdin  o't. 

We  baith  sat  down  upon  the  green, 
Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't ; 
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When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play, 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee  lang  day, 
And  jog  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae, 
And  a'  for  the  girdin  o't. 

Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Glowrin'  a'  the  hills  aboon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 


Where  we  were  neither  heard  nor  seen, 
And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't. 

There  I  play'd  her  Duncan  Gray, 

Out  ower  the  hills  and  far  away ; 

The  lassie  smiled  on  me  right  gay, 
Then  danc'd  wi'  me  the  girdin  o't. . 

But  when  will  we  twa  meet  again  ? 

Hech  hey  the  girdin  o't ; 
For  o'  your  company  I'm  fain, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't. 
Gin  ye  will  play  me  Duncan  Gray, 
Out  ower  the  hills  and  far  away, 
I  will  adore  you  night  and  day, 

And  that's  the  lang  girdin  o't. 


Mr  Buchan  has  furnished  us  with  other  two  stanzas,  which  he 
thinks  will  bear  '  handling,'  but  which  we,  in  deference  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  decline  to  touch.  By  their  omission,  however, 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  our  readers,  that  very  little  is  lost  by  the 
oblivion  to  which  we  have  consigned  the  remainder  of  the  old 
ditty,  which,  like  the  majority  of  those  of  the  <  olden  time,'  is 
valuable  only  as  illustrating  that  freedom  of  manners  and  broad 
humour  which  obtained  among  our  ancestors.  The  strains  of 
Burns  entirely  supersede  the  course  original.  This  version  of 
Duncan  Gray  first  appeared  in  Johnson's  Museum  ;  but  the  poet 
afterwards  wrote  another  version,  which  he  sent  to  Thomson's 
work,  and  which  will  be  found  inserted  in  his  correspondence 
with  that  gentleman. — M. 

T2 
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The  girdin  brak,  the  beast  cam  down, 
I  tint  my  curch,  and  baith  my  shoon  ; 
Ah !  Duncan,  ye're  an  unco  loon — 
Wae  on  the  bad  girdin  o't ! 

But,  Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Ise  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath— 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith, 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 

And  clout  the  bad  girdin  o't. 


WILLIE  BREW'D  A  PECK  O'  MAUT.* 

O,  WILLIE  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  see  : 
Three  blither  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night, 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Christendie. 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  na  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

*  In  convivial  and  bacchanalian  effusions  Burns  shines  unrival- 
led. The  lines  commencing,  "It  is  the  moon,  &c.  "  are  quite 
superlative. 

In  the  Harp  of  Caledonia  we  find  an  interesting  sequel  to  this 
Song,  by  its  Editor,  Mr  Struthers,  the  author  of  the  "Poor  Man's 
Sabbath,"  alike  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  that  amiable 
individual. 

The  night  it  flew,  the  grey  cock  crew, 

Wi'  blythesome  clap  o'er  a'  the  three ; 
But  pleasure  beam'd  ilk  moment  new, 
And  happier  still  they  hop'd  to  be. 

For  they  were  na  fou,  na,  nae  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drap  in  ilka  e'e ; 
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Here  are  we  met.  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we  ; 
And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be  ! 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  na  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


The  cock  might  craw,  the  day  might  daw, 
They  sippled  aye  the  barley  bree. 

The  moon  that  from  her  silver  horn 

Pour'd  radiance  over  tower  and  tree, 
Before  the  fast  approaching  morn, 
Sank  far  behind  yon  western  sea. 

Yet  they  were  na  fou,  na,  nae  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drap  in  ilka  e'e ; 
The  cock  might  craw,  the  day  might  daw, 
They  sippled  aye  the  barley  bree. 

And  soon  the  gowden  beams  o'  day 

Tinged  a'  the  mountain  taps  sae  hie, 
And  burnies'  sheen  with  bickering  play 
Awoke  the  morn's  wild  melody. 

But  aye  they  sat,  and  aye  they  sang, 

"  There's  just  a  wee  drap  in  our  e'e  ; 
And  monie  a  day  ^e've  happy  been, 
And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  be." 

That  moon  still  fills  her  silver  horn, 

But,  ah  !  her  beams  nae  mair  they  see : 
Nor  crowing  cock  or  dawning  morn, 
Disturbs  the  worm's  dark  revelry. 

For  they  were  na  fou,  na,  nae  that  fou, 

But  clay-cauld  death  has  clos'd  ilk  e'e, 
And  waefu',  now  the  gowden  morn 
Beams  on  the  graves  o'  a'  the  three. 

Nae  mair  in  learning  Willie  toils, 
Nor  Allan  wakes  the  melting  lay, 

Nor  Rab,  wi'  fancy-witching  wiles, 
Beguiles  the  hour  o'  dawning  day. 
T   3 
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It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 

That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie  ; 
She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hamc, 
But  by  my  sooth  she'll  wait  a  wee  ! 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  na  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


For  though  they  were  na  very  fo\i, 

That  wicked  wee  drap  in  the  e'e 
Has  done  its  turn — untimely,  now 

The  green  grass  waves  o'er  a'  the  three. 

Our  ancestors  had  many  excellent  convivial  songs,  and  the 
following  "  Ballat  of  Gude  Fallowis  "  is  for  its  philosophy  not  one 
of  the  least  meritorious  : 

I  mak  it  kend,  he  that  will  spend, 

And  luve  God  lait  and  air, 
God  will  him  mend,  and  grace  him  send, 

Quhen  catyvis  sail  haif  cair  : 
Thairfoir  pretend  weill  for  to  spend 

Off  geir,  and  nocht  till  spair. 
I  knaw  the  end,  that  all  mon  wend 

Away  nakit  and  bair, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I , 

Ane  wreche  sail  haif  no  mair, 
Bot  ane  schort  scheit,  at  heid  and  feit, 

For  all  his  wrek  and  wair. 

For  all  the  wrak  a  wreche  can  pak, 

And  in  his  baggis  imbrace, 
Zit  Deid  sail  tak  him  be  the  bak, 

And  gar  him  cry,  Allace  ! 
Than  sail  he  swak  away  with  lak, 

And  wait  nocht  to  quhat  place  ; 
Than  will  thay  mak  at  him  a  knak, 

That  maist  of  his  gud  hais, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I : 

Quhyle  we  haif  tyme  and  space, 
Mak  we  gud  cheir,  quhyle  we  'are*  heir, 

And  thank  God  of  his  grace. 
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Wlia  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 
A  cuckold,  coward  loan  is  he  ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three  ! 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  na  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree.* 


Wer  thair  ane  king  to  rax  and  ring 

Amang  gude  fallowis  cround, 
Wrechis  wald  wring,  and  mak  murnying, 

For  dule  thay  suld  be  dround  ; 
Quha  findis  ane  dring,  owdir  auld  or  zing, 

Gar  hoy  him  out  and  hound. 
Now  let  us  sing,  with  Chrystis  blissing, 

Be  glaid,  and  mak  gud  sound, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I ; 

Now,  or  we  forder  found, 
Drink  thow  to  me,  and  I  to  the, 

And  lat  the  cop  go  round. 

Quha  undirstude,  suld  haife  his  gude, 

Or  he  wer  closd  in  clay, 
Sum  in  thair  mude  thay  wald  go  wud, 

And  de  lang  or  thair  day  : 
Nocht  worth  ane  hude,  or  ane  auld  snud, 

Thow  sail  beir  hyne  away  ; 
Wreche,  be  the  rude,  for  to  conclude, 

Full  few  will  for  the  pray, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I : 

Gud-fallowis,  quhill  we  may, 
Be  mirry  and  free,  syne  blyth  we  be, 

And  sing  on  twa  and  tway.  M. 

*  Willie,  who  "  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,"  was  Mr  William  Nicol ; 
and  Rob  and  Allan  were  our  poet  and  his  friend  Allan  Masterton. 
This  meeting  took  place  at  Laggan,  a  farm  purchased  by  Mr  Nicol 
in  Nithsdale,  on  the  recommendation  of  our  bard.  These  three 
honest  fellows — all  men  of  uncommon  talents,  are  now  all  under 
the  turf.  (1799.) — Currie. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  feeling  heart  that  dictated  the 
above  remark  is  itself  (1809)  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY* 
Tune — "  Cold  blows  the  Wind." 

CHORUS. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

*  The  song  which  supplied  the  poet  with  the  chorus  is  old. 
It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  consort  of  William  III.,  who 
was  in  the  practice  of  causing  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  to  sing 
it  often  to  her,  in  preference  to  the  then  more  fashionable  com- 
positions of  her  music-master,  Purcell,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
felt  offended  at  this  neglect  of  the  more  elaborated  productions 
of  art. 

Probably  the  following  may  have  been  the  song  of  which 
Burns'  is  a  brief  refacciamento.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  in  a  recent 
editor  of  the  poet's  works  to  say  that  the  ancient  words  are 
forgotten : — 

Cauld  blaws  the  win'  frae  north  to  south, 

And  drift  is  driving  sairly ; 
The  sheep  are  couring  i'  the  cleugh, 

O  sirs  !  it's  winter  fairly 
Now  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
I'd  rather  gang  supperless  to  my  bed, 

Than  rise  in  the  morning  early. 

Rude  rairs  the  blast  amaug  the  woods, 

The  branches  tirlin  barely ; 
Araang  the  chimney-taps  it  thuds, 

And  frost  is  nippin  sairly. 
Now  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
To  sit  a'  the  night  I'd  rather  agree. 

Than  rise  in  the  morning  early. 

The  sun  peeps  o'er  the  southlan'  hill, 

Like  onie  timorous  carlie  ; 
Just  blinks  a  wee,  then  sinks  again, 

And  that  we  find  severely. 
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CAULD  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly  ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill  I  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  birds  sit  cluttering  in  the  thorn, 

A*  day  they  fare  but  sparely  ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn — 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


Now  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  snaw  blaws  into  the  chimley  cheek, 

Wha'd  rise  in  the  morning  early  ? 


Nae  linties  lilt  on  hedge  or  bush, 

Poor  things  they  suffer  sairly ; 
In  cauldrife  quarters  a'  the  night, 

A'  day  they  feed  but  sparely. 
Now  up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
Nae  fate  can  be  waur,  in  winter  time, 

Than  rise  in  the  morning  early. 

A  cosey  house,  and  cantie  wife, 

Keeps  aye  a  body  cheerly ; 
And  pantry  stow'd  wi'  meal  and  mau  , 

It  answers  unco  rarely. 
But  up  in  the  morning,  na,  na,  na, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 
The  gowans  maun  glent  on  bank  and  brae, 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning  early. 


A  local  song  of  considerable  merit,  to  the  same  tune,  has  been 
supplied  to  us  by  Mr  Buchari  of  Aberdeen,  which  runs  thus  : — 

Up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  morning, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
Frae  morn  till  night  our  squires  they  sat, 

And  drank  the  juice  o'  the  barley. 
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Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 

When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


Some  they  spent  but  ae  half-crown, 

And  some  six  crowns  sae  rarely; 
In  the  alewife's  pouch  the  siller  did  clink, 

She  gat  in  the  morning  early. 

Up  in  the  morning,  &c. 

I  hae  gat  fou,  Beldornie  *  cried, 

Wardass  replied,  I  am  tee ; 
Then  said  Darlicha,*  beware  o'  a  fa', 

And  haud  by  the  wa'  as  I  dee. 

Up  in  the  morning,  &c. 

Be  wylie/my  boys,  be  wise,  my  boys, 
Lat  sorrow  gae  thro'  your  thinking ; 

Gin  ye  haud  on  as  ye  hae  begun, 

Your  pouches  will  leave  aff  clinking. 
Up  in  the  morning,  &c. 

We  will  gae  hame,  said  Lord  Aboyne  ;* 

Na,  sit  a  while,  quo'  Towie  ;* 
O,  never  a  foot,  said  Lochnivar,* 

As  lung's  there  beer  in  the  bowie. 
Up  in  the  morning,  &c. 

Then  they  sat  doun  the  lee-lang  night, 
Nor  stirr'd  till  the  sun  shone  clearly, 

Then  made  an  end  as  they  began, 

And  gaed  hame  in  the  morning  early. 

Up  in  the  morning,  &c.  M. 


*  Heritable  proprietors  of  the  lands,  called  as  above,  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 
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A  BOTTLE  AND  AN  HONEST  FRIEND. 

HERE'S,  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend  ! 

What  wad  ye  wish  for  mair,  man  ? 
Wha  kens,  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  of  care,  man  ? 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man  : — 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy, 

And  comes  not  aye  when  sought,  man. 


CALEDONIA. 

Tune — "  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight." 

THERE  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time  then  was  young, 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would  : 
Her  heavenly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good. 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred,  the  heroine  grew  : 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, — 

"  Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter  shall  rue  !" 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport, 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn  ; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort, 

Her  darling  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

Long  quiet  she  reigned ;  till  thitherward  steers 
A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand  j* 

*  The  Romans. 
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Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the  land  : 

Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry, 
They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 

She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly, 
The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 


The  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the  shore  !* 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issued  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore  :f 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd, 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel  ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd, 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell.J 

The  Cameleon-savage  disturb'd  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife  ; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life  :§ 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silver  flood  ; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquered,  and  free, 
Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run  : 

For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be  ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun  : 

Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  choose, 
The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base  ; 


*   The  Saxons.  f  The  Danes. 

^  Two  famous   battles    in  which  the  Danes   or   Norwegians 
wore  defeated —  Currie. 
§  The  Picts. 
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But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse  ; 

Then  ergo,  she'll  match  them,  and  match  them  always/ 


MY  HOGGIE.f 

Tune—"  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ?" 

WHAT  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie  ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae, 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie ! 

*  This  singular  figure  of  poetry,  taken  from  the  mathematics, 
refers  to  the  famous  proposition  of  Pythagoras,  the  47th  of 
Euclid.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse is  always  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides. —  Currie. 

f  Burns  does  not  lay  claim  to  this  song, — nor  is  it  a  fragment 
of  an  old  Nithsdale  ditty,  as  almost  all  the  others  which  possess 
any  merit,  are,  according  to  a  certain  tenacious  editor.  The  song 
and  the  music  were  taken  down  from  the  singing  of  an  old  woman 
in  Liddesdale,  by  Burns  and  one  of  his  companions  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country. — The  original  words 
are : — 

Coxton  has  but  ae  hoggie, 

Ae  hoggie,  ae  hoggie, 
Coxton  has  but  ae  hoggie, 

O'  it  he  is  right  vogie. 

O  what  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die, 

My  hoggie  die,  my  hoggie  die; 
O  what  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die, 

My  wanton,  wally  hoggie  ? 

Coxton  has  but  ae,  &c. 

The  livelang  night  I've  watch'd  the  glen, 

I've  watch'd  the  glen,  I've  watch'd  the  glen ; 

The  livelang  night  I've  watch'd  the  glen, 
Amo'  the  brume  sae  scroggie. 

Coxton  has  but  ae,  &c. 

But  there  came  a  ram  frae  Diveron-side, 
Frae-Diveron  side,  frae  Diveron-side, 
2  U 
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The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 
Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie  ; 

We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 
Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie  ; 

But  the  houlet  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa', 
The  blitter  frae  the  boggio, 

The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 
I  trembled  for  my  Hoggic. 

When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 
The  morning  it  was  foggie  ; 

An  unco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke. 
And  maist  has  kilFd  my  Hoggie. 


GLOOMY  DECEMBER  *    . 

Tune — "Wandering  Willie." 

ANCE  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December  ! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care  ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  Oh  !  ne'er  to  meet  mair 


But  there  came  a  ram  frae  Diveron-side, 
An's  stown  awa'  my  hoggie. 

Coxton  has  but  ae  hoggie, 

Ae  hoggie,  ae  hoggie ; 
Coxton  has  but  ae  hoggie, 

O'  it  he  is  right  vogie. 
The  hoggie,  alias,  pet-ewe,  was  Margaret  Broclie,  daughter  of 

Brodie,  Esq.  of  Coxton,  in  Banffshire ;  and  the  ram  that 

came    down  Dovern-side  and   carried  her  olF,  was  Sir  James 
Innes. — B. 

*  Burns  was  partial  to  winter ;  it  "  suited  his  sour's  sadness," 
and  many  of  his  finest  and  most  powerful  strains  were  written  in 
that  gloomy  season. — M. 
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Fond  lovers'  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 
Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour  ; 

But  the  dire  feeling,  O  farewell  for  ever, 
Is  anguish  unmingled  and  agony  pure. 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown, 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone  ; 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  Oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


THE  BANKS  O'  DOON.« 

Tune — «'  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight." 

YE  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sac  fresh  and  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care ! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn  : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

*  Of  this  affecting  song,  Burns  wrote  this  version  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  an  air  composed  by  a  Mr  Millar,  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Claike  the  Musician.  Wo  subjoin  the  lirst 
and  simpler  version  of  this  sad  strain,  where  under  the  weight  of 
misery  a  tone  of  accusation  is  mingled  with  that  of  complaint. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Cromek  for  the  recovery  of  this  set  of  tho 
Banks  of  the  Doon,  who  found  it  among  the  papers  of  the  poet, 
and  inserted  it  in  the  "  Reliques." 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnio  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sao  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care  ! 
1     U  2 
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Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


THE  SMILING  SPRING  COMES  IN  REJOICING. 
Tune — "Bonnie  Bell." 

THE  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies  : 
Now  crystal  clear  are  the  falling  waters, 

And  bonnie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies  ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  mountains  breaks  forth  the  morning, 

The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 

And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 


Tliou'll  break  my  heart,  tliou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wistna  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its.  love ; 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 
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The  flow'ry  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer, 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near, 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 
Thus  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell ; 
But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging 

I  adore  my  bonnie  Bell. 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEARIE. 

WILT  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart ; 
O  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee  ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  thou 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  ; 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain, 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  j 

If  it  winna,  canna  be 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me  ; 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 

Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


u  3 
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LOUIS,  WHAT  RECK  I  BY  THEE? 

Tune — '« Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee." 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 

Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 
Dyvor,  beggar  louns  to  me, 

I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me  : 

Kings  and  nations,  swith  awa ! 
Rief  randies  I  disown  ye  ! 


THE  CARLES  OF  DYSART.' 

Tune— "  Hey  ca'  thro'.'' 

UP  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart, 

And  the  lads  o'  Buckhavcn, 
And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado  ; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

*  It  is  passing  strange  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  some  edi- 
tors wish  to  foist  their  ignorance  upon  the  public,  by  way  of 
gospel  truths.  Who  told  Allan  Cunningham  that  this  song  "  was 
never  printed  or  heard  of  before?"  It  was  "heard  of"  before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  hundred  years.  Had  such  a  song  never 
been  in  existence,  where  was  the  Tune — "  Hey  ca'  thro',"  to 
come  from,  for  every  tune  had  words  at  some  period  of  its  exis- 
tence?— I  give  the  original. 

There's  the  cummers  o'  Largo, 

Ancrum,  Graham,  and  Dargo  ; 
And  there's  the  dancers  o'  Devin, 

George  Strachan,  and  Andrew  Stevin. 


We  hae  tales  to  tell, 

Arid  we  hae  sangs  to  sing  ; 
We  hae  pennies  to  spend, 
And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado  ; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

We'll  live  a'  our  days, 

And  them  that  come  behin', 
Let  them  do  the  like, 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 
Hey,  ca*  thro',  ca'  thro', 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado ; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 


Hey  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

Muckle  hae  I  ado  ; 
Hey  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

Muckle  hae  I  ado. 

I  hae  beds  to  make, 
I  hae  lads  to  clap, 
I  hae  gude  woo  to  tease, 
I  hae  my  master  to  please. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  &c. 

Katty  she  kiss'd  the  piper, 
There  cou'dna  naebody  wyte  'er, 
Sin1  I  haena  siller  to  you, 
But  ye'se  get  kisses  enow. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  &c. 
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MY  LOVE  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET.» 

Tune — "  Lady  Badinscoth's  Reel." 

MY  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet  ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 

She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O, 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O  ; 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  she's  woo'd, 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O  ! 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will, 

But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife, 

And  couldna  preach  for  thinkin'  o't. 


MY  BONNIE  MARY.f 
Tune — "  Go  fetch  to  me  a  Pint  o'  Wine." 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 

*  Part  of  this  song  is  old  ;  witness  the  four  lines  that  follow 
from  Herd's  "  Green  grow  the  rashes,"  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 

We're  a*  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 

The  parson  kist  the  fiddler's  wife, 

And  he  couldna  preach  for  thinking  o't.  B. 

•j-  This  song,  for  its  beauty,  has  called  forth  the  eulogium  of 
the  poet's  brother,  Gilbert,  who,  on  first  sight,  pronounced  it 
one  of  "  the  most  heroic  of  lyrics ;"  and  added,  "  Ah  !  Robert,  if 
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That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie  ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith  ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

you  would  write  oftener  that  way,  your  fame  would  be  surer." 
The  one  time  Gilbert  believed  it  to  be  old ;  the  other  time  the 
production  of  his  brother.  But  what,  I  think,  should  satisfy 
every  fastidious  inquirer  is  Robert's  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  where 
he  himself  declares  two  of  the  stanzas  to  be  old.  Again,  are  we 
not  told  by  the  same  authority,  in  the  notes  on  Johnson's  Musical 
Museum,  that  the  first  half  stanza  is  old,  the  rest  the  work  of 
Burns  ?  But  Mr  Cunningham,  unaccountably  enough,  seems  to 
know  better  than  even  the  author  himself,  for  he  flatly  denies 
every  word  that  Burns  says. — "  In  truth  the  whole  is  believed  to 
be  by  Burns."  To  set  this  matter  at  rest,  however,  we  give, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr  Buchan,  a  complete  set  of  the  old  song, 
from  which  Burns  admits  that  he  borrowed  half  a  stanza,  and 
which  is  common  in  Aberdeenshire,  along  with  a  slight  notice  of 
its  author. 

As  I  went  out  to  take  the  air, 

'Twas  on  the  banks  of  Diveron  water, 
I  chose  a  maid  to  be  my  love, 

Were  it  my  fortune  for  to  get  her. 

Her  equal's  not  on  Diveron  side, 

Nor  any  part  of  Gawdie  water  j 
I  dinna  care  what  may  betide, 

In  any  way,  if  I  could  get  her. 

She's  of  a  genteel  middle  size, 

Her  body's  always  neat  and  slender, 
Her  lips  are  sweet  as  honey  pear, 

To  which  I  am  an  oft  pretender. 

When  I  look  to  her  wellfaur'd  face, 

Her  lily  hands  and  lovely  fingers, 
I  clasp  her  in  my  arms  twa, 

Saying — "  Woes  my  heart  that  we  should  sinder." 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson  rose, 

Her  eyes  like  stars  when  brightly  shining ; 

She  is  the  girl  I  dearly  love, 

And  I've  wish'cl  lang  out  of  this  pining. 
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The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready , 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry  ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


She  has  possession  of  my  heart, 

The  keys  thereof  she  has  a-keeping ; 
She  is  the  girl  whom  I  admire, 

I  wish  us  both  a  joyful  meeting. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson  rose, 

Her  countenance  an  admiration ; 
I  could  not  had  a  better  choice, 

If  I  had  search'd  o'er  a'  the  nation. 

I  wonder  much  at  our  young  men, 

That  change  their  loves  and  grow  so  fickle ; 

I  would  not  gie  my  ain  true  love, 

For  Croesus'  rents,  nor  thrice  as  mickle. 

Tho'  I  had  all  king  Croesus'  rents, 

And  all  possess'd  by  Alexander; 
I'd  give  it  all,  and  ten  times  more, 

For  ae  poor  night  to  lie  beyond  her. 

Ye'll  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine, 

A  server,  and  a  silver  tassie, 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  gang, 

A  health  to  my  ain  bonny  lassie. 

Ye  powers  above,  increase  her  love, 

That  such  a  prize  I  may  inherit ; 
To  gain  her  love  is  all  I  crave, 

And  after  that  we  shall  be  married  ! 

"  The  author  of  the  above,"  observes  Mr  Buchan,  "  was  Alex- 
ander Lesley,  Esq.  of  Edin,  on  Dovern  side,  and  grandfather  to 
the  late  Archbishop  Sharp  of  St  Andrew's.  The  fair  one  whom 
he  thus  immortalizes  was  Helen  Christie,  who  afterwards  proved 
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HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AWA.* 

Time — "  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa." 

HERE'S  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  gude  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 

•with  child  to  him.  He  sold  the  lands  of  Edin,  and  removed  to  a 
small  farm  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  in  the  parish  of  Pit- 
sligo,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Banff. 
A  stone  to  his  memory  marks  the  spot.  The  song  was  composed 
in  the  year  1636." — M. 

*  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
complete  copy  of  a  song  which  has  hitherto  been  published  in  an 
imperfect  form  in  all  the  editions  we  have  seen  of  the  Poet's 
works.  It  was  first  communicated  from  a  highly  respectable 
quarter,  to  the  editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  number  for  January,  1818,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note. — "  As  every  thing  that  fell  from  the  pen  of  Burns  is  worthy 
of  preservation,  I  transcribe  for  your  Miscellany  the  complete 
copy  of  a  song  which  Cromek  has  printed  (page  423  of  his  volume) 
in  an  unfinished  state,  together  with  two  fragments  that  have 
never  yet  been  published.  The  originals  of  these  I  possess 
in  the  hand-writing  of  their  unfortunate  author,  who  transmitted 
them  inclosed  in  letters  to  a  constant  friend  of  his  through  all 
his  calamities,  by  whom  they  were  finally  assigned  to  me." 

Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  different  termination  to  the  song,  but 
on  what  authority  he  does  not  specify.  It  is  this  : — 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 

And  wha  winna  drink  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  guid  luck  be  his  fa'.  M. 
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Here's  a  health  to  Charlie,*  the  chief  o'  the  clan, 
Altho'  that  his  hand  be  sma'. 
May  liberty  meet  wi'  success  ! 
May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 
And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,f  the  Norland  laddie, 

That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law  ; 

Here's  freedom  to  him,  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  him,  that  wad  write ! 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be  heard, 

But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 

Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  Chieftain  worth  gowd, 

Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  ! 

Here's  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth, 

And  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  ; 

And  wha  wad  betray  old  Albion's  rights, 

May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread. 


THE  BONNIE  BLINK  O'  MARY'S  E'E. 

Tune  unknown. 

Now  bank  and  brae  are  claith'd  in  green, 
And  scatter'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring  ; 

By  Girvan's  fairy  haunted  stream 
The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 

*  Mr  Fox.  f  Lord  Erskine, 
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To  Cassillis'  banks  when  e'ening  fa's, 
There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee, 

There  catch  her  ilka  glance  of  love, 
The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e ! 

The  child  wha  boasts  o'  warld's  walth, 

Is  aften  laird  o'  meikle  care  ; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain, 

Ah,  fortune  canna  gie  me  mair ! 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis'  banks, 

Wi'  her  the  lassie  dear  to  me, 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e ! 


AE  FOND  KISS* 
Tune—"  Rory  Ball's  Port." 

AE  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notice  of  'Cromek's  Reliques,'  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  says,  "  The  following  exquisitely  affecting 
stanza  contains  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love  tales : — 

Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. " 

We  agree  with  the  critic,  and  so  does  Lord  Byron  ;  for  it  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a  motto  to  one  of  his  most  affecting  poems. — M. 

2  * 
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I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  : 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 


HOW  CAN  I  BE  BLYTHE  AND  GLAD* 

Tune — "  The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa." 

O  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

*  I  have  heard  the  country  girls,  in  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 
sing  a  song,  the  first  stanza  of  which  greatly  resembles  the  open- 
ing of  this : 

O  how  can  I  be  blythe  or  glad, 
Or  in  my  mind  contented  be, 
When  he's  far  aff  that  I  love  best, 

And  banish'd  frae  my  company.  Cromek. 

Ramsay  and  Herd's  collections  seem  to  be  the  banks  from 
which  Burns  has  drawn  his  fine  gold  in  full  tale.  They  have  also 
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It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw  ; 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 

To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 

To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

been  his  text  books,  from  which  he  has  preached  many  a  good,  I 
was  going  to  say  sermon,  but  meant,  sung  many  a  good  song. 
The  prototype  of  this  excellent  song  will  be  found  to  grace  the 
first  page  of  the  second  volume  of  Herd.  It  begins  thus  : — 

How  can  I  be  blythe  or  glad, 

Or  in  my  mind  contented  be, 
When  the  bonny  bonny  lad  that  I  lo'ed  best 

Is  banish'd  from  my  company  ? 

Though  he  is  banish'd  for  my  sake, 

I  his  true  love  will  still  remain  ; 
But  O  that  I  was,  and  I  wish  I  was 

In  the  chamber  where  my  true  love  is  in. 

As  Bums  was  well  acquainted  with  many  old  and  unpublished 
ballads  and  songs,  perhaps  he  has  seen  or  heard  the  following, 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  its  ever  having  been  in  print  before 
this  time : — 

How  can  I  be  sad  on  my  wedding  day  ? 

How  can  I  be  sad  on  my  wedding  day  ? 

A  bonny  young  lad,  and  a  piper  to  play 

How  can  I  be  sad  on  my  wedding  day  ? 

O  had  I  but  wed  to  my  parents'  will, 

In  my  own  heart  I  would  dried  muckle  ill ; 

But  I  marry  a  lad  I  like  best  to  hae, 

And  he  pleases  me  best  on  my  wedding  day. 

Another  very  old  song  on  the  same  subject,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  words  as  Burns',  might  be  given ;  but  the  preceding  will 
suffice. — B. 

x  2 
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A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa  ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  spring  will  cleed  the  birken-shaw 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 


OUT  OVER  THE  FORTH* 

Tune — "  Charlie  Gordon's  welcome  hame." 

OUT  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north, 
But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me  ; 

The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast, 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wild-rolling  sea. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be  ; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 

*  Of  this  exquisite  ballad  the  last  verse  only  is  printed  in  Dr 
Currie's  edition. — He  did  not  know  that  the  opening  stanza 
existed. 
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LINES  ON  A  PLOUGHMAN. 

As  I  was  a  wand'ring  ae  morning  in  spring, 
I  heard  a  young  Ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing  ; 
And  as  he  was  singin'  thir  words  he  did  say, 
There's  nae  life  like  the  Ploughman  in  the  month  o'  sweet 
May.— 

The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her  nest, 
And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her  breast  ;* 
And  wi'  the  merry  Ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  sing, 
And  at  night  she'll  return  to  her  nest  back  again. 


JOCKEY'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KISS. 

JOCKEY'S  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane  ; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 

Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 
Plashy  sleets  and  beating  rain  ! 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  mark  those  touches  of  sympathy  which  show 
the  sons  of  genius  to  be  of  one  Kindred.  In  the  following  passage 
from  the  poem  of  his  countryman,  the  same  figure  is  illustrated 
with  characteristic  simplicity  ;  and  never  were  the  tender  and  the 
sublime  of  poetry  more  happily  united,  nor  a  more  affectionate 
tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Burns  : 

"  Thou,  simple  bird, 

Of  all  the  vocal  quire,  dwell'st  in  a  home 
The  humblest ;  yet  thy  morning  song  ascends 
Nearest  to  heaven  ; — sweet  emblem  of  his  song,f 
Who  sung  thee  wakening  by  the  daisy's  side  !" 

Grahame's  Birds  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 


f  Burns. 
x  3 
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Spare  my  hive,  thou  feathery  snaw, 
Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 
O'er  the  day's  fair  gladsome  e'e, 

Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 
Sweetly  blithe  his  waukening  be ! 

He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 
Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name  ; 

For  where'er  he  distant  roves, 
Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


MY  PEGGY'S  FACE. 

Tune— "My  Peggy's  face." 

MY  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm  ; 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly  heavenly  fair, 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art, 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye, 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye , 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway, 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay ! 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  generous  purpose,  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  disarms, 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 
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MY  COLLIER  LADDIE.* 

Tune— «  The  Collier  Laddie." 

WHERE  live  ye,  my  bormie  lass  ? 

And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye  ; 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  collier  laddie. 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  collier  laddie. 

*  Burns  says,  "I  do  not  know  a  blither  old  song  than  this." 
When  Burns  sent  this  song  to  the  Museum,  he  sent  it  as,  what  it 
really  was,  an  old  song, — some  few  words  altered  by  himself.  As 
proof  of  which  I  give  the  pure  original,  with  its  history,  &c. 

I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 

And  I've  been  at  Kirkaldie ; 
But  the  bonniest  lass  that  e'er  I  saw 

Was  following  a  collier  laddie. 

Wi'  siller  slippers  on  her  feet, 

Her  body  neat  and  handsome, 
And  sky  blue  ribbons  on  her  head, 

Where  gowd  aboon  was  glancin. 

Whaur  are  ye  gaun,  my  bonnie  lass? 

Come  tell  me  how  they  ca'  thee ; 
My  name  it's  Jane,  the  maid  replied, 

I'm  following  my  collier  laddie. 

O  would  ye  fancy  ane  that's  black, 
And  you  sae  fair  and  gawdie  ? 

0  fancy  me  o'  higher  degree, 
Than  follow  a  colMer  laddie. 

I'll  gie  you  ha's,  I'll  gie  you  bowers, 

;'  I'll  gie  you  gowd  rings  gawdie, 

I'll  gie  you  gowd  laid  up  in  store, 

To  leave  your  collier  laddie. 

1  value  not  your  ha's  and  bowers, 

Nor  yet  your  gowd  rings  gawdie ; 
Nor  a'  the  gowd  ye  hae  in  store,— 
I'll  keep  my  collier  laddie. 
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See  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie ! 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
Gin  ye'll  leave  your  collier  laddie. 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
Gin  ye'll  leave  your  collier  laddie. 


I  wantna  ha's,  I  wantna  bowers, 

I  wantna  gowd  rings  gawdie ; 
I'll  make  my  bed  in's  kitchen  nook, 

And  lie  wi'  my  collier  laddie. 

Then  he's  gane  to  her  father  dear, 

To  her  father  sae  gawdie ;  . 
Says, — will  ye  gie  me  your  bonny  lass 

That*  following  the  collier  laddie  ? 

O  would  she  marry  a  man  that's  black, 

And  me  sae  braw  and  gawdie  ? 
Td  raise  her  up  to  a  higher  degree, 

Than  following  a  collier  laddie. 

Her  father  dear  then  vow'd  and  sware, 

Tho1  he  be  black,  he's  bonny ; 
She's  mair  delight  in  him,  I  fear, 

Than  you,  wi'  a'  your  money. 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 

And  seven  years  sae  gawdie, 
The  gentleman  came  riding  by, 

To  see  Jane's  collier  laddie. 

0  hae  ye  money  to  lend,  fair  maid  ? 
Hae  ye  money  sae  gawdie  ? 

For  gin  I  e'er  come  this  road  again, 
I'll  pay  your  collier  laddie. 

Where  are  your  ha's  ? — where  are  your  bowers 
Where  are  your  rings  sae  gawdie  ? 

Where's  a'  the  gowd  ye  promis'd  me, 
To  forsake  my  collier  laddie  ? 

1  wantna  ha's,  I  wantna  bowers, 
I  wantna  rings  sae  gawdie  ; 
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Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy ; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  collier  laddie. 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  collier  laddie. 

Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on, 

And  th®  earth  conceals  sae  lowly  : 
I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and 'it  a', 

And  embrace  my  collier  laddie  ; 
I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 

And  embrace  my  collier  laddie. 

I  can  win  my  five  pennies  in  a  day, 

And  spen't  at  night  fu'  brawliej 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neuk, 

And  lie  down  wi'  my  collier  laddie  ; 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neuk, 

And  lie  down  wi'  my  collier  laddie. 


I  wantna  gowd  and  money  to  lend, 
Still  kept  my  collier  laddie. 

Now  she  is  to  her  father  gane, 

To  her  father  dear  sae  gawdie, 
Says, — the  thing  ye  promis'd  me  langsyne, 

Gie't  to  my  collier  laddie. 

Then  he  tauld  down  ten  thousand  crowns, 

Ten  thousand  crowns  sae  gawdie, 
Says, — take  ye  that  my  daughter  Jane, 

Enjoy  your  collier  laddie. 

The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Jane  Cochrane,  daughter  to  the 
laird  of  Bohill  near  Kelso ;  and  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  Mr 
Presley,  proprietor  of  a  very  extensive  coal  work  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  song  is  very  old.  Another  song  called  the 
"  Collier's  bonny  lassie,"  may  be  found  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table 
Miscellany.— B. 
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Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me, 

Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  haud  me  ; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  collier  laddie  ; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  collier  laddie. 


LADY  ONLIE* 

Tun*—"  The  Ruffian's  Rant." 

A'  THE  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 

They'll  step  in  and  tak'  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky! 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  good  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky, 

I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

*  Lady  Onlie  seems  to  be  near  akin  to  the  wife  who  "  Brevv'd 
good  ale  for  gentlemen."  Hear  her  character  from  one  of  her 
neighbours  : — 

There  lives  a  wife  in  our  gate  end, 

Sing  gingo,  sing  gingo  ; 
She  brews  gude  ale  for  gentlemen, 

Sing  cloch  maclirie  clingo. 

Puts  maut  amang't  to  make  it  thick, 

Sing  gingo,  sing  gingo  ; 
And  syne  she  stirs  it  wi'  a  stick, 

Sing  cloch  maclirie  clingo. 

Puts  broom  amang't  to  gie  it  pith, 

Sing  gingo,  sing  gingo  ; 
And  syne  she  barms  it  wi'  an  aith, 

Sing  cloch  maclirie  clingo. 
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Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky  ; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 

Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  ! 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky, 

I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
Tiie  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON* 

Tune — "Bhannerach  dhon  na  chri." 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon, 

With  green  spreading  bushes,  and  flowers  blooming  fair ! 
But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower, 

In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ; 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 

O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes, 

With  chill  hoary  wing,  as  ye  usher  the  dawn  ; 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 

The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn ! 
Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 

And  England,  triumphant,  display  her  proud  rose  : 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys, 

Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 

*  These  verses  were  composed  by  Burns  on  Miss  Charlotte 
Hamilton,  sister  to  his  worthy  friend  and  patron,  Mr  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton of  Mauchline.  She  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  but 
resided,  when  the  song  was  written,  at  Herveyston  in  Clackman- 
nanshire,  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  river  Devon. — M. 
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WHEN  JANUAR'  WIND. 

Tune — "  The  Lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me." 

WHEN  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  caulcl, 

As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 

I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

*  Burns,  in  his  notes  on  this  song  in  the  Museum,  says,  "  '  The 
bonnie  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me,'  was  composed  on  an 
amour  of  Charles  II.  when  sculking  in  the  North,  about  Aber- 
deen, in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  He  formed  une  petite  af- 
faire with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Port-Letham,  who  was  the 
lass  that  made  the  bed  to  him."  I  am  very  sceptical  upon  this 
head,  and  I  think  the  following  original  song,  which  I  am  proud 
of  being  able  to  submit  to  the  readers  of  Burns,  will  bear  me 
out. 

The  night  it  was  baith  cauld  and  wet, 

As  I  was  coming  owre  the  lea, 
When  there  I  met  wi'  a  bonnie  young  lass, 

Who  said  she'd  make  up  a  bed  for  me. 

0  the  bed  for  me,  O  the  bed  for  me, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me, 

1  might  hae  lien  upo'  the  lea 

Gin  the  bonnie  lassie  hadna  made  a  bed  for  me. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  twa, 

Laid  her  atween  me  and  the  wa', 
She  says,  frae  me  ye'll  haud  awa', 

For  fear  that  my  minny  should  see  me. 
O  the  bed  for  me,  &c. 

She  had  five  guineas  in  a  gluve, 

And  out  o'  it  she's  gien  me  three  ; 
She  staw  her  mither's  Holland  sheets 

And  said  that  would  be  sarks  to  me. 
O  the  bed  for  me,  &c. 

When  fourteen  weeks  were  come  and  past, 

The  lassie  she  grew  sick  at  last, 
Sick  at  last,  and  like  to  die, 

And  rued  she'd  made  a  bed  to  me. 
O  the  bed  for  me,  &c. 
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By  my  good  luck  a  maid  I  met, 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care  : 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 

And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 

And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  to  me. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down  ; 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 

And  drank,  "  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  soun'. " 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand, 

And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed  ; 
But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again, 

To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head 

A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

"  Haud  aff  your  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

"  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be  : 
If  ye  hae  onie  love  for  me, 

O  wrang  na  my  virginitie !" 


When  nine  months  they  were  come  and  gone, 

The  lassie  she  brought  hame  a  son, 
And  now  its  daddie  I  maun  be, 
Because  she  made  the  bed  to  me. 
O  the  bed  for  me,  &c. 
2  Y 
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Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o  gowd, 
Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie  ; 

Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see  ; 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
And  aye  she  wistna  what  to  say ; 

I  laid  her  between  me  and  the  wa' — 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rose, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie  ; 

But  aye  she  blush'd,  and  aye  she  sigh'd, 
And  said,  "  Alas !  ye've  ruin'd  me." 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne, 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin  in  her  e'e 

I  said,  "  My  lassie,  dinna  cry, 
For  ye  aye  shall  mak  the  bed  to  me." 

She  took  her  mither's  Holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me  : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me  : 

111  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  ! 
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THE  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  O'  NITH.* 

AN  ELECTION  BALLAD. 

Tune — '« TJp  and  waur  them  a'." 

THE  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie, 
But  he'll  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  king, 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa,  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstons  hae  the  guidin'  o't. 
Ye  turncoat  whigs,  awa. 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 

Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie, 
Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin  wan, 

That  day  the  duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie 
Up  and  waur,  &c. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast  ? 
Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie  ; 

*  In  a  preceding  volume  we  have  given  the  rest  of  the  poet's 
electioneering  songs.  The  above  escaped  our  attention  at  the 
time,  and  is  not  therefore  inserted  in  the  place  we  originally  in- 
tended for  it;  but  as  almost  every  thing  is  valuable  which  can  in- 
contestably  be  proved  to  be  the  production  of  the  poet,  we  have 
now  remedied  that  omission.  It  first  appeared  in  a  work  en- 
titled '  The  spirit  of  British  song,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Glasgow,  1826. 
edited  by  the  late  John  Goldie,  a  poet  of  considerable  promise, 
and  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  lyrics  of  his  native  land, 
accompanied  with  the  following  note. — "  This  song,  when  first 
published,  was  written  by  Burns  on  the  occasion  of  a  contested 
election  for  the  representation  in  parliament  of  the  burgh  of 
Dumfries,  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  Sir  James 
Johnston,  of  Westerhaugh,  were  rival  candidates.  The  charac- 
ters, public  and  private,  of  these  individuals,  which  it  is  well  known 
were  of  the  most  opposite  description,  are  hit  off  with  consider- 
able success  in  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  the  ballad." — M. 
Y  2 
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There's  no  a  callarit  tents  the  kye, 
But  kens  o'  Westerha,  Jamie, 
Up  and  waur,  &c. 

To  end  the  wark  here's  Whistlebrick, 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie  ; 

And  Maxwell  true  o*  sterling  blue, 
And  we'll  be  Johnstons  a',  Jtimie. 
Up  and  waur,  &c. 


THE  ELUDE  RED  ROSE  AT  YULE  MAY  BLAW. 

Tune — "  To  daunton  me." 

THE  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 

The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 

The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 

But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  so  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  sec ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


*  Burns,  when  he  wrote  this  song,  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  old  Jacobite  ballad  of  '  To  daunton  me ;'  for,  in 
his  notes  on  Johnson's  Museum,  he  quotes  two  verses,  and  says, 
"  The  two  following  old  stanzas  to  this  tune  have  some  merit." 
He  must  have  thought  as  he  wrote,  or  he  never  would  have 
adopted  part  of  them  for  his  chorus.  Herd  gives  a  song  to  the 
same  name,  but  it  is  foreign  to  the  above.  The  first  six  lines 
quoted  are — 

"  To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me 

0  ken  ye  wha  it  is  that'll  daunton  me  ? — 
There's  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a'  that  I  hae  born  sinsyne, 

There's  cess  and  press  and  Presbytrie, 

1  think  it  will  do  meikle  for  to  daunton  me."         B. 
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For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut, 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
But  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  bleer'd  e'e — 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To 'daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


COME  BOAT  ME  O'ER  TO  CHARLIE.* 

Tune — "  O'er  the  Water  to  Charlie." 

COME  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  ; 
I'll  gie  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 
We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 

*  Many  versions  of  this  song  have  appeared  in  print.  There 
is  one  in  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  and  one  in  the  "  Ancient  Bal- 
lads and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  from  which  latter 
copy  T  infer  that  the  original  had  been  written  anterior  to  the 
days  of  Prince  Charles,  commonly  called  the  Pretender,  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second's  restoration.  Burns  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  the  Stuarts.  Part  of  the  present  song  is  by 
Burns,  the  rest  old. — B. 

Y  3 
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Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Tho'  some  there  be  abhor  him  : 
But  O,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 

And  Charlie's  faes  before  him  ! 

I  swear  and  vow  by  moon  and  stars, 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early, 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 
I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie  j 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie  ! 


EPPIE    AD  AIR* 

Tune — "My  Eppie." 

AND  O  !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie! 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  old  song,  called  "  The 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock's  Lament,"  will  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  a  simi- 
larity to  Eppie  Adair.  I  shall  give  the  two  first  verses : 

Hey  my  Eppie, 

And  how  my  Eppie, 
Sae  lang  as  she'll  think  ere  she  see  me  now ; 

In  strong  prison  I  lie, 

Has  no  power  to  flie, 
And  I'll  never  return  to  my  Eppie,  I  trow. 

Farewell  to  my  Eppie, 

My  wish  be  wi'  Eppie, 
Too  soon  will  my  Eppie  receive  my  adieu ; 

My  sentence  is  past, 

The  morn  is  my  last, 
And  I'll  never  win  hame  to  my  Eppie,  I  trow.  B. 
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Wha  wadna  be  happy 
Wi'  Eppie  Adair  ? 
By  love,  and  by  beauty, 
By  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 
My  Eppie  Adair ! 

And  O !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 
A'  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 


TO    MARY    IN    HEAVEN* 

Tune— "Death  of  Captain  Cook." 

THOU  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

*  While  at  Ellisland,  Burns  composed  this  noblest  of  all  his 
lyrics.  "  This  celebrated  poem,"  says  Lockhart,  "  was,  it  is 
admitted,  composed  by  Burns,  in  September,  1789,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  early 
love,  Mary  Campbell ;  but  Mr  Cromek  has  thought  fit  to  dress 
up  the  story  which  did  not  occur.  Mrs  Burns — the  only  person 
who  could  appeal  to  personal  recollecton  on  this  occasion,  and 
whose  recollections  of  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  her  husband  are  represented  as  being  remarkably  distinct 
and  vivid — gives  what  may  at  first  appear  a  more  prosaic  edition 
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That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past, 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thick'ning  green ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptur'd  scene. 

of  the  history,  f  According  to  her,  Burns  spent  that  day,  though 
labouring  under  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of  the  harvest,  and 
apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened  he 
appeared  to  grow  *  very  sad  about  something,'  and  at  length 
wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her 
anxiety,  followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that 
frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again 
and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he  promised  compliance — but  still 
remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly  and  con- 
templating the  sky,  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At 
last  Mrs  Burns  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  '  that  shone  like  another  moon,' 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  immediately,  on  entering 
the  house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now 
stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  verses  : — 

*  Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?' "     M. 


f  "I  owe,"  says  Mr  Lockhart,  "these  particulars  to  Mr 
M'Diarmid,  the  able  editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier,  and  brother 
of  the  lamented  author  of  'Lives  of  British  Statesmen.'  " 
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The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 

Till  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  west 
Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODY* 

Tune — "  For  the  sake  of  somebody." 

MY  heart  is  sair,  I  darena  tell, 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody, 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody  ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  somebody  ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

*  Traditionary  versions  of  this  song  are  often  to  be  met  with ; 
Ramsay  gives  one,  which  has  supplied  Burns  with  several  lines, 
but  the  oldest  one  I  have  met  with,  says  Mr  Euchan,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Were  I  oblig'd  to  beg  my  bread, 
And  knew  not  where  to  hide  my  head, 
Unto  yon  village  1  would  speed, 
And  spend  my  life  wi'  somebody. 
Somebody,  somebody, 

Dear  sweet  somebody, 
I  would  wake  a  winter's  night, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
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Ye  Powers,  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ! 


Gin  I  were  changed  like  a  midge, 
I  would  gang  to  yonder  bridge, 
And  sae  sweetly's  I  would  lodge, 
In  the  arms  o'  somebody 
Somebody,  &c. 

Gin  I  were  changed  like  the  crow, 

To  yon  dear  body  I  would  go ; 

Sae  sweetly's  I  wad  let  her  know, 

How  she  is  lov'd  by  somebody. 

Somebody,  &c. 

Now  gin  I  live  and  brook  my  life, 
That  same  dear  body's  be  my  wife, 
And  I'll  keep  her  free  frae  care  and  strife, 
And  love  and  cherish  somebody, 
Somebody,  somebody, 

Dear  sweet  somebody ; 
I  would  wake  a  winter's  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  we  have  often  met  with  the  following 
set:— 

This  weary  warld  disturbs  my  rest, 
Love  rages  in  my  wounded  breast, 
Day  nor  nicht  I  canna  rest, 
For  thinking  on  my  somebody. 
Somebody,  somebody, 

O  my  dear  sweet  somebody ; 
The  lassie  lives  nae  far  frae  this, 
That's  dearly  lov'd  by  somebody. 

The  verdure  o'  the  opening  spring, 
Doth  to  me  no  more  pleasure  bring, 
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THE  GALLANT  WEAVER.* 

WHERE  Cart  rins  rowing  to  the  sea, 
By  mony  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 
He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 


Than  round  her  waist  my  arms  to  fling, 
And  steal  a  kiss  frae  somebody. 
Somebody,  somebody, 

O  my  dear  sweet  somebody ; 
I  would  wake  a  winter's  night 
Just  for  ae  kiss  o'  somebody. 

O  were  I  king  ower  a'  the  globe, 

And  did  I  wear  the  golden  robe  ; 

Tho'  she  were  mean  as  e'er  was  Job, 

I  would  luve  my  somebody. 

Somebody,  somebody, 

O  my  dear  sweet  somebody ; 
I  would  gie — what  wad  I  not  ? 
Just  for  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

I've  been  in  France,  I've  been  in  Spain, 
And  twice  as  far  ayont  the  main  ; 
So  now  I  am  come  back  again, 
Just  for  to  wed  my  somebody. 
Somebody,  somebody; 

O  my  dear  sweet  somebody, 
The  lassie  lives  not  far  frae  this, 

That's  dearly  lov'd  by  somebody.  M. 

*  We  have  heard  it  stated,  but  not  on  such  authority  as  we 
can  entirely  depend  upon,  that  Mrs  Burns  was  sent  to  Paisley  by 
her  parents  to  be  confined  of  her  first  child,  which  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  poet's  seeking  to  commemorate  in  verse  the 
river  which  intersects  that  populous  and  interesting  manufacturing 
town.  The  house  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  occupied  by  the 
poet's  wife  in  her  temporary  concealment  is  now  taken  down. 
It  was  opposite  the  Tennis  Court,  and  was  vulgarly  called  the 
"Deil's  Elbow/'  for  what  reason  we  could  never  discover.— M. 
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Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine  ; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 
And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land  ; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 
And  gie  it  to  the  weaver. 

While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers  ; 
While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flowers  ; 
While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 
I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver.* 


COMING  THROUGH  THE  RYE.f 
Tune — "Coming  through  the  Rye." 

COMING  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Coming  through  the  rye, 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry  ; 
She  draiglet  a*  her  petticoatie, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body — 
Coming  through  the  rye, 

*  In  some  editions  sailor  is   substituted  for  weaver. 

f  Under  this  title  there  are  so  many  traditionary  versions  that 
it  is  almost  needless  to  give  any  particular  set.  Burns  dressed 
up  the  old  words  for  the  Museum  with  his  usual  felicity,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  raciness 
of  the  original ;  but  like  the  bee,  he  gathers  honey  from  every 
flower,  however  poisonous. — M. 
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Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  glen, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 
Need  the  world  ken  ? 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body  ; 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 


HAD  I  THE  WYTE.* 
Tune — «Had  I  the  wyte,  she  bade  me." 

HAD  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte, 

Had  I  the  wyte,  she  bade  me ; 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side, 

And  up  the  loan  she  shawed  me  ; 
And  when  I  wadna  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me  ; 
Had  kirk  and  state  been  in  the  gate, 

I  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 

Sae  craftily  she  took  me  ben, 

And  bade  me  make  nae  clatter  ; 
"  For  our  ramgunshoch  glum  gudeman 

Is  out  and  owre  the  water  :" 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her, 

*  The  tune  to  which  this  song  is  composed  and  many  of  the 
words  are  old.  It  is  said  that  the  air  to  which  Burns  originally 
wrote  these  words  was  "  Come  kiss  wi'  me,  and  clap  wi'  me,"  a 
rather  licentious  ditty.  We  have  not  lost  much  by  the  oblivion 
into  which  these  old  strains  have  fallen. — M. 
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Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 
Syne  say  I  was  the  fautor. 

Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame, 

Could  I  for  shame  refused  her  ? 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame, 

Had  I  unkindly  used  her  ? 
He  clawed  her  wi'  the  riplin-kame, 

And  blue  and  bluidy  bruised  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame, 

What  wife  but  had  excused  her  ? 

I  dighted  aye  her  een  sae  blue, 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy ; 
And  weel  I  wat  her  willing  mou' 

Was  e'en  like  sugar-candy. 
A  gloamin-shot  it  was  I  trow, 

I  lighted  on  the  Monday ; 
But  I  came  thro'  the  Tysday's  dew. 

To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 


FIRST  WHEN  MAGGY  WAS  MY  CARE.» 
Tune—  "Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't." 

FIRST  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 
Heaven  I  thought  was  in  her  air  ; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.— 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child — 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd  ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. — 

*  The  music  of  this  song  has  long  been  popular  and  esteemed 
in  the  Lowlands.  "Gentle  and  semple"  have  equally  acknow- 
ledged its  life-invigorating  notes.— M. 
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How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see  ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. — 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see't— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


THE  BAIRNS  GAT  OUT.* 

Tune — "The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  Daddie." 

THE  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout. 

The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  daddie,  O  I 
The  fien'-ma-care,  quo'  the  feirrie  auld  wife, 

He  was  but  a  paidlin  body,  O  ! 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in, 

And  he  paidles  late  and  early,  O ! 
This  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side, 

And  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,  O ! 

O,  haud  your  tongue,  my  feirrie  auld  wife, 

O,  haud  your  tongue,  now  Nansie,  O ! 
I've  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  O  ! 
I've  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 

And  cuddled  me  late  and  early,  O ! 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now, 

And,  Oh !  I  feel  it  sairly,  O  ! 

*  The  air  to  which  this  song  is  written  is  very  old.  It  was 
published  by  Playford  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  words 
also  savour  much  of  the  olden  time. — B. 
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HER  FLOWING  LOCKS.* 

HER  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling, 

And  round  that  neck  entwine  her! 
Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
O,  what  a  feast,  her  bonnie  mou ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 

A  crimson  still  diviner. 


YOUNG   JOCKEY. 

Tune — "  Young  Jockey." 

YOUNG  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa ; 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha' ! 
He  roosed  my  e'en  sae  bonnie  blue, 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma ; 
And  aye  my  heart  came  to  my  mou, 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro*  frost  and  snaw ; 
And  o'er  the  lee  I  leuk  fu'  fain 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
And  aye  the  night  comes  round  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  taks  me  a'; 
And  aye  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 

*  The  tune  of  this  starting  verse  is  not  known.  Burns,  it  is 
said,  composed  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he  happened 
to  be  attracted  by  a  beautiful  face,  but  never  finished  the  song. 
It  is  one  of  those  snatches  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. — M. 
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HUNTING-SONG. 
Tune — "  I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting." 

THE  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn, 
Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting,  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  mony  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discover'd  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men  ; 

I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men  ; 

Tak  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 

But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather  bells, 
Her  colours  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells ; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  O  !  as  she  wantoned  gay  on  the  wing. 

I  red  you  beware,  &c. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel,  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tried  his  skill ; 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she  lay. 
I  red  you  beware,  &c. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill ; 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then,  whirr  !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. — 
I  red  you  beware,  &c. 
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YOUNG  PEGGY.* 

Tune — "Last  time  I  cam  o'er  the  Muir." 

YOUNG  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass, 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass, 

With  early  gems  adorning : 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams, 

And  cheer  each  freshening  flower. 

Her  lips  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  die  has  grac'd  them, 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them  ; 
Her  smile  is  as  the  ev'ning  mild, 

When  feather'd  pairs  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 

Were  fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe, 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her, 
As  blooming  spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen  ; 
And  fretful  envy  grins  in  vain, 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  Poet's  earliest  compositions.  It  is 
copied  from  a  MS.  book,  which  he  had  before  his  first  publi- 
cation. Burns  appears  to  have  wasted  much  flattering  poesy  upon 
very  thankless  and  ungrateful  dames.  Young  Peggie  was  one  of 
these — she  was  worldly  wise,  and  nowise  romantic  in  her  affec- 
tions.— M. 
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Ye  powers  of  honour,  love,  and  truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her  ; 
Inspire  the  highly  favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her  ; 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom. 


MARY! 

Tune — "  Blue  Bonnets." 

POWERS  celestial!  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care  : 
Let  her  form,  sae  fair  and  faultless, 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own  ; 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit, 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 

Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her, 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast ; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels,  O  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam  ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home.* 

*  This  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  many  fine  lyrics  which 
originated  in  the  poet's  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  to  his 
"Highland  Mary;"  and  not  unlikely  written  on  the  eve  of  his 
contemplated  departure  to  the  West  Indies.  In  his  manuscript 
it  is  simply  entitled  "  A  Prayer  for  Mary,"  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  one  breathing  better  or  purer  feelings. — M. 
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BONNIE  PEGGY  ALISON* 

Tune — "  Braes  o'  Balquhidder. " 

I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again, 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  ! 

ILK  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  mair  defy  them,  O  ; 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  O  ! 
I'll  kiss  thee,  &c. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  O  ; 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share, 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  O  ! 
I'll  kiss  thee,  &c. 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 
I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  O  ! — 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O  ! 
I'll  kiss  thee,  &c. 

*  This  was  an  unacknowledged  contribution  by  Burns  to  John- 
son's Musical  Museum.  Cromek,  seeing  it  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Burns,  has  inserted  it  in  his  Reliques.  The  paternity  of  it,  al- 
though not  one  of  the  poet's  happiest  efforts,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
questioned.— M. 
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ON  CESSNOCK  BANKS* 

Tune — "  If  he  be  a  Butcher  neat  and  trim." 

ON  Cessriock  banks  there  lives  a  lass, 
Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 

The  graces  of  her  weelfar'd  face, 
And  the  glancin  of  her  sparklin  een. 

She's  fresher  than  the  morning  dawn, 

When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen, 
When  dewdrops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn ; 

And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

She's  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash, 
That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between, 

And  shoots  its  head  above  each  bush  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

She's  spotless  as  the  flowering  thorn 
With  flowers  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  sportive  lamb, 
When  flowery  May  adorns  the  scene, 

That  wantons  round  its  bleating  dam  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 

That  shades  the  mountain-side  at  e'en, 

When  flower-reviving  rains  are  past ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

*  This  song  was  an  early  production.  It  was  recovered  by  the 
Editor  from  the  oral  communication  of  a  lady  residing  at  Glas- 
gow, whom  the  bard  in  early  life  affectionately  admired. —  Cromek 
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Her  forehead's  like  the  showery  bow, 
When  shining  sunbeams  intervene 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'ning  thrush 
That  sings  in  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  lips  are  like  the  cherries  ripe, 
That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen, 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep  ; 
And  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean, 

When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  seas  ; 
Arid  she's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen ; 

But  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  grace, 
And  chiefly  in  her  sparklin  een. 
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HIGHLAND    MARY.* 

Tune — "Katharine  Ogie." 

YE  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

*  Mary  Campbell,  the  subject  of  this  and  several  of  the  most 
beautiful  effusions  of  the  unfortunate  Burns,  was  unquestionably 
the  object  of  the  purest,  holiest,  and  most  ardent  affection  that 
ever  glowed  within  the  bosom  of  the  poet.  The  history  of  their 
loves  is  interesting. — Mary  Campbell  resided  near  Mauchline,  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  servant  in  a  gentleman's  family.  She 
was  not  celebrated  for  great  beauty ;  but  she  possessed  the  less 
perishable  charms  of  an  intelligent  mind,  a  sweet  temper,  and 
mild  disposition  :  these  gained  her  general  esteem,  and  won  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  bard.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  most 
ardent  reciprocal  affection,  they  met  on  a  May  Sunday,  in  a 
sequestered  spot  on  "  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Ayr,"  to  enjoy  "  a  day 
of  parting  love"  before  Mary  should  embark  for  the  Highlands  to 
arrange  matters  among  her  friends  for  her  projected  change  in 
life.  The  ceremonial  observed  at  parting  was  extremely  simple 
and  impressive.  The  lovers  stood  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  a 
limpid  rivulet — laved  their  hands  in  its  murmuring  waters,  and 
then  exchanged  Bibles,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  pledged 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity  across  the  stream.  The  Bible  which 
Burns  that  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  soul's  idol  is  still  pre- 
served. Upon  the  boards  of  the  first  volume  is  inscribed,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  bard,  "  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name 
falsely — I  am  the  Lord. — Leviticus  xix.  chap.  12  verse."  On 
the  second  volume,  "Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oath. — Matthew  v.  chap.  33  verse." 
Upon  the  blank  leaf  of  each,  "  Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel." 

Mary  proceeded  to  the  Highlands,  and  communicated  to  her 
relations  the  matrimonial  offers  of  her  Lowland  lover.  Burns' 
gallantry  at  this  time  formed  "a  theme  for  gossips' story."  He 
was  then  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  Child,  and  her  friends  were 
averse  to  her  forming  a  union  with  one  whom  the  world  con- 
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How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay,  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom  ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender  ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder; 
But  Oh  !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 

demned  as  a  rake.  Had  Mary  survived,  however,  these  objections 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  surmounted  :  but,  alas  !  "  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  The  solemn  parting  on  the 
banks  of  Ayr  was  indeed  their  last — for,  ere  they  were  long  separ- 
ated, the  resistless  arm  of  death  numbered  Mary  among  his 
victims,  and  she  was  mingled  with  the  clods  of  the  valley ;  while 
the  bard,  unconscious  of  his  bereavement,  was  revelling  in  vision- 
ary prospects  of  domestic  bliss.  Impatient  at  the  delay  and 
silence  of  his  betrothed,  Burns  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Highlands, 
but  could  obtain  no  information  to  quiet  his  doating  and  doubting 
soul.  At  length  he  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  her  uncle  at 
Greenock,  and  by  him  the  striking  and  melancholy  truth  was 
unfolded.  To  one  who  was  so  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  and  passions,  this  proved  an  overwhelming  blow ;  n.nd  his 
impassioned  address  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  composed  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  death,  shows  how  deep-rooted  was  his  affection 
for  her.  After  Mary's  death,  several  letters  from  Burns,  breath- 
ing all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  his  amatory 
effusions,  were  discovered  in  her  chest.  These,  however,  with  a 
letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  Mrs  Campbell  on  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  one  of  Mary's  brothers.  The  reason  he  assigned  for  doing  so, 
was,  that  "  his  mother  always  shed  tears  when  she  read  them,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  mother  weeping."  The  ashes  of 
Highland  Mary  repose  in  the'  West  churchyard  of  Greenock, 
without  a  stone  to  "mark  the  whereabouts."  In  the  life  of  the 
poet  some  further  interesting  particulars  are  given. — M. 
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Now  green's  the  sod  and  cauld's  the  clay, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly  ; 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance, 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

The  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core, 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


FAIR  ELIZA. 
A  Gaelic  Air. 

TURN  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  pait, 
Rew  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu1  heart  ? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise  ! 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee  : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe  : 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 
In  the  pride  o'  sinny  noon  ; 
2  2  A 
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Not  the  litde  sporting  fairy, 
All  beneath  the  simmer  moon  ; 

Not  the  poet  in  the  moment 
Fancy  lightens  on  his  e'e, 

Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture 
That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD." 

WILLIE  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  LInkumdoddie ; 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Could  stown  a  clue  wi'  onie  bodie  ; 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither  ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

*  A  partiality  for  ludicrous  description  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  our  vernacular  poetry.  This  holds  true  with  the  Scottish  song 
both  of  modern  and  of  ancient  times.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
the  graver  the  people  are,  the  deeper  the  relish  with  which  they 
enjoy  merry  conceits  and  laughable  comparisons.  Burns  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  luckless  wight  saddled  with  so  captivating 
a  spouse  from  the  common  rhyme  used  by  children  in  a  popular 
game,  which,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  runs  thus : 

Willie,  Willie  Wastle, 

I'm  in  my  castle, 

And  a'  the  dogs  in  the  toun, 

Winna  ding  Willie  Wastle  doun. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unamusing  to  the  reader  to  give  another 
specimen  of  feminine  beauty  of  a  sort  which  rivals  even  Burns. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Kempy  Kaye,"  and  we  take  the  version  of  it 
given  by  our  friend,  Mr  Kinloch,  in  "  The  Ballad  Book,"  Edin., 
1827,  prefixing  his  observations. 

"This  ludicrous  production  seems  to  be  a  parody  on  a  passage 
in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  '  The  marriage  of  Sir  Ga- 
waine ;'  of  which  a  fragment  is  published  in  Percy's  Reliques. 
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She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  ; 
Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  : 
A  whiskin  beard  about  her  mou, 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither : 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

Sir  Kaye,  for  his  unknightly  disrespect  of  the  'lothely  lady/ 
whom  he  so  uncourteously  anathematised,  is  here  transformed  in- 
to her  ardent  lover ;  but  unfortunately  the  termination  of  their 
loves  remains  unknown,  as  the  ballad  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the 
most  interesting  point.  Sir  Kaye,  however,  appears  not  to  have 
been  terrified  at  the  '  snout '  of  the  lady  or  '  in  doubt '  of  his 
kiss  ;  for  he  seems,  if  we  judge  from  the  *  extreme  unction'  he 
underwent,  to  have  been  literally  glued  to  the  lips  of  the  loath- 
some lady. 

"Mr  Sharpe,  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  regard,  considers  this  ballad  to  be  of  Danish  extrac- 
tion, and  refers  to  the  Itttistrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p. 
311,  for  a  humorous  song  of  the  same  nature,  called  Sir  Gun- 
celin,  translated  from  the  Keempe  Viser,  by  Mr  Jamieson,  in 
which  all  the  characters  are  hemps  or  giants. 

Kempy  Kaye  is  a  wooing  gane, 

Far  far  ayont  the  sea, 
And  there  he  met  wi'  auld  Goling, 

His  gudefather  to  be,  be, 

His  gudefather  to  be. 

"  Whar  are  ye  gaun,  O  Kempy  Kaye, 

Whar  are  ye  gaun  sa  sune  ?" 
"  O  I  am  gaun  to  court  a  wife, 

And  think  na  ye  that's  weel  dune,  dune, 

And  think  na  ye  that's  weel  dune  ?" 

"  An  ye  be  gaun  te  court  a  wife, 

As  ye  do  tell  to  me, 
'Tis  ye  sail  hae  my  Fusome  Fug, 

Your  ae  wife  for  to  be,  be, 

Your  ae  wife  for  to  be." 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  Fusome  Fug, 

And  mak  your  foul  face  clean, 
For  the  brawest  wooer  that  e'er  ye  saw 

Is  come  develling  doun  the  green,  green, 

Is  come  develling  doun  the  green." 
2  A2 
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She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein  shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  ; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter  : 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther  ; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 


Up  then  raise  the  Fusome  Fug, 

To  mak  her  foul  face  clean ; 
And  aye  she  curs'd  her  mither 

She  had  na  water  in,  in, 

She  had  na  water  in. 

She  rampit  out,  and  she  rampit  in, 

She  rampit  but  and  ben  ; 
The  tittles  and  tattles  that  hang  frae  her  tail 

Wad  muck  an  acre  o'  land,  land, 

Wad  muck  an  acre  o'  land. 

She  had  a  neis  upon  her  face, 

Was  like  an  auld  pat-fit ; 
Atween  her  neis  bot  and  her  mou, 

Was  inch  thick  deep  o'  dirt,  dirt, 

Was  inch  thick  deep  o'  dirt. 

She  had  twa  een  intil  her  head, 

War  like  twa  rotten  plooms, 
The  heavy  brows  hung  doun  her  face, 

And  O  !  I  vow,  she  glooms,  glooms, 

And  O  !  I  vow  she  glooms. 

Ilka  hair  that  was  on  her  head 

Was  like  a  heather  cow ; 
And  ilka  louse  that  lookit  out, 

Was  like  a  lintseed  bow,  bow, 

Was  like  a  lintseed  bow. 

Whan  Kempy  Kaye  cam  to  the  house, 

He  lookit  thro'  a  hole, 
And  there  he  saw  the  dirty  drab, 

Just  whisking  oure  the  coal,  coal, 

Just  whisking  oure  the  coal. 
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Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits, 

And  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a  washin  ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion  j 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan- Water  ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  n-a  gie  a  button  for  her. 


He  gied  to  her  a  braw  silk  napkin, 

Was  made  o'  an  auld  horse  brat : 
*'  I  ne'er  wore  a  silk  napkin  a'  my  life, 

But  weel  I  wat  I'se  wear  that,  that, 

But  weel  I  wat  I'se  wear  that." 

He  gied  to  her  a  braw  gowd  ring, 

Was  made  frae  an  auld  brass  pan  : — 
*'  I  ne'er  wore  a  gowd  ring  in  a'  my  life, 

But  now  I  wat  I'se  wear  ane,  ane, 

But  now  I  wat  I'se  wear  ane. ' 

Whan  thir  twa  lovers  had  met  thegither, 

O'  kissing  to  tak  their  fill ; 
The  slaver  that  hang  atween  their  twa  gabs 

Wad  hae  tether'd  a  ten  year  auld  bill,  bill, 

Wad  hae  tether'd  a  ten  year  auld  bill. 

Another  version  of  this  queer  ballad  occurs  in  Mr  Sharpe's 
Ballad  Book,  and  the  rnusic  to  which  it  is  sung  is  given  in 
"Minstrelsy  ancient  and  modern,"  Glasgow,  1827,  4to. — M. 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE.* 

Tune — "  Graham's  Strathspey." 

O,  MY  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 
O  my  luve's  like  the  melodic, 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

*  "  Allan  Cunningham,"  observes  Mr  Buchan  in  reference  to 
this  sweet  song,  "  says,  as  usual,  '  An  old  Nithsdak  song  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  poet's  thoughts  when  he  wrote  this  exquisite 
lyric.'  Now,  I  would  beg  to  inform  my  friend  Allan,  and  also 
his  informant,  Martha  Crosbie,  a  carder  and  spinner  of  wool,  that 
they  are  both  wofully  wrong.  The  song  which  supplied  Burns 
with  such  exquisite  ideas  was  written  by  Lieutenant  Hinches,  as 
a  farewell  to  his  sweetheart,  when  on  the  eve  of  parting.  Com- 
pare the  words  of  our  author  with  the  old  song,  of  which  I  have 
only  given  one  half,  and  it  will  be  seen  of  what  Allan  has  to 
boast. — 

O  fare  thee  well,  my  dearest  dear 

And  fare  thee  well  a  while ; 
But  I  am  coming  back  again, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

Ten  thousand  miles  and  more,  my  dear, 
Thro'  Flanders,  France,  and  Spain ; 

My  heart  will  never  be  at  ease 
Till  we  twa  meet  again. 

O  stay  thee  still,  my  dearest  dear, 

O  stay  still  till  we  see 
Gin  that  our  friends  will  be  content 

That  we  twa  married  be. 

Your  friends  and  mine,  my  only  love, 

Look  with  an  angry  eye  ; 
But  ye  shall  be  my  dearest  dear 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 
And  ye  shall  be  my  dearest  dear 

When  a'  these  works  are  done. 
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As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnic  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 


Behold  the  crow  that  is  sae  black, 

Shall  change  his  colour  white, 
Before  that  I  prove  fause  to  thee, — 

The  day  shall  turn  to  night. 

The  day  shall  turn  to  night,  my  love, 

And  the  world  upside  down ; 
And  ye  shall  be  my  dearest  dear 

While  shines  the  sun  and  moon. 

But  what,  my  love,  if  I  fall  sick, 

When  ye  are  frae  me  gone ; 
And  nane  to  hear  my  sad,  sad  sighs, 

Nor  yet  my  heavy  moan  ? 

But  I'll  be  like  yon  turtle  dove, 
That  sits  on  yonder  tree, 

Lamenting  for  her  lost  marrow—- 
And sae  will  I  for  thee." 

We  have  never  heard  nor  seen  the  version  of  the  song  to  which 
Mr  Buchan  alludes,  but  there  is  a  common  stall  ballad,  entitled, 
"  The  Turtle  Dove,  or  True  Love's  Farewell,"  which  we  have 
frequently  met  with  :  it  is  as  follows. 

O  fare  you  well,  my  own  true  love, 

O  farewell  for  a  while, 
But  I'll  be  sure  to  return  back  again, 

If  I  go  ten  thousand  miles,  my  dear, 

If  I  go  ten  thousand  miles. 

Ten  thousand  miles  is  a  long  way, 

When  you  are  from  me  gone, 
You'll  leave  me  here  to  lament  and  cry, 

But  you  ne'er  can  hear  my  moan,  my  love, 
You  ne'er  can  hear  my  moan. 

To  hear  your  moan,  love,  I  cannot  bear, 
Nor  cure  you  of  your  disease  j 
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'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  : 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 


But  I'll  be  sure  to  return  back  again, 

When  all  your  friends  will  please,  my  dear, 

When  all  your  friends  will  please. 

I  suppose  your  friends  will  never  be  pleased, 

They  are  grown  so  lofty  and  high, 
Yet  I'll  never  prove  false  to  the  girl  I  love, 

Till  the  stars  fall  from  the  sky,  my  dear, 

Till  the  stars  fall  from  the  sky. 

Suppose  the  stars  never  fall  from  the  sky, 

And  the  rocks  never  melt  in  the  sun, 
Yet  I'll  never  prove  false  to  the  girl  I  love, 

Till  all  these  things  be  done,  my  dear, 

Till  all  these  things  be  done. 

Suppose  these  things  should  never  be  done, 

While  you  and  I  do  live, 
Yet  I'll  never  prove  false  to  the  girl  I  love, 

Till  we  both  go  to  one  grave,  my  dear, 

Till  we  both  go  to  one  grave. 

0  don't  you  see  yon  turtle  dove, 
That  sits  on  yonder  tree, 

Making  a  moan  for  its  own  true  love, 
And  so  will  I  for  thee,  my  dear, 

And  so  will  I  for  thee. 

So  now  we  must  part,  my  dearest  love, 
Perhaps  to  meet  no  more, 

1  hope  you  will  mind  your  promise  to  me, 

Till  you  return  on  shore,  my  dear, 

Till  you  return  on  shore. 

Without  pretending  to  solve  what  may  have  been  the  im- 
mediate prototype  of  Burns'  sweet  song,  we  may  mention  that 
we  have  in  our  possession  a  small  garland  without  date,  (but 
which,  though  "  entered  according  to  order, "  we  would  guess  from 
its  typography  to  have  been  printed  about  the  year  1770,)  en- 
titled, "  The  Horn  fair  Garland,  containing  six  excellent  new 
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And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve, 
And  fare  thee  weel  a-while  ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


songs.  Song  I.  The  Sailor's  promise  to  his  Sweet-heart  Moll. 
Song  II.  Dear  Collin.  Song  III.  The  answer.  Song  IV. 
Another  way  of  Dear  Collin.  Song  V.  The  young  Man's  Com- 
plaint. Song  VI.  The  loyal  Lover's  faithful  promise  to  his 
Sweet-heart  on  his  going  a  long  journey." 

Now  what  is  remarkable  in  this  half-penny  trifle,  is,  that  it  has 
these  words  written  upon  its  title  page,  namely,  "  Robine  Burns 
aught  this  buik  and  no  other,"  which,  from  the  character  of  the 
writing,  we  incline  to  believe  is  the  childish  scrawl  of  the  bard 
himself.  The  VI.  Song,  which  we  now  give,  confirms  us  in  this 
opinion,  as  it  shows  how  tenaciously  his  memory  retained  every 
idea  a  rude  ditty  suggested  to  his  creative  mind ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  song  we  are  now  commenting  upon  smacks  some- 
thing of  what  follows  :  t 

Altho'  I  go  a  thousand  miles, 

I  vowe  thy  face  to  see  ; 
Altho'  I  go  ten  thousand  miles, 

I'll  come  again  to  thee,  dear  love, 
I'll  come  again  to  thee. 

And  if  I  cannot  come,  dear  love, 

To  no  place  where  thou  art, 
In  a  letter  I  will  write  to  thee, 

The  secrets  of  my  heart,  dear  love, 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

The  crow  that  is  so  black,  my  love, 

Shall  change  its  colour  white ; 
Before  I  do  prove  false  to  thee, 

The  day  shall  turn  to  night,  dear  love, 
The  day  shall  turn  to  night. 

The  day  shall  turn  to  night,  dear  love, 

And  the  rocks  melt  in  the  sun, 
Before  that  I  prove  false  to  thee, 

Before  my  life  be  done,  dear  love, 
Before  my  life  be  done. 


And  when  I'm  mounted  on  my  steed, 
And  pistols  me  before, 
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WAE    IS    MY    HEART. 

Tune — "  Wae  is  my  heart." 

WAE  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e  j 
Lang,  lang  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
Forsaken  and  friendless  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  voice  o*  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures  ;  and  deep  hae  I  loved  ; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows ;  and  sair  hae  I  proved  : 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

O,  if  I  were,  where  happy  I  hae  been  ! 
Down  by  yon  stream  and  yon  bonnie  castle  green  ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  his  Phillis's  e'e. 


If  any  rivals  dare  proceed  I'll  shoot  them  dead, 
And  guard  thee  evermore,  dear  love, 
And  guard  thee  evermore. 

I'll  mourn  for  your  sake,  dear  love, 

Till  ye  return  to  shore  ;    r 
And  if  you  never  do  return, 

I'll  mourn  evermore,  dear  love, 
I'll  mourn  evermore. 

But  when  that  I  return  from  seas, 

And  safe  from  all  those  harms, 
And  when  I  am  in  bed  with  thee, 

I'll  hug  thee  in  my  arms,  dear  love, 
I'll  hug  thee  in  my  arms. 

The  last  page  of  this  garland  has  also  written  upon  it,  "  Robert 
Burnes,"  but  the  hand  is  obviously  not  formed. — M. 
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THE  PLOUGHMAN.* 

Tune — "  Up  wi'  the  Ploughman." 

THE  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 

His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo  ; 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman  ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

*  Songs  in  honour  of  the  plough  are  rife  in  almost  every  parish 
of  Scotland.  Burns  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  above  song,  to  the  lyric  under  the  same  title  pre- 
served by  Herd,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  valuable  collection, 
p.  1 44,  which  for  the  sake  of  comparison  we  here  give : — 

The  ploughman  he's  a  bonny  lad, 

And  a'  his  wark's  at  leisure, 
And  when  that  he  comes  hame  at  ev'n, 
He  kisses  me  wi'  pleasure. 

Up  wi't  now,  my  ploughman  lad, 
Up  wi't  now,  my  ploughman  ; 
Of  a'  the  lads  that  I  do  see, 

Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

Now  the  blooming  spring  comes  on, 

He  takes  his  yoking  early, 
And  whistling  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

He  goes  to  fallow  clearly. 
Up  wi't  now,  &c. 

Whan  my  ploughman  comes  hame  at  ev'n, 

He's  often  wet  and  weary ; 
Cast  aff  the  wet,  put  on  the  dry, 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  deary. 
Up  wi't  now,  &c. 

I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 

And  I  will  wash  his  o'erlay, 
And  I  will  make  my  ploughman's  bed, 

And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 
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My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 
He's  aften  wat  and  weary ; 

Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry, 
And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie  ! 


Merry  butt,  and  merry  ben, 

Merry  is  my  ploughman  ; 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 

Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

Plough  you  hill,  and  plough  you  dale 

Plough  you  faugh  and  fallow, 
Who  winna  drink  the  ploughman's  health, 

Is  but  a  dirty  fellow. 

Merry  butt,  and,  &c. 

Besides  this  and  many  others  of  a  like  stamp,  we  have  found  on 
the  stalls  "  An  Excellent  new  Song,  entituled  the  Farmer's  Glory," 
which  being  now  somewhat  scarce,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
homely  strains  in  which  peasantry  delighted,  we  subjoin : — 

Come  all  ye  merry  ploughmen, 

Of  courage  stout  and  bold, 
Who  labour  all  the  winter, 

Through  wind,  rain,  snow,  and  cold, 
To  clothe  our  fields  with  plenty, 

And  barn-yards  to  renew, 
And  crown  them  with  contentment 

That  hold  the  painful  plough. 

Of  all  the  occupations, 

And  trades  of  every  kind, 
Through  all  manured  nations 

There  is  not  one  I  find, 
More  useful  in  their  station, 

You'll  find  I  speak  it's  true, 
Nor  is  there  one  so  ancient, 

As  is  the  painful  plough. 

Hold  ploughman,  said  the  gard'ner, 

Count  not  your  trade  with  ours, 
But  walk  ye  through  the  garden, 

And  view  the  early  flowers ; 
See  every  curious  border, 

And  pleasant  walks  review ; 
There's   no  such  piece  of  pleasure 

Performed  by  the  plough. 
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1  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 
And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay  ; 

I  will  mak  my  ploughman's  bed, 
And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 


A  paradise  of  pleasure, 

A  garden  is,  ye  know, 
In  Eden  was  a  garden 

Five  thousand  years  ago  ; 
And  Adam  was  a  gard'ner, 

Just  when  he  was  made  new, 
So  our  trade  is  more  antient 

Than  is  the  painful  plough. 

Then  said  the  jolly  ploughman, 

No  calling  I  despise, 
For  each  man  for  his  living 

Upon  his  trade  relies  ; 
And  Adam  was  a  gard'ner, 

Which  he  has  cause  to  rue, 
For  soon  he  lost  the  garden, 

And  went  to  hold  the  plough. 

He  had  the  whole  tutation, 

Of  every  thing  was  there, 
Except  the  tree  of  knowledge, 

Whose  fruit  appear'd  so  fair, 
That  nothing  else  could  please  him, 

Of  all  the  fruit  that  grew, 
For  which  he  lost  the  garden, 

And  went  to  hold  the  plough. 

Tho'  Adam  in  the  garden, 

Was  set  to  keep  it  right, 
Yet  tell  me  how  long  staid  he, 

For  I  think  not  one  night, 
He  eat  not  of  his  labours, 

But  what  was  not  his  due, 
So  was  put  from  the  garden, 

And  sent  to  hold  the  plough. 

Old  Adam  was  the  ploughman, 
When  ploughing  was  begun, 

The  next  that  him  succeeded, 
Was  Cain  his  eldest  son  : 

2B 
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I  liae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 
1  hae  been  at  Saint  Johnston  ; 

The  bonniest  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin'. 


Some  of  each  generation, 

This  calling  doth  pursue, 
That  bread  might  not  be  wanting, 

I  mean  the  painful  plough. 

There's  none  that  knows  the  ploughman, 

I  think  will  him  disdain, 
Who  toils  all  kinds  of  weather, 

Each  trade  for  to  maintain  ; 
And  were  it  not  for  the  ploughman, 

Both  rich  and  poor  would  rue, 
For  we  have  all  dependence 

Upon  the  painful  plough. 

These  noble  kings  and  princes, 

Who  do  delight  in  wars, 
Will  for  some  small  pretences 

Raise  up  great  bloods  and  jars, 
For  which  they'll  raise  great  armies, 

Their  purpose  to  pursue ; 
Yet  those,  you  know,  are  maintain'd 

By  virtue  of  the  plough. 

Tho'  Samson  was  a  strong  man, 

And  Solomon  was  wise, 
Alexander  for  to  conquer, 

Was  all  that  he  did  prize ; 
King  David  he  was  valiant, 

And  many  thousands  slew, 
Yet  none  of  these  great  heroes 

Can  live  without  the  plough. 

You  see  the  wealthy  merchants. 

Who  trade  to  far  countries, 
And  venture  all  their  substance 

Upon  the  roaring  seas, 
They  live  like  Indian  princes, 

Who  range  the  roaring  seas, 
To  bring  home  foreign  treasure, 

To  those  who  live  at  ease ; 
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Snaw-white  stockins  on  his  legs, 
And  siller  buckles  glancin' ; 

A  gude  blue  bonnet  on  his  head — 
And  O  but  he  was  handsome ! 


With  fine  silks  from  the  Indies, 
With  pepper,  silk,  and  blue ; 

Yet  all  these  ships  for  bread  depend, 
Upon  the  painful  plough. 

Tea,  pepper,  and  tobacco, 

That's  useful  in  their  kind, 
Are  all  brought  from  the  Indies, 

By  virtue  of  the  wind  ; 
But  yet  the  men  that  bring  them, 

Will  own  to  what  is  true, 
They  cannot  sail  the  ocean, 

Without  help  of  the  plough. 

They  must  have  beer  and  biscuit, 

Rice-pudding,  flour,  and  pease, 
To  feed  the  jovial  sailors, 

Upon  the  roaring  seas  ; 
Likewise  they  must  have  cables, 

With  ropes  and  sails  anew,   „ 
And  things  like  those  we  cannot  have, 

But  by  the  painful  plough. 

The  gentry  of  Great  Britain, 

With  Ireland,  France,  and  Spain, 
The  Turk  and  his  seraglio, 

And  all  his  gorgeous  train  ; 
And  every  new  plantation, 

With  Pagan,  Turk,  and  Jew, 
There's  none  of  them  can  live  without 

The  virtue  of  the  plough. 

Nor  can  our  own  tradesmen  live, 

If  we  consider  right, 
The  mason,  smith,  and  weaver, 

The  tailor,  and  the  wright ; 
The  miller  has  no  corn  to  grind, 

Nor  could  he  take  his  due, 
But  him  and  thousands  you  will  find 

Depend  upon  the  plough. 
2  B  2 
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Commend  me  to  the  barn-yard, 
And  the  corn-mou,  man  ; 

I  never  gat  my  coggie  fou, 
Till  I  met  wi'  the  ploughman. 


You  see  the  curious  baker, 

Who  daily  doth  supply 
Our  cities  with  great  plenty, 

Of  bread  both  wheat  and  rye, 
Appearing  like  white  angels, 

When  in  their  common  hue, 
Yet  they  can  get  no  flour  to  bake, 

Without  help  of  the  plough. 

The  maltster  and  the  alc-wivcs, 

On  others  do  depend ; 
Wer't  not  such  occupations, 

Excisemen  would  not  fend  ; 
But  if  we  had  not  maltsters, 

No  ale  our  wives  could  brew, 
Yet  none  of  all  those  callings 

Can  live  without  the  plough. 

But  here's  a  great  vexation, 

Which  makes  our  spirits  fail, 
A  heavy  new  taxation 

Come  on  our  wives  sell  ale, 
So  thin  it  only  makes  us  piss, 

I  mean  the  ale  they  brew, 
'Tis  weak  enough,  but  yet  for  this, 

We  need  not  blame  the  plough. 

For  we  have  malt  and  barley, 

With  plenty  of  each  grain, 
And  if  our  ale  be  weakly, 

The  less  it  harms  our  brain  ; 
We'll  get  no  beef  or  cheese, 

And  clothes  we'll  get  but  few, 
So  we  must  learn  to  be  content, 

With  what  springs  from  the  plough. 

Such  things  are  now  become  so  dear, 
Beef,  mutton,  wool,  and  cheese, 

Great  men  for  such  commodities, 
Can  just  have  what  they  please ; 
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Up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman 

Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 


The  poor  no  meat  nor  clothes, 

Nor  any  thing  that's  new, 
For  every  thing  gives  double  price, 

But  what  springs  from  the  plough. 

We  hear  from  distant  nations, 

Of  wars  by  land  and  sea, 
Still  making  preparations, 

Striving  for  monarchy, 
Still  making  new  encroachments 

Upon  each  other's  due, 
While  we  are  glad  to  live  in  peace, 

With  what  springs  from  the  plough. 

Three  mighty  powers  in  Europe, 

Against  us  do  advance, 
Led  by  the  crafty  motions  of 

That  restless  fox  of  France  ; 
May  heaven  send  assistance, 

To  quell  that  restless  crew, 
And  us  the  true  enjoyment 

Of  what  springs  from  the  plough. 

May  heaven  send  prosperity, 

And  long  life  to  our  king, 
For  we've  had  many  peaceful  days, 

And  plenty  in  his  reign  ; 
And  may  our  foes,  by  George's  sword, 

Be  glad  for  peace  to  sue, 
And  let  us  say  with  one  accord, 

God  speed  the  painful  plough. 

I  hope  there's  none  offended 

At  me  for  singing  this, 
For  it  was  not  intended 

For  to  be  ta'en  amiss ; 
If  ye  consider  rightly, 

You'll  say  'tis  all  but  true, 
All  trades  that  I  have  mentioned, 

Live  by  the  painful  plough. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  length  of  a  song  seems  to  have  been  an 
essential  recommendation,  nowadays  it  is  the  very  reverse. — M. 
2  B  3 
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TO  THEE,  LOVED  NITH. 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plains, 
Where  late  wi'  careless  thought  I  rang'd, 

Though  prest  wi'  care  and  sunk  in  woe, 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchanged. — 

I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes, 
Though  mem'ry  there  my  bosom  tear  ; 

For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart, 
Yet  to  that  heart,  ah,  still  how  dear ! 


COCK  UP  YOUR  BEAVER.* 

Tune — "Cock  up  your  beaver." 

WHEN  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad 

Came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  wanted  the  crown  ; 
But  now  he  has  gotten 

A  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 

Cock  up  your  beaver! 

Cock  up  your  beaver, 

And  cock  it  fu'  sprush, 
We'll  over  the  border 

And  gie  them  a  brush  ; 
There's  somebody  there 

We'll  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

*  The  first  eight  lines  are  copied  verbatim  from  Herd's  Col- 
lection, vol.  ii.  p.  205.  The  sentiments  in  the  second  eight  lines 
are  somewhat  akin  to  those  expressed  in  Herd's  version. — M. 
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MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS* 

Tune — "  Failte  na  Miosg." 

MY  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here  ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth  ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 


*  In  the  notes  to  Johnson's  Museum  on  this  song,  Burns  says, 
— "  The  first  half-stanza  is  old ;  the  rest  mine."  Had  he  said 
the  last  half-stanza  was  old,  as  well  as  the  first,  he  would  have 
told  no  more  than  the  truth.  Allan  Cunningham  says,  "  Of  the 
old  song  no  one  has  given  specimens."  Not  only  a  specimen  of  this 
excellent  old  song  has  been  given,  but  the  whole  complete,  in  the 
"  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  publish- 
ed half  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  readers  of 
Burns,  who,  like  my  friend  Allan,  have  not  seen  it,  I  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  inserting  it  here,  accompanied  with  the  explana- 
tory note  appended  to  it : — 

O  Donaldie,  Donaldie,  where  hae  you  been  ? 
A  hawking  and  hunting, — go  make  my  bed  clean  ; 
Gae  make  my  bed  clean,  and  stir  up  the  strae, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  gae. 

Let's  drink  and  gae  hame,  boys,  let's  drink  and  gae  hame, 
If  we  stay  ony  langer  we'll  get  a  bad  name ; 
We'll  get  a  bad  name,  and  we'll  fill  oursell's  fou, 
And  the  lang  woods  o'  Derry  are  ill  to  gae  thro', 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  j 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  catching  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

O  bonny  Portmore,  ye  shine  where  you  charm, 
The  more  I  think  on  you,  the  more  my  heart  warms  ; 
When  I  look  from  you,  my  heart  it  is  sore, 
When  I  mind  upon  Valianty,  and  on  Portmore. 
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Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with  snow  ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods  ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


There  are  mony  words,  but  few  o'  the  best, 
And  he  that  speaks  fewest,  lives  langest  at  rest ; 
My  mind,  by  experience,  teaches  me  so, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

"  Donald  Cameron  was  the  author  of  this  very  beautiful  and 
very  old  song.  It  is  well  known  to  most  poetical  readers,  with 
how  little  success  Burns  endeavoured  to  graft  upon  this  stock  a 
twig  of  his  own  rearing.  Even  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  songs  of 
Scotland,  admits  the  fact,  and  regrets  that  he  could  give  no  more 
than  the  first  four  lines  of  the  original.  The  whole  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  given  complete,  from  the  recitation  of  a  very  old 
person." — B. 

Notwithstanding  the  specialities  enumerated  by  our  friend  Mr 
Buchan,  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  song  as  an  importa- 
tion from  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  have  seen  copies  of  it  fre- 
quently occurring  in  stall  ballads.  The  province  of  Ulster,  we 
believe,  is  still  an  untrodden  field  for  the  collection  of  ancient 
Scottish  song  and  ballad  lore,  which  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  any  one  having  sufficient  leisure  and  a  taste  that  way  to 
explore.  In  a  colony,  old  songs  and  traditions  are  generally  pre- 
served in  a  higher  state  of  purity  and  perfection  than  even  in  the 
mother  country,  for  reasons  obvious  to  every  understanding ;  for 
in  no  other  case  are  the  words  of  the  poet  more  forcibly  exem- 
plified, than  in  the  affection  of  the  emigrant  for  all  that  brings 
fresh  to  his  heart  the  undying  recollection  of  his  native  land  : 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see, 
Mv  heart  un  travel  I'd  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

M. 
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I  AM  MY  MAMMY'S  AE  BAIRN. 

Tune — "  I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet." 

I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 

Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir  ; 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 

I'm  fley'd  it  make  me  eerie,  Sir  : 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet  ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  Sir  ; 
And  you  and  I  in  ae  bed, 

In  trouth,  I  darena  venture,  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind 

Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  Sir  ; 
But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet  ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 
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LANDLADY,  COUNT  THE  LAW1N  * 

Tune — "  Hey  Tutti,  Taiti." 

LANDLADY,  count  the  lawin, 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin  ; 
Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I'm  but  jolly  foil. 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 

How  tutti,  taiti — 

Wha's  fou  now  ? 

*  The  music  to  which  this  Bacchanalian  chaunt  is  sung,  is  said 
to  be  that  played  by  the  Scottish  pipers  on  the  field  of  Bannock- 
bum,  when  King  Robert  Bruce  was  leading  the  army  to  death 
and  victory.  In  the  452d  page  of  the  Scottish  Virgil,  the  author, 
Gawin  Douglas,  makes  mention  of  an  old  song  to  this  tune,  in 
these  words : — 

Thareto  thir  birdis  singis  in  thare  schawis, 
As  menstralis  playis,  The  ioly  day  now  dawis. 

And  the  pious  Wedderburne,  in  *  Ane  Godlie  Sang,'  begin- 
ning,— 

With  huntis  up,  with  hunt  is  up, 
It  is  nae  perfyte  day, 
sings  of  it  thus  : — 

Hey  now  the  day  dawis, 
Now  Cryst  on  us  cawis, 
Now  welth  on  our  wawis, 
Apeires  nane. 

Now  the  word  of  God  ryngs, 
Quhilk  is  Kyng  of  all  kyngs, 
Now  Priestis  flock  syngs, 
The  nycht  is  near  gane. 

But  the  old  and  true  reading  of  the  song,  which  bears  the 
name,  and  to  which  Burns  is  indebted  for  part  of  the  chorus  and 
many  of  the  ideas  contained  therein,  is  the  following: — 

Hey  tuttie,  tattie, 
Hey  talarettie  ; 
Hey  my  bonny  Mally, 
She's  aye  roaring  fu'. 
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Cog  an  ye  were  aye  fou, 
Cog  an  ye  were  aye  fou,, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you 
If  ye  were  aye  fou. 
Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 

Weel  may  ye  a'  be  ! 

Ill  may  we  never  see  ! 

God  bless  the  king  boys 
And  the  companie ! 
Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 


I  will  drink  to  you,  luve, 
But  nae  to  fill  you  fou,  luve, 

0  had  your  tongue  my  bonny  thing, — 
I'll  kiss  my  bonny  doe. 

1  will  clap  my  bonny  dame, 
And  me  she  shanua  ken, 

And  I  will  free  her  o'  the  shame, 
And  kiss  her  bonny  mou'. 
Hey  tuttie,  tattie, 
Hey  talarettie ; 
Hey  my  bonny  Mally, 
She's  aye  roaring  fu*. 
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THE  WEARY  FUND  O'  TOW. 

Tune — "  The  weary  pund  o'  Tow." 

THE  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow  ; 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 

Before  she  spin  her  tow. 

*  We  find  the  'pund  o'  tow'  no  less  efficacious  in  promoting 
the  comfort  of  health,  as  well  as  wealth  of  the  spinner  and 
weaver,  for  it  is  often  celebrated  in  song. — The  present,  how- 
ever, is  more  of  a  satiric  than  a  flattering  nature.  In  the  very 
old  song,  which  perhaps  Burns  had  in  view  when  he  composed 
the  above,  there  is  a  comparison  drawn  between  the  country  and 
city  maidens;  the  preference  is  given  to  the  former.  A  few  verses 
may  be  given  as  a  sample. 

Come  all  ye  jolly  bachelors 
That  now  would  married  be, 
I  pray  you  be  advised, 
And  take  this  note  frae  me. 
A  single  life  is  free  frae  strife, 
And  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe, 
Besides  a  wife  to  deave  my  life, 
Wi*  the  weary  pund  o'  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 
The  weary  pund  o'  tow; 

I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 

But  if  ye'll  be  advised, 
And  warning  take  by  me, 
First  ye'll  try  your  sweet-heart, 
And  see  what  she  can  dee. 
See  gin  she  can  scratch  and  card. 
And  milk  baith  cow  and  ewe, 
And  rock  the  cradle  wi'  her  foot, 
And  spin  the  pund  o'  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  &c. 

The  town  and  city  damsels, 
They  gang  sae  neat  and  fine, 
In  drinking  tea  and  brandy, 
Is  a'  that  they  incline. 
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I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 

As  gude  as  e'er  did  grow  ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o*  that, 

Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  low, 
And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk, 

To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 

Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 

Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 
She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 

She  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 

At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see't — 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 
And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
I'll  wallop  in  a  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow ! 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 


And  for  to  powder,  patch,  and  paint, 
And  walk  about  the  knowe, 
Is  a'  their  wark, — they'll  rather  die, 
Than  spin  the  pund  o'  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  &c.  B. 


2  c 
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O,  WHAR  DID  YE  GET.* 

Tune — "  Bonnie  Dundee." 

O,  WHAR  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock  ? 

O  silly  blind  body,  O  dinna  ye  see  ? 
I  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie, 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me  't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudled  me  upon  his  knee ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me  ! 

*  This  song  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  Scots 
Musical  Museum.  Burns  lays  claim  only  to  one  stanza  of  it,  as 
the  following  laconic  epistle  which  accompanied  it  will  show : 
*  Dear  Cleghorn,  you  will  see  by  the  above  that  I  have  added  a 
stanza  to  « Bonnie  Dundee.'  If  you  think  it  will  do,  you  may 
set  it  a  going 

Upon  a  ten  string  instrument, 

And  on  the  Psaltery —  R.  B. 

Mr  Cleghorn, 

Farmer.         God  bless  the  trade." 

The  tune  to  which  this  song  was  composed  is  very  old.  Tom 
D'Urfey,  in  his  <  Pills  to  purge  melancholy,'  has  travestied  the 
old  words  of  the  song.  There  is  another  song  known  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  entitled,  «  Crombie's  Escape  from  Dundee,'— 
the  words  of  which  are  : 

Crombie  he  sat  in  yonder  jail, 

And  mony  a  shout  and  cry  gae  he, 
Open  your  prison  and  let  me  gae  free, 
And  I'll  never  be  seen  in  bonny  Dundee. 
Bonny  Dundee,  bonny  Dundee, 

I'll  never  be  seen  in  bonny  Dundee, 
Open  your  ports  and  let  me  gae  free, 
And  I'll  never  be  seen  in  bonny  Dundee. 

I  haena  brunt,  nor  hae  I  slain, 
Nor  hae  I  dune  any  injurie, 
But  I  hae  gotten  burd  Helen  wi'  bairn, 
The  provost's  dochter  o'  bonny  Dundee. 
Bonny  Dundee,  bonny  Dundee, 

I'll  never  be  seen  in  bonny  Dundee, 
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My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie, 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  bonuie  e'e-brie  ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks, 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear  ; 
And  I'll  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


Open  your  ports  and  let  me  gae  free, 
And  I'll  never  be  seen  in  bonny  Dundee. 

Bonnie  Dundee  is  also  the  name  of  a  Jacobite  song,  composed 
on  Viscount  Dundee  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie.  A  bet- 
ter version  of  the  words  above  given  appears  in  the  Harp  of  Cale- 
donia, the  additions  to  which  are  obviously  from  the  pen  of 
Burns ;  but  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

0  whare  gat  ye  that  bonnie  blue  bonnet? 

O  what  makes  them  aye  put  the  question  to  me  ? 

1  gat  it  frae  a  bonnie  Scots  callan, 

Atween  St  Johnstoun  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudled  me  upon  his  knee ; 
May  heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  baby  and  me. 

My  heart  has  nae  room  when  I  think  on  my  laddie, 

His  dear  rosy  haffets  bring  tears  to  my  e'e — 
But,  O !  he's  awa,  and  I  dinna  ken  whar  he's — 

Gin  we  could  ance  meet  we'll  ne'er  part  till  we  die 
O  light  be  the  breezes  around  him  saft  blawin' ! 

And  o'er  him  sweet  simmer  still  blink  bonnilie, 
And  the  rich  dews  o'  plenty,  around  him  wide  fa'in, 

Prevent  a'  his  fears  for  my  baby  and  me  ! 

My  blessings  upon  that  sweet  wee  lippie  ! 

My  blessings  upon  that  bonnie  e'e-brie  ! 
Thy  smiles  are. sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  green  bank  sae  bonnie, 

That's  lav'd  by  the  waters  o'  Tay  wimplin  clear, 
And  deed  thee  in  tartans,  my  wee  smiling  Johnie, 

And  make  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 
2  c  2 
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WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER-DOOR.' 

Tune — "Lass,  an  I  come  near  thee." 

WHA  is  that  at  my  bower-door  ? 

O,  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  ? 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye'se  no  be  here ! — 

Indeed,  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay  ? 
What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief  ?  * 

O  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay  ; 
Before  the  morn  ye'll  work  mischief; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in  ? — 

Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay  ; 
Ye'll  keep  me  waukin  wi'  your  din  ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  you  should  stay  ? 

Let  me  stay,  quo*  Findlay  ; 
I  fear  ye'll  bide  till  break  o'  day  ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain — ; 

I'll  remain,  quo'  Findlay  ; 
I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate  again  ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

*  "The  tune,"  says  Burns,  "is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
'Lass,  an  I  come  near  thee.' "  The  song  is  a  close  imitation  of 
'  The  auld  man's  best  argument,'  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscel- 
lany. Indeed,  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  told  Mr  Cromek  that  the  song 
was  suggested  to  his  brother  by  the  one  already  mentioned,  which 
the  poet  first  heard  sung,  before  he  had  seen  Ramsay's  collection, 
by  a  Jean  Wilson,  a  silly  old  widow  woman  then  living  at  Tar- 
bolton,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  naivete  of  her  character, 
and  for  singing  old  Scottish  songs  with  a  peculiar  energy  and 
earnestness  of  manner. — M. 
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What  may  pass  within  this  bower, — 
Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay  ; 

Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour  ; 
Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay ! 


THE  RANTIN  DOG  THE  DADDIE  O'T.* 

Tune — "East  nook  o'  Fife." 

O  WHA  my  babie-clouts  will  buy  ? 
O  wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  where  I  lie  ? — 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

O  wha  will  own  he  did  the  fau't  ? 
O  wha  will  buy  the  groanin  maut  ? 
O  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't  ? — 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

When  I  mount  the  creepie  chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Gie-me  Rob,  I'll  seek  nae  mair, 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane  ? 
Wha  will  mak  me  fidgin  fain  ?.. 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ?-— 
The  rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

*  This  lively  effusion  was  written,  as  the  poet  informs  us, 
"  pretty  early  in  life,  and  sent  to  a  young  girl,  a  very  particular 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  at  that  time  under  a  cloud." 
In  his  muse  Burns  found  relief  from  severer  reflection  when 
brooding  over  the  consequences  of  juvenile  indiscretions ;  and  in 
the  piece  before  us  even  the  misfortunes  of  the  mother  of  "his 
soiisie  dear  bought  Bess"  are  made  light  of  in  a  vein  of  raillery 
and  humour  peculiarly  his  own. — M. 
2  c  3 
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A  FRAGMENT* 

Tune — "  John  Anderson  my  Jo." 

ONE  night  as  I  did  wander, 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder 

Upon  an  auld  tree  root : 
Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  me, 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas  ; 
A  cushat  crowded  o'er  me, 

That  echoed  thro'  the  braes. 


R  O  B  I  N.f 

Tune — "  Daintie  Davie." 

THERE  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 

Rantin  rovin,  rantin  rovin  ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 
Rantin  rovin  Robin ! 


*  This  initial  verse  of  a  contemplated  song  the  poet  never 
seems  to  have  been  again  in  the  vein  to  finish.  Such  fragments 
are  however  valuable ;  they  are  like  tho  first  sketches  of  painters, 
and  afford  the  ground-work  for  after  elaboration. — M.  .-  - 

f  Burns  was  somewhat  fond  of  speaking  about  himself,  and  this 
early  piece  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  very  venial  foible. 
Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  it  may  compare  it  with 
the  English  song  of  '  The  West  country  Christening  and  Gossip- 
ing,' to  be  found  in  'a  collection  of  old  ballads,'  printed  at 
London,  1726.  in  three  volumes. — M. 
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Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and-twenty  days  begun, 
Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win* 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  scho,  wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 

He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  'till  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 

But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line, 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  scho,  I  doubt  you'll  gar 
The  bonnie  lasses  lie  aspar, 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur, 
So  blessin's  on  thee,  Robin  ! 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 

Rantin  rovin,  rantin  rovin  ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 
Rantin  rovin  Robin  ! 
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O    LEAVE    NOVELS!* 

Tune — "Mauchline  Bells." 

O  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 

Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Beware  a  tongue  that 's  smoothly  hung, 
A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel  ; 

That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part — 
'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 

The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress, 

Are  worse  than  poisoned  darts  of  steel ; 

The  frank  address  and  politesse 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


*  The  advice  was  certainly  a  very  honest  one  which  the  poet 
tendered ;  but  like  other  unsought  for  counsel,  it  perhaps  was 
not  much  regarded.  Elsewhere  « Rob  of  Mossgiel'  tells  ui  who 
were  the  belles,  concerning  whose  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
he  was  so  much  interested  in: — 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 

The  pride  o'  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a' ; 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 

In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a' : 
Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw ; 
There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 

But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 

M. 
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THE  SONS  OF  OLD  KILLIE  * 

Tune — "  Shawnboy." 

YE  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation  ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion  ; 
A  prayer  from  the  rause  you  well  may  excuse, 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order  ; 
Within  this  dear  mansion  may  wayward  contention 

Or  withered  envy  ne'er  enter  ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre. 

*  This  is  another  of  Burns'  Masonic  strains,  the  original  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Gabriel  Neil,  of  Glasgow,  the 
ingenious  editor  of  the  Rev.  Zachary  Boyd's  "  Last  Battaile  of 
the  Soul."  To  it  this  note  is  attached  : — "  This  song  wrote  by 
Mr  Burns,  was  sung  by  him  in  the  Kilmarnock  Kilwinning  Lodge, 
in  1786,  and  given  by  him  to  Mr  Parker,  who  was  master  of  the 
Lodge."  Parker  was  a  warm  friend  and  early  patron  of  the 
Poet,  as  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  last  verse  has  some  masonic 
pith  and  point.  In  other  respects  it  is  scarcely  worthy  pre- 
serving.— M. 
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I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  SAE  FAIR* 
Tune — "  I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair." 

I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  love, 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  move. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind, 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 

Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy  ; 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 

When  pou'd  and  worn  a  common  toy  ! 

*  Burns  has  not  improved  rior  simplified  the  song  of  Sir  Robert 
Aytoun  by  turning  it  into  a  Scots  dress,  although  he  supposed  that 
he  had  done  so.  We  subjoin  Sir  Robert's  verses : — 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet ;  yet  find, 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisseth  every  thing  it  meets ; 
And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  none. 

The  morning  rose  that  untouohed  stands, 
Arm'd  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smells  ! 

But  plucked  and  strained  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  scent  no  longer  with  her  dwells, 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  e'er  long,  wilt  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile ; 
Like  sun-flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 

And  I  shall  sigh  while  some  will  smile, 
So  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one. 
Has  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none.  M. 
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Sic  fate,  ere  lang,  shall  thee  betide, 
Tho'  them  may  gaily  bloom  awhile  ; 

Yet  sune  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside 
Like  ony  common  weed  and  vile. 


SENSIBILITY  HOW  CHARMING.* 

Tune — «  Cornwallis's  Lament  for  Colonel  Muirhead." 

SENSIBILITY  how  charming, 

Dearest  Nancy  !  thou  can'st  tell ; 
But  distress  with  horrors  arming, 

Thou  hast  also  known  too  well. 
Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily, 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray — 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 

See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  woodlark  charm  the  forest, 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys  ; 
Hapless  bird !  a  prey  the  surest 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 
Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure, 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow  : 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

*  Burns  wrote  this  for  the  Museum,  in  which  it  was  published. 
Who  the  heroine  was  is  unknown.  There  is  a  whole  volume  of 
metaphysics  in  the  last  four  lines. — M. 
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YON  WILD  MOSSY  MOUNTAINS* 

Tune — "  Yon  wild  mossy  Mountains." 

YON  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide, 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'  the  Clyde, 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather  to  feed, 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on  his  reed. 

Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather  to 
feed, 

And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on  his  reed. 

Not  Gowrie's  rich  valleys,  nor  Perth's  sunny  shores, 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild,  mossy  moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequester'd  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequester'd  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path, 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow  strath  ; 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  tieti  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flee  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair ; 
O'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be  ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 

But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

•  This  was  first  printed  in  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum. 
Burns  is  shy  of  confessing  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion,  for 
in  his  memoranda,  he  merely  states :  "  This  song  alludes  to  a 
part  of  my  private  history,  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world  to  know."  We  scarcely  think  it  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
passion,  but  rather  a  lyric  made  "  according  to  order."— M. 
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To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her  darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 

And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her  darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  sparkling  e'e, 

Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me  ; 

And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 

O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms  ! 

And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 
O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms  ! 


SONG  OF  DEATH  * 

Air — "  Gran  an  Doig." 

Scene — A  field  of  battle.  Time  of  the  day,  evening.  The 
wounded  and  dying  of  the  victorious  army  are  supposed  to  join 
in  the  following  song  : 

FAREWELL,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies, 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun  ; 
Farewell  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties— 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run  ! 

Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe ! 
Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ; 

*  Of  this  grand  heroic  lyric  nothing  better  can  be  said  than 
what  its  author  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  on  the  17th 
of  January  1791.  "I  have  just  finished  the  following  song,"  says 
he,  "  which,  to  a  lady  the  descendant  of  Wallace — and  many  heroes 
of  his  truly  illustrious  line — and  herself  the  mother  of  several 
soldiers,  needs  neither  preface  nor  apology."  It  was  suggested, 
Burns  himself  informs  us,  on  looking  over  Macdonald's  collection 
of  Highland  Airs,  where  he  found  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune,  entitled 
"  Oran  an  Doig,  or  the  Song  of  Death,"  to  the  measure  of 
which  he  composed  these  heart-stirring  verses. — M. 
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Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant !  but  know, 
No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave ! 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — he  sinks  in  the  dark, 
Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name  ; 

Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark ! 
He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 


In  the  field  of  proud  honour — our  swords  in  our  hands, 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

Oh !  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  ! 


COME  DOWN  THE  BACK  STAIRS .* 

Tune — "Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  Lad." 

CHORUS. 

O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad  ; 

Tho'  faither  and  mither  should  baith  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

COME  down  the  back  stairs  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  ye  come  to  court  me ; 

Come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  let  naebody  see 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  coming  to  me. 

*  The  air  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  John  Bruce,  an 
excellent  fiddler,  who  resided  in  Dumfries.  Another  version  of 
this  song  Burns  wrote  for  George  Thomson's  collection. — M. 
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HER  DADDIE  FORBAD.* 

Tune — "  Jumpin'  John." 

HER  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad  ; 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be  : 
She  wadna  trow't,  the  browst  she  brew'd 
Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie  ; 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe  and  a  hauf, 

And  thretty  gude  shillin's  and  three  ; 
A  vera  gude  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter, 
The  lass  with  the  bonnie  black  e'e. 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie  ; 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 


HEY,  THE  DUSTY  MILLER.f 

Tune — "  The  Dusty  Miller." 

HEY,  the  dusty  miller, 

And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling, 

Or  he  spend  a  groat. 

*  This  is  founded  on  an  older  song,  rather  freer  in  its  allusions 
and  descriptions  than  suits  modern  ears.  Burns  has  preserved  as 
many  of  the  old  words  as  he  could  well  do. — M. 

f  Burns  only  made  a  few  verbal  emendations  on  this  old  lively 
ditty  to  fit  it  for  the  Museum. — M. 
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Dusty  was  the  coat, 
Dusty  was  the  colour  ; 

Dusty  was  the  kiss 

That  I  got  frae  the  miller. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  sack  ; 
Leeze  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck. 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller  ; 
I  wad  gie  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 


THE  JOYFUL  WIDOWER.* 

Tune—"  Maggy  Lauder." 

I  MARRIED  with  a  scolding  wife 

The  fourteenth  of  November  ; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended  ; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

We  liv'd  full  one-and-twenty  years 

A  man  and  wife  together  ; 
At  length  from  me  her  course  she  steer'd, 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither  : 
Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter, 

*  This  humorous  and  lively  lyric  was  first  printed  in  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum. — M. 
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Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
I  never  could  come  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her  ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  deil  would  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder ; 
For  why, — methinks  I  hear  her  voice 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


THE  UNION* 

Tune — "  Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. " 

F ARE w EEL  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory; 
Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story  ! 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue, 

Through  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 

*  This  song  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  any  collection  of  the 
poetry  of  Burns.  It  relates  to  an  event  which  he  never  men- 
tioned without  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  "Alas!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  have  I  often  said  to  myself,  what  are  all  the  advantages  which 
my  country  reaps  from  the  Union  that  can  counterbalance  the 
annihilation  of  her  independence,  and  even  her  very  name? 
Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  terms,  « English  ambassador,' 
*  English  court,'  "  &c. 
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The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  valour's  station, 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane  : 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation  ! 

O  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 
My  auld  grey  head  had  lien  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace  ! 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour 

I'll  mak  this  declaration, 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation  ! 


DOES  HAUGHTY  GAUL  INVASION  THREAT?* 

Tune — "Push  about  the  jorum." 

DOES  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  louns  beware,  Sir  ; 
There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  Sir. 
The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsincon,-f- 

And  CriffelJ  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally  ! 

O  let  us  not,  like  snarling  tykes, 

In  wrangling  be  divided  ; 
Till  slap  come  in  an  unco  loun, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 

*  Burns  was  a  member  of  the  Dumfries  Volunteers,  to  stimu- 
late whose  patriotism  these  excellent  verses  were  written M. 

f  A  high  hill  at  the  source  of  the  Nith. 
A  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river. 
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Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursels  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted. 

The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  state, 

Perhaps  a  claut  may  fail  in't; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  fathers'  blude  the  kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  Heaven  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own, 

And  the  wretch  his  true-born  brother, 
Who  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 

May  they  be  damn'd  together ! 
Who  will  not  sing  "  God  save  the  king," 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple  ; 
But  while  we  sing  "  God  save  the  king," 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  people. 


SAE  FAR  AWA* 

Tune — "Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridge." 

O,  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  many  songs  which  Burns  wrote  for  the 
Museum.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  burden  of  the  Scot- 
tish bard's  song  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lay  of  the  Provengal 
poet  and  warrior,  Geoffrey  Rudell. — M. 
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Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 
That  form'd  this  fair  sae  far  awa, 

Gie  body  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 
At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert, 

So  love  to  her,  sae  far  awa  : 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  her's,  sae  far  awa  ; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  her's  the  fair  sae  far  awa. 


THE  CARDIN'  O'T.* 

Tune— «  Salt-fish  and  dumplings." 

I  COFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo', 

To  make  a  wat  to  Johnny  o't ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  loe  him  best  of  ony  yet. 
The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinniu'  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray, 

And  though  his  brow  be  beld  aboon  ; 
Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 
The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin*  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 

*  This  is  the  rifacciemento  of  an  old  song  in  which  Burns  has 
displayed  his  usual  skill. — M. 
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YOUNG  JAMIE,  PRIDE  OF  A'  THE  PLAIN. 

Tune — "  The  carliri  o'  the  glen." 

YOUNG  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain  ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reign'd  resistless  king  of  love  : 
But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers  ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves 
He  sad  complaining  dowie  raves. 

I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear  : 
The  slighted  maids  my  torment  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! 


THE  WINTER  IT  IS  PAST.* 

THE  winter  it  is  past,  and  the  simmer  comes  at  last, 

And  the  small  birds  sing  on  every  tree  ; 
Now  every  thing  is  glad,  while  I  am  very  sad, 

Since  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 

*  We  are  not  sure  upon  what  authority  this  song  is  ascribed  to 
Burns,  We  are  almost  confident  that  we  have  seen  copies  of  it 
anterior  to  his  time ;  indeed  the  first  verse  is  the  starting  one  of 
a  common  stall  ballad,  called  "  The  Curragh  of  Kildare. "  Cromek 
found  the  first  eight  lines  of  this  song  among  Burns'  MSS.,  and 
he  published  them  as  the  production  of  his  muse,  obviously 
unaware  that  they,  as  well  as  the  eight  which  follow  them, 
were  previously  published  in  Johnson's  Museum.  In  that  work 
they  are  given  without  any  initial  or  other  mark  which  can  lead 
us  to  ascribe  them  to  Burns. — M. 
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The  rose  upon  the  brier  by  the  waters  running  clear, 
May  have  charms  for  the  linnet  or  the  bee ; 

Their  little  loves  are  blest,  and  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
But  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 

My  love  is  like  the  sun,  in  the  firmament  does  run, 

For  ever  constant  and  true ; 
But  his  is  like  the  moon,  that  wanders  up  and  down, 

And  every  month  it  is  new. 

k 
All  you  that  are  in  love,  and  cannot  it  remove, 

I  pity  the  pains  you  endure  : 

For  experience  makes  me  know,  that  your  hearts  are  full 
o'  woe, — 

A  woe  that  no  mortal  can  cure. 


THERE'S  A  YOUTH  IN  THIS  CITY.* 
To  a  Gaelic  Air. 

THERE'S  a  youth  in  this  city, 

It  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  frae  our  lasses  should  wander  awa ; 

For  he's  bonnie  and  braw, 

Weel-favoured  and  a', 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  and  a'. 

His  coat  is  the  hue 

Of  his  bonnet  sae  blue  ; 
His  fecket  is  white  as  the  new  driven  snaw  ; 

His  hose  they  are  blae, 

And  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 
And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 


*  "  The  first  half  stanza  is  old,  the  rest  is  mine,"  says  Burns, 
in  his  memoranda.  The  air  is  claimed  by  Gow,  who  calls  it  his 
Lament  for  his  brother, — M. 
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For  beauty  and  fortune 

The  laddie's  been  courtin' ; 
Weel-featured,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted,  and  braw  ; 

But  chiefly  the  siller, 

That  gars  him  gang  till  her, 
The  penny's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen 

That  fain  wad  a  haen  him  ; 
And  Susie,  whose  daddie  was  laird  o'  the  ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy 

Maist  fetters  his  fancy — 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 


BY  YON  CASTLE  WA'.* 
Tune — "  There  are  few  gude  fellows  when  Willie's  awa\ 

BY  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  gray ; 

And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  down  came, 

There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

The  church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars  ; 

Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars  ; 

We  darena  well  say't,  though  we  ken  wha's  to  blame, 

There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd  : 
It  brak  the  sweet-heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld  dame — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burthen  that  bows  me  down, 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown  ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same — . 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  ! 

*  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  Burns'  Jacobitical  lyrics. 
Some  part  of  it  is  old. — M. 
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RATTLIN,  ROARIN  WILLIE* 

Tune — "Rattlin,  Roarin  Willie." 

O  RATTLIN,  roarin  Willie, 

O,  he  held  to  the  fair, 
And  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

And  buy  some  other  ware  ; 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  blin't  his  e'e  ; 
And  rattlin,  roarin  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 
O  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine  ; 

*  "The  hero  of  this  chant  was,"  says  Burns,  "one  of  the 
worthiest  fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet,  Edinburgh,  and  colonel  of  the  Crochallan  corps,  a 
club  of  wits  who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the  Fen- 
cible  regiments."  The  air  is  a  border  tune,  and  Mr  Cunningham 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  author.  "  The  Rattlin,  roarin 
Willie  of  Border  song  was  another  sort  of  person  : — 

'  Our  Willie's  away  to  Jeddart, 

To  dance  on  the  rood-day ; 
A  sharp  sword  by  his  side, 

A  fiddle  to  cheer  his  way. 
The  joyous  thairms  o'  his  fiddle, 

Rob  Roole  he  handled  rude  ; 
And  Willie  left  New-Mill  banks, 

Red  wat  wi'  Robin's  blude.' 

Willie  was  pursued  by  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  and  taken  sleeping  among 
the  broom  in  one  of  the  links  of  Ousenam-water.  What  hap- 
pened to  him  may  be  gathered  from  another  stanza : — 

«  Now  may  the  name  of  Elliot 

Be  cursed  frae  firth  to  firth ! 
He  has  fettered  the  gude  right  hand 

That  keepit  the  land  in  mirth  ; 
That  keepit  the  land  in  mirth, 

And  charmed  maids'  hearts  frae  doolj 
O  sair  will  they  want  thee,  Willie, 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule.' "  M. 
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.  O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine  ! 
If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

The  war!'  would  think  I  was  mad  ; 
For  mony  a  rantin  day 

My  fiddle  and  I  hae  had. 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

I  cannily  keekit  ben — 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie 

Was  sitting  at  yon  board  en' ; 
Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

And  amang  guid  companie ; 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 


HERE'S  HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER.* 

Tune — "  The  Job  of  Journey-work." 

ALTHO'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor  ; 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Yet,  here's  his  health  in  water  ! 

O !  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 
Sae  brawlie  he  could  flatter  ; 

Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair, 
And  dree  the  kintra  clatter. 


*  The  poet  took  the  idea  of  thfs  song  from  an  older  lyric,  the 
burden  of  which  was — 

'  Here's  his  health  in  water.' 

It  was  written  while  Burns  resided  in  Dumfries,   and  was  first 
published  in  the  Museum. — M. 
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But  tlio'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor  ; 

But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 
Yet,  here's  his  health  in  water ! 


THE  CARLE  OF  KELLYBURN  BRAES.* 

Tune— "  Kellyburn  Braes." 

THERE  lived  a  carle  on  Kellyburn  braes, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Ae  day  as  the  carle  gaed  up  the  lang  glen, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  met  wi'  the  devil ;  says,  "  How  do  you  fen'  ?" 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

"  I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir ;  that's  a'  my  complaint ; 

( Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd  and  rue  is  in  prime." 

"  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall  crave, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

"  O  welcome,  most  kindly,"  the  blythe.carle  said, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

"  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  nor  ye're  ca'd, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime." 

*  The  alterations  which  the  taste  of  Burns  made  on  this  song 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  older  version, 
still  traditionally  preserved. — M. 
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The  devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door: 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  b — h  and  a  w — e, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his  band, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand  ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Whae'er  she  gat  hands  on  came  near  her  nae  mair  : 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

A  reekit  wee  devil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  O,  help,  master,  help,  or  she'll  ruin  us  a', 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime." 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife  ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

The  devil  he;swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heav'n,  but  in  hell ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Then  Satan  has  travelled  again  wi'  his  pack  ; 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
2  E2 
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And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back  ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

"  I  hae  been  a  devil  the  feck  o'  my  life  ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
But  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife  ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 


YE  JACOBITES  BY  NAME* 
Tune — "  Ye  Jacobites  by  name." 

YE  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear  ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name, 
Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim, 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame — 
You  shall  hear. 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by  the  law  ? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  by  the  law  ? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  ? 
A  short  sword  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  strang 
For  to  draw. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidie  war. 


*  This  is  founded  on  an  old  Jacobite  song  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  our  collections. — M. 
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Tli  en  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state,  in  the  state  ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  state  ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 


I  HAE  A  WIFE  O'  MY  AIN.* 

Tune — "  Naebody." 

I  HAE  a  wife  o'  my  ain — 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebody  ; 
I'll  tak  cuckold  frae  nane, 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — thanks  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend, 

I'll  borrow  frae  naebody. 

I  am  naebody's  lord — 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody  ; 
I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak  dunts  frae  naebody. 
I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  naebody ; 
If  naebody  care  for  me, 

I'll  care  for  naebody. 

*  With  this  song  the  poet  welcomed  his  beloved  Jean  to  her 
roof-tree  at  Elliesland. — M. 
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WHEN  ROSY  MAY.* 

Tune — "  The  Gardener  wi'  his  paidle." 

WHEN  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  bowers 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 
The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

•*  The  air  to  which  these  simple  lines  are  adapted,  is  "  The 
Gardener's  March,"  which  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity. 
We  have  many  songs  commemorative  of  the  ancient  craft  of 
Gardeners  ;  nor  is  the  following  ballad,  recovered  from  tradition 
by  our  friend  Mr  Kinloch,  among  the  least  beautiful  or  least 
poetical  of  these  antique  strains  : — 

The  gard'ner  stands  in  his  bouer  door, 

Wi'  a  primrose  in  his  hand, 
And  bye  there  cam  a  leal  maiden, 

As  jimp  as  a  willow  wand ; 
And  bye  their  cam  a  leal  maiden, 

As  jimp  as  a  willow  wand. 

O  ladie,  can  ye  fancy  me, 

For  to  be  jny  bride  ? 
Ye'se  get  a'  the  flowers  in  my  garden, 

To  be  to  you  a  weed. 

The  lily  white  sail  be  your  smock, 

It  becomes  your  body  best ; 
Your  head  shall  be  buskt  wi'  gelly-flower, 

Wi'  the  primrose  in  your  breist. 

Your  gown  sail  be  the  Sweet  William  ; 

Your  coat  the  camovine ; 
Your  apron  o'  the  sallads  neat, 

That  taste  baith  sweet  and  fine. 

Your  hose  sail  be  the  brade  kail-blade, 

That  is  baith  brade  and  lang ; 
Narrow,  narrow,  at  the  cute, 

And  brade,  brade  at  the  brawn. 

Your  gloves  sail  be  the  marigold, 
All  glittering  in  your  hand, 
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The  crystal  waters  gently  fa' ; 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a' ; 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw- 
The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 


Weel  spread  owre  wi'  the  blue  blaewort 
That  grows  amang  corn-land. 

0  fare  ye  weil,  young  man,  she  says, 
Farewell,  and  I  bid  adieu ; 

Sin'  ye've  provided  a  weed  for  me 

Amang  the  simmer  flowers, 
It's  I'se  provide  anither  for  you, 

Amang  the  winter-showers ; 

The  new  fawn  snaw  to  be  your  smock, 

It  becomes  your  body  best ; 
Your  head  sail  be  wrapt  wi'  the  eastern  wind, 

And  the  cauld  rain  on  your  breist. 

Another  copy  occurs  in  Mr  Buchan's  "  Ancient  Ballads  of  the 
North  of  Scotland,"  which  supplies  these  important  variations: — 

The  maid  then  stood  in  her  bower  door, 

As  straight  as  ony  wand ; 
When  by  it  came  the  gardener  lad, 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Will  ye  live  on  fruit,  he  said  ? 

Or  will  ye  marry  me  ? 
And  amongst  the  flowers  in  my  garden, 

I'll  shape  a  weed  for  thee. 

1  will  live  on  fruit,  she  says, 

But  I'll  never  marry  thee  ; 
For  I  can  live  without  mankind, 
And  without  mankind  I'll  die. 

Ye  shall  not  live  without  mankind, 

If  ye'll  accept  of  me ; 
For  among  the  flowers  in  my  garden, 

I'll  shape  a  weed  for  thee. 

The  lily  white  to  be  your  smock, 
Becomes  your  body  best  j 
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When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 

To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 

Then  thro'  the  dews  he  maim  repair — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest, 


And  the  jelly-flower  to  be  your  quill, 
And  the  red  rose  in  your  breast. 

Your  gown  shall  be  o'  the  pingo  white, 

Your  petticoat  cammovine ; 
Your  apron  o'  the  seel  o'  downs, — 

Come  smile,  sweetheart  o'  mine. 

Your  shoes  shall  be  o'  the  gude  rue  red, 

Never  did  I  garden  ill ; 
Your  stockings  o'  the  mary  mild, — 

Come  smile,  sweetheart,  your  fill. 

Your  gloves  shall  be  o'  the  green  clover, 

Comes  lockerin'  to  your  hand ; 
Well  dropped  o'er  vvi'  blue  blavers, 

That  grow  among  white  land. 

Young  man,  ye've  shap'd  a  weed  for  me, 

In  summer  among  your  flowers  ; 
Now  I  will  shape  another  for  you, 

Among  the  winter  showers. 

The  snow  so  white  shall  be  your  shirt, 

It  becomes  your  body  best ; 
The  cold  bleak  wind  to  be  your  coat, 

And  the  cold  wind  in  your  breast. 

The  steed  that  you  shall  ride  upon, 

Shall  be  o'  the  weather  snell ; 
Well  bridled  wi'  the  northern  wind, 

And  cold  sharp  showers  o'  hail. 

The  hat  you  on  your  head  shall  wear, 

Shall  be  o'  the  weather  gray  ; 
And  aye  when  you  come  into  my  sight, 

I'll  wish  you  were  away.  M. 
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He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  best — 
The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 


BANNOCKS  O'  BARLEY.* 

Tune — «  The  Killogie." 

BANNOCKS  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 

*  Burns,  when  he  composed  this  song,  probably  had  in  his  view 
the  old  Scottish  song  called  "  Bannocks  o'  Barley  Meal,"  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  great  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  which  is  as 
follows  :— 

My  name  is  Argyll ;  you  may  think  it  strange, 
To  live  at  the  court,  and  never  to  change ; 
All  falsehood  and  flatt'ry  I  do  disdain ; 
In  my  secret  thoughts  no  deceit  shall  remain  ; 
In  siege  or  in  battle  I  ne'er  was  disgrac'd ; 
I  always  my  king  and  my  country  have  fac'd ; 
I'll  do  any  thing  for  my  country's  weal, 
I'd  live  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

Adieu  to  the  courtiers  of  London  town, 
For  to  my  ain  country  I  will  gang  down  ; 
At  the  sight  of  Kirkaldy  ance  again, 
I'll  cock  up  my  bonnet,  and  march  amain. 
O  the  muckle  de'il  tak  a'  your  noise  and  strife, 
I'm  fully  resolv'd  for  a  country  life, 
Where  a'  the  braw  lasses,  wha  ken  me  weel, 
Will  feed  me  wi'  bannocks  o'  barley-meal. 

I'll  quickly  lay  down  my  sword  and  my  gun, 
And  I'll  put  my  plaid  and  my  bonnet  on, 
Wi'  my  plaidin'  stockings  and  leather-heel'd  shoon ; 
They'll  mak  me  appear  a  fine  sprightly  loon. 
And  when  I  am  drest  thus  frae  tap  to  tae, 
Hame  to  n\y  Maggie  I  think  for  to  gae, 
Wi'  my  claymore  hinging  down  to  my  heel, 
To  whang  at  the  bannocks  o'  barley-meal. 
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Wha  in  a  brulzie 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 

Never  the  lads  wi' 
The  bannocks  o'  barley. 


I'll  buy  a  fine  present  to  bring  to  my  dear, 
A  pair  of  fine  garters  for  Maggie  to  wear, 
And  some  pretty  things  else,  I  do  declare, 
When  she  gangs  wi'  me  to  Paisley  fair. 
And  whan  we  are  married  we'll  keep  a  cow, 
My  Maggie  sail  milk  her,  and  I  will  plow ; 
We'll  live  a'  the  winter  on  beef  and  lang-kail, 
And  whang  at  the  bannocks  o'  barley-meal. 

If  my  Maggie  should  chance  to  bring  me  a  son, 
He's  fight  for  his  king  as  his  daddy  has  done ,' 
I'll  send  him  to  Flanders  some  breeding  to  learn, 
Syne  hame  into  Scotland  and  keep  a  farm. 
And  thus  we'll  live  and  industrious  be, 
And  wha'll  be  sae  great  as  my  Maggie  and  me  ? 
We'll  soon  grow  as  fat  as  a  Norway  seal, 
Wi'  feeding  on  bannocks  o'  barley-meal. 

Adieu  to  you  citizens  every  ane, 
Wha  jolt  in  your  coaches  to  Drury-lane ; 
You  bites  of  Bear-garden  who  fight  for  gains, 
And  you  fops  who  have  got  more  wigs  than  brains  ; 
You  cullies  and  bullies,  I'll  bid  you  adieu, 
For  whorvig  and  swearing  I'll  leave  it  to  you ; 
Your  woodcock  and  pheasant,  your  duck  and  your  teal. 
I'll  leave  them  for  bannocks  o'  barley-meal. 

I'll  leave  aff  kissing  a  citizen's  wife, 
I'm  fully  resolv'd  for  a  country  life ; 
Kissing  and  toying  I'll  spend  the  lang  day, 
Wi'  bonny  young  lasses  on  cocks  of  hay ; 
Where  each  clever  lad  gives  his  bonny  lass 
A  kiss  and  a  tumble  upo'  the  green  grass. 
I'll  awa  to  the  Highland*  as  fast's  I  can  reel, 
And  whang  at  the  banrfocks  o'  barley  meal. 

Herd  has  preserved  in  his  curious  collection,  another  ditty 
relative  to  the  noble  house  of  Argyle,  the  localities  of  which  refer 
to  Glasgow : — 
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Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley  ; 
Here's  to  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 


O  as  I  was  kist  yestreen  ! 

O  as  I  was  kist  yestreen  ! 

I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  die, 

Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  Grace  gae  me. 

My  father  was  sleeping,  my  mither  was  out, 
And  I  was  my  lane,  and  in  came  the  Duke ; 
I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  die, 
Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  Grace  gae  me. 

Kist  the  streen,  kist  the  streen, 

Up  the  Gallowgate,  down  the  Green ; 

I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  die, 

Sae  mony  braw  kisses  his  Grace  gae  me.  M. 
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HEE  BALOU.* 

Tune — "  The  Highland  Balou." 

HEE  balou  !  my  sweet, wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald  ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonnie  craigie, 
An  thou  live,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie  ; 
Travel  the  country  thro*  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder  ; 
Kerry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 

*   This  is  another  of   the  many   unpremeditated  snatches  of 
song  which  Burns  sent  to  the  "Musical  Museum." — M. 
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